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PREFACE. 



Thb Editor of the present work deems no apology necessary for sending 
it before the public, being well aware, both from his own experience as 
a teacher, and from hearing the sentiments of those who are still better 
qualified to judge, that such a work is a desideratum in our schools. 
He has spared no pains in the endeavour to bring up the notes to a 
level with the present advanced stage of classical learning ; and however 
inconsiderable in size the book may be, the annotations have cost no 
little labour. He trusts that the prize-man of the University also will 
find in the discourse on Roman Satire and in the other introductory 
matter, as much information upon the subject, as will save him from 
that loss of time which the study of Kuperti's Latin treatise would 
occasion. He has incorporated with the notes all that is valuable in 
the work of that celebrated commentator, besides much which he gleaned 
from other writers. 

The Editor thinks it &ir to acknowledge that much of the information 
contained in the notes, respecting ancient usages and customs, has been 
taken from ** Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,'' 
a work of great erudition and industry. He has also availed himself 
of the assistance of ** Anthon's edition of Lempriere's Classical Die* 
tionary," in illustrating and explaining doubtful points of Mythology, 

W, C. B. 



LIFE OF JUVENAL. 

[from gifford.] 



DscDfus Junius Jutbnalib was born in tke reign of Caligula, about the 
year of our Lord 38,* at Aquinum a town of the Yolsci ; which in the 
thirteenth century gave a name to another illustrious native, Thomas 
Aquinas, distinguished among the schoolmen by the title of ** The An- 
gelic Doctor." Of Juvenal's life but little can be collected ; and of this 
little, much is built upon uncertainties. From pride or modesty, he has 
left but few notices of himself. As to his circumstances, indeed, he 
g^ves us to understand that he had a competence : the little patrimony 
which his father (or fbster-father> left him, he never diminished, and 
probably never increased : it seems to have equalled all his wants. 
The earliest account extant of him (which is commonly, and by Sal- 
masius amongst others, attributed to Suetonius) has few marks of being 
written by a contemporary, and is very concise and meagre. He is 
said to have been either the son, or the foster-son, of a wealthy freed- 
man, who gave him a liberal education. Till the age of forty (about 
78, A.D.) he continued to prosecute the study of eloquence, by declaim- 
ing according to the practice of those days ; yet more for amusement, 
than from any intention to prepare himself either for the schools or for 
the courts of law. That system of favouritism, which under Claudius 
had nearly ruined the empire, Domitian, in the early part of his reign, 
showed symptoms of reviving, by his unbounded partiality towards a 
young pantomimic dancer of the name of Paris. Against this minion 
Juvenal seems to have directed almost the first shafts of that Satire, 
which was destined, in after years, to make the most powerful vices 
tremble. He composed a few lines on the influence of Paris, with con- 
siderable success, which encouraged Mm to cultivate this kind of poetry ; 
he had, however, the prudence not to commit himself to an auditory, in 
a reign which swarmed with informers, and only circulated his composi- 
tions privately among his friends. By degrees he grew bolder; and 
having made many large additions to his first sketch, if not recast it, 
produced what is now called Satire 7th, which he recited to a numerous 
assemblage about 83, a.d. Paris is said to have been informed of his 
own introduction into the piece, and to have taken such umbrage, as to 
lay a formal complaint of it before the emperor. If, owing to this 

* The above mentioned date differs from that of Raperti, as the reader will 
perceive in the sabjoined tabular view of the times, &c. of JuvenaL It is prin- 
dpally from the sketch of Juvenal^s life attributed to Suetonius, that Gmbrd 
dnw the materials for the life given above. 



IV LIFE OF JUVENAL. 

representation, Juvenal was banished from Rome, under the pretence 
of an appointment to a military command in Upper Egypt, his exile 
would be of no long duration ; as the fS&yourite was, almost immediately 
after, disgraced and put to death. That our author was in Egypt is 
certain (see Sat. 15. 45); but he might have gone thither from motiyes 
of personal safety; for, in 94, a.d. Domitian banished the philosophers 
from Rome, and soon after from Italy, with many circumstances of 
cruelty. Juvenal, being eminent for learning and virtue, might then 
have deemed it prudent to withdraw from the city ; he could not, how* 
ever, have at any time been long absent from Rome, where there is 
strong internal evidence to show that all his Satires were written. 
Whether his Egyptian voyage was matter of necessity or prudence, we 
find henceforth in our author the most intense haired of tyranny ; and 
his indignation is chiefly directed against the emperor himself, whose 
hypocrisy, cruelty, and licentiousness, now became the object of his 
keenest reprobation. He did not, indeed, recite any more in public ; 
but he continued to write during the remainder of Domitian's reign, to 
which period we may assign several of his Satires (soil. d. 5 ; and per- 
haps 13 and 11.) In 96, a.d. Domitian luckily died, and Nerva his 
successor recalled the exiles. From this time, therefore, there can be 
little doubt of Juvenal's residing at home and pursuing his studies with- 
out further molestation. The 4th Satire would seem to be his first 
after Domitian's death. Juvenal died aged upwards of fourscore. 

[The student should adopt the dates given in the following Chronology.] 
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[feom ruperti.] 
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It is more probable that Juyenal was not born be- 
fore than after this year : for the ISth Satire was 
written sixty-one years after the consulship of 
Fonteius, t. e., in a.tt.c. 873 ; supposing that C. 
Fonteius Capito is meant, who was consul, a. u. o. 
812, and not Lucius Fonteius Capito, who was 
consul, A.u.c. 820. In the same year (soil. 873.), 
or rather in the next, he wrote, or recited, Sat. 
15, but at the age of eighty he was sent to Egypt, 
and there (according to Suetonius, if he be worthy 
of credit) he died, in a very short time, a prey to 
mental disquietude. Dodwell supposes that Quin- 
tiiian, the rhetorician, was bom in 796, and Juve- 
nal, in 791. An.Ch. 38. Tiberius Claudius Dru- 
sus then reigned (who was on the throne from 
A. u. 0. 794 to 807, An. Ch. 41 to 64). Caius 
Cesar Caligula had been emperor before Tib. 
Claud, from a.u.o. 790 to 794, An. Ch. 37 to 41. 
In 791 he was said to have been rendered insane 
by a love philtre given him by his wife Csesonia, 
( Sat. 6. 616). In 793 he had instituted a contest 
of Greek and Latin oratory at Lyons (Sat. 1. 44. 
and 7. 147 teqq,)^ at which time also he probably 
banished Secundus Carinas, the rhetorician, (see 
Sat. 7. 204). Caligula had succeeded Tiberius, 
of whose retirement at Caprese, see Sat. 10. 66. 
His residence there lasted from a.u.o. 780 to 790. 
Nothing is recorded of our poet's parents except 
the allusion of Suetonius, *' Juvencdis lihertini 
locupUtia ineertum filiut an alumnus" His 
prsenomen was Dednvus, not Dedui, By the 
ancient copyists, and by many writers of the 
modem age, he is termed " Ethicus i. e. the 
moralist/' on account of the many moral precepts 
interwoven with his Satires. Other satiric poets 
have from several writers received their peculiar 
titles for particular reasons. ( As Martial is called 
Coquus: Propertius, Nauta; Ovid, Oeta; Statins 
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AquUinus; Pradentius, AmoBnus, &o.) His na- 
tive place was Aqulnumf a town of the VoUci, 
which Strabo calls triXtt fMyakn, and is now called 
Aquino. 

Consuls, Tiberias Claudius Aug. (the second time) 
and C. Ciecina Largus Germanicus (2d time). 

Messalina the abandoned wife of the emperor Clau- 
diu8» openly marries C. Silius, a beautiful youth, 
and is slain together with him by the order oi 
Narcissus, a freedman, and one of the emperor's 
richest and most powerful farourites. Pallas and 
Posides were also favourites of this prince. 

Consuls, A. Yitellius and L. Vipsanius Poplicola. 

We have nothing certain transmitted to us respect- 
ing Juvenars instructors. Henninius, relying on 
the authority of Crinitus, and others, maintains 
that he was most carefully brought up by Pronto 
the grammarian, who, according to Gellius was 
famed at Rome as a teacher in those years, and 
on account of his fame got the education of Juve- 
nal intrusted to him ; others, for the same reason, 
say Quintilian. But any one will see that the 
argument on which these assertions rest is per- 
fectly weak and inconclusive ; for were there not 
then many grammarians and rhetoricians, equally 
famous with Pronto and Quintilian, and whose 
schools were equally accessible to Juvenal ? In- 
deed Juvenal could not have been at their schools 
at all, inasmuch as Quintilian was bom about the 
same year as our author, and Pronto many years 
later. Undoubtedly the Marcus Cornelius Pronto 
the famous rhetorician, of whom Gellius speaks, 
was the preceptor of M. Antoninus the philosopher 
and his brother VeruSf the former of whom was 
born, A.u.c. 874. An. Ch. 121. 

Consuls, C. Pomponius Longinus Gallus and Q. 
VeranniuB Nepos. 

Ostorius ift conducting a war, in Britain, against the 
Brigantes. See note, Sat. 14. 196. 

Consuls, Tib. Claud. Csesar Aug. Germanicus, and 
Ser. Cornelius Scipio Orfltus. 

To Claudius, who is put to death by a dish of poisoned 
mushrooms given him by his wife Agrippina, Nero 
succeeds, whose reign, as also Domitian's, was 
marked by the greatest laxity of morals, and by 
hideous vices, which are spoken of in Sat. 1, 2, 8. 
6, 8. Prom them we also learn that Nero was a 
tyrant, chariot-driver, singer, harper, actor, fre- 
quenter of low taverns, incendiary, and the writer 
of verses on Troy. The infamous infomliers dur- 
ing this reign were Matho, Heliodorus, Demetrius, 
Egnatius Celer, Regulus, Massa, Carus, Latinus. 
Nero is called Domitius in Sat. 8. 228, He 
reigned till a.u.o. 821 An. Ch. 68. 
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A.u.aAii.ch.JBi. jQ^coiurali, M. Asiniiu MaroeUos and M% AoiUufl 
Aviola. 

JuTenal-^npposing the year given for his birth to 
be correct — assumes the toga virilis. Cossutianus 
Gapito, son-in-law of Tigellinus, and prefect of 
CiUcia, i» accused by the Gilicians of extortion, 
and condemned. Sat. 8. 98. 

Consuls, Nero Glandiui Gsesar (2d time) and L. 
Calpumius Piso. 

GalTinus, Juvenal's friend, is bom. Sat. 13. 17. 

Gonsuls, G. FonteiuB Gapito and Vipsanius. 

" Primam poeta posuit harbam,** See note on Sat. 
1. 25. and 13. .66. 

Gonsuls, P. Marius Gelsus and L. Asinius Gallus. 
[Buperti assigns these consuls to the next year ; 
others, to 814. The series, however, of the years 
according to Rnperti's date would not coincide 
with the date of the consuls for 820, as given by 
him]. 

On the death of Burrus, G. Sofonius Tigellinus is 
placed over the prsetorian bands by Nero, whose 
spirit was congenial with his own. Aulus Persius 
Flaccus dies. Nero weds Poppsea Sabiua, who 
so rioted in luxury that, wheresoever she jour- 
neyed, she had 500 asses to give her milk, an 
article which the Roman ladies used, to make the 
skin white and tender. See Lempriere, Glass. 
Diet. Art. Poppsea. 

Gonsuls, P. Marius Gelsus and Lucius Asinius Gal- 
lus, according to Ruperti. [But it is more pro- 
bable that they were Gains Memmius Regulus 
and P. Yirginius Rufus, and that Persius died in 
26 A.n.] 

Juvenal now began to practise declamation, which, 
says Suetonius, he continued to mid age, H.^e., 
about forty. Hence he is called " facundus" by 
Martial; 'and there is hardly a! Satire which is 
not evidently the production of a mind formed by 
the exercise of Reclamation, according to the cus- 
tom of that age. 

Gonsuls, 0. LecanluB Bassns and M. £iiciniiA Gras^ 
sus Frugi. 

Gains Galpumius Piso, the originator of a plot 
against Nero, dies (he bled himself to death): 
with him perished others of great wealth, who 
were partners in the conspiracy : among others 
Plautius Lateranufi, consul elect ; L. Annseus 
Seneca, and M. Annssus Lucanus the poet. See 
Sat. 6. 109 ; 7. 79 ; 8. 14:7, and 19, 15. The 
first and most rigorous persecution of the Ghris- 
tians takes place. Sat. 1. 155 ; 8. 235. 

Gonsuls, P. Silius Nerva and G. Junius Atticus 
VestinuB. 

Thrasaea Psetus, the father-in-law of ITelvidius Pris- 
cus (both men celebrated for their illustrious vir- 
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tues) is condemned by Nero. See Sat. 6. 86, 37 ; 
and see below on ▲.n.c. 828. 
ConsolB, €• Saetonins Panlinus and L. Pontius 

Telesinos. 
PublioB Egnatins Celer, the stoic, procures, by false 
testimony, the condenmation of Barea Soranus, 
his pupil and friend, a man of genuine worth, and 
who had been Proconsul of Asia. See Sat. 1. 
33; 8.116; 7.91. 
Consuls, L. Fonteius Capito and C. Julius Buftis. 
Virginius, Vindex, and Galba, take yengeance on 
Nero for his crimes : on the death of the latter 
Galba is constituted emperor. He had returned 
from Spain after a stay of eight years there, and 
Hieronymus says that he now brought with him to 
Bome Uie rhetorician Quintilian, who was at this 
time a yery young man, and a natiye of Calagurris 
a town of Hispania Tarraconensis. But it is 
most likely that he was in Rome (long) before 
Galba's reign ; for he himself informs us (Inst. 
Orat. 10. 1.), that when a youth he had attended 
the lectures of the great orator Domitius Afer, 
who died ▲.n.c. 813. An Ch. 60. Howeyer that 
be, it is agreed, that for twenty years thereafter 
Quintilian taught rhetoric in a public school at 
Rome. His instructor was Palsemon (Sat. 6. 
452), and his most distinguished pupils were Pliny 
the younger, and G. CseUus the orator. 

Consuls, C. Silius Italicus and M. Galer. Trachal. 
Turpilian. 

Galba is slain by M. Salyius Otho, who, shortly 
after, being defeated by Yitellius in the battW 
fought near Bebri&cum, stabbed himself. Vid. 
Sat. 2. 99, 109, and 6. 559. Seleucus the astro* 
loger was a friend of his. Yitellius being put to 
death, Flayius Yespasianus ascends the throne ; a 
good emperor, but so ayaricious as to make a tax 
on urine. Compare Sat. 14. 204. 

Consuls, Serrius Sulpicius Galba (2d time) and T. 
Yinius Rufinus. 

Helyidius Prisons, son-in-law of Thrassda Psetus, is 
condemned by Yespasian. 

Consuls, Imp. Tib. Flayius Yespasianus (2d time) 
and Titus Yespasianus. 

Berenice, the beauteous daughter of Agrippa the 
elder, king of the Jews (or, as some think, the 
daughter of Herod and wife of Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt), is ordered to depart from Italy. From 
the year a.u.c. 823, she had possessed the loye of 
Titus Csesar, and she was said to haye committed 
incest with her brother Agrippa the younger, the 
last king of the Jew«. 

Consuls, T. Flay. Yespasianus (son of the emperor, 
4th time) and Imp. T. Flay.^ Yespas. (6th time), 

Britain and the Orkneys are taken by Agricola, but 
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he cannot fdlfil hit btention of eeizing Ireland 
(Hibernia). He is recalled by Domitian, liyes in 
retirement, in order to shun the snares of the 
tyrant, and dies, as is supposed, by poison, A.n.c. 
846. 

Consuls, Imp. T. Fiav. Vespasianus (8th time) and 
his son Titus (6th time). 

Juvenal who had studied declamation up to this 
time, begins to devote himself to the cultivation 
of Satire, being stimulated by the success which 
had attended some verses which he composed 
against Paris ; but on account of Domitian's 
tyranny, he does not venture to recite any com- 
position even to a small auditory ; so says Sue- 
tonius : — on which Oudendorp makes the follow- 
ing remarks, *' our author prosecuted literary 
studies and declamations for his own amusement 
till his fortieth year. He then gave utterance to 
some satirical effusion against Paris, a pantomim- 
ist of Nero, who shortly afterwards put him to 
death" (see Sat. 6. 87.) But Juvenal did not 
then pursue his poetical studies, at least he did 
not publish any poems until in his eightieth year. 
Under the emperor Hadrian (who mounted the 
throne a.u.c. 870), he was unable to restrain him- 
self from launching forth against the vices of the 
populace, but recited his Satires publicly, and in 
the 7th Sat. 1. 87, he inserted the name of Paris 
the pantomimist of Domitian, instead of that Paris 
who had been Nero's pantomimist. From the 
tenor of 7. 90, <bc., the hittrio, who was Hadrian's 
chief favourite, became hostile to oiir author, 
through a suspicion that by Domitian and Paris, 
Juvenal intended to represent Hadrian and the hit- 
trio himaeU Jiguratively. But Hadrian, though he 
was induced by the other to adopt the same sus- 
picion, was not willing to punish the poet, as he 
was an encourager of talent : and be accordingly 
devised a mode of punishment in this case which 
was of a somewhat jocular character. This was 
no other than to give Juvenal the prefectship of 
an Egyptian cohort, as though a reward for his 
verses, since he had spoken so satirically of the 
f&vourite's influence in procuring military com- 
mands, or as a pretext for removing him from the 
city. 

It is perfectly clear that these incidents did not occur 
in the life of Domitian, for his death is intimated 
in Sat. 4. 34, &c., and Martial speaks of Juvenal 
as being alive under Trajan. The histrio, there- 
fore, mentioned in Sat. 7. 87, is not the pantomim- 
ist of either Nero or Domitian, but of Hadrian. 

Consuls, Imp. Tit. Fl. Vespasianus (son of Vespa- 
sian, 8th time) and T. Fl. Domitianus (7th time). 

T. Flavins Sabinus Domitianus ascends the throne ; 
^ 2 
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called by Juvenal, Ultimua FlaTias, Nero Calvas, 
and Pontifex Maximus : Sat. 4. 37, 38, 46, 137. 
His reign was similar to that of Nero. The most 
noted informers at this time were Bsebius Massa 
(Sat. 1. 53), Metias Cams (1. 36),Palfuriu8 Sura 
(4- 53), Armillatus (Ibid.), Pompeias (4. 110), 
Catullus Messalinus (4. 113), and Fabricius Vei- 
ento (3. 185, <&c). Pegasus and Rutilius Gal- 
licus wens prefects of the city under Domitian. 
Sat. 4. 75 ; 13. 157. 

Consuls, M. Plautius Silvanus and M. Annius Verus 
Pollio. 

Domitian, having made a ridiculous expedition against 
the Catti, receives from the senate the cognomen 
Germanicus, and is awarded a triumph. He re- 
pudiates Domitia, and puts Paris to death for adul- 
terous intercourse with her (Sat. 7. 87). He then 
openly cohabits with Julia, the daughter of his 
brother Titus. 

Consuls, Imp. T. Fl. Domitianus (9th time) and T. 
Virginius Rufus (2d time). 

Domitianus (the 10th time), and Appius Junius 
Sabinus are consuls. Some think that it is this 
Junius who is alluded to in Sat. 15, 27. 

War is begun with the Daci, in which App. Jun. 
Sabinus and Cornelius Fuscns perish. Domitian 
at length, after a protracted war, obtains (845) a 
peace from the enemy, on condition that he should 
pay them a yearly tribute ; however he is awarded 
a triumph, and takes the cognomen of Dacicus 
(see Sat. 4, 111 ; 6. 205). Perhaps at this period 
also the council of the senators was summoned by 
Domitian, (Sat. 4, 37, &c.,) to deliberate concern- 
ing the gigantic turbot, before Fuscus should de- 
part against the Daci ; while at the same time 
inteUigenoe of an evil character was arriving from 
Britainvand from the Catti and Sigambri. For 
the persons who were present at the council, see 
Sat. 4; 75, to 113. 

Consuls, Imp. T. FL Domitianus (11th time) and 
T. Aurelius Fulvius. * 

Agones Capitolini are instituted by Domitian in 
honour of Jupiter Capitolinus [Statins recited his 
Thebaid at these, which was not much applauded]. 
Britain is circumnavigated by Agricola, in the 
eighth year of his prefectship there. 

Consuls, Imp. T. Fl. Domitianus (12th time) and 
Ser. Cornelius Dolabella. 

Domitian intrusts Quintilian, the wealthy rhetori- 
cian, with the education of his sister's two sons ; 
through the father of whom, probably Flavins 
Clemens, Quintilian obtains the consulate. ( Sat. 
7. 188 to 198.) 

Consuls, Imp. T. Fl. Domitianus (16th time) and 
A. Yolusius Satuminus (2d time). 
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Pliny the younger and Senecio accuse Bs&bius Massa, 
who is condemned (Sat. 1. 35). 

Consuls, Sex. Pompeius Goilega and Cornelius 
Prisons. 

Domitian drives the philosophers from the city and 
from Italy. 

Consuls, L. Nonius Asprenas Torquatus, and M. 
Arricinius Clemens. 

Acilius Glabrio, who 'had been consul with Trajan, 
is put to death by Domitian's order, together with 
Herennius Senecio, L. Junius Rusticus (Sat. 15. 
27), Sallustius Lucullus, JEilius Lamia, Metius 
Pompeianus, <fec. (Sat. 4. 94. seqq). 

About this time, probably, Domitian (as Claudius 
did before him) banishes the Jews £rom the city, 
and the grove of the Muses (which had been con- 
secrated by Numa) is let to them (Sat. 3. 13 ; 6. 
542). 

Consuls, Imp. Fl. Domitian (17th time) and T. 
Flavins Clemens. 

Domitian, having destroyed almost the whole nobi- 
lity, begins to wreak his cruelty on the common- 
alty, and is killed (Sat. 4. 153). Death of P. 
Papinius Statins the Poet. 

M. Cocceius Nerva ascends the throne, to whom it 
is likely that the commencement of Sat. 7 refers. 

Consuls, Caius Manlius Valens and Caius Antistius 
Vetus. 

Death of Nerva, who is succeeded by M. Ulpius 
Nerva Trajanus, who is by some considered to be 
the person referred to in the beginning of Sat. 7. 

Consuls, Imp. Cocceius Nerva, (4th time,) and Cses. 
Ulpius Trajan (2d time). 

Marius Priscus, governor of Africa, is accused of 
extortion by Pliny the younger, and condemned 
(Sat. 1. 47, and 8. 120). One of this year's con- 
suls, M. Cornelius Fronto, the distinguished orator 
and patron of learning, lends his house to the poets 
to recite in. 

Consuls, Marcus Cornelius Fronto, the 3d time, 
with Trajan (3d time). 

Martial the poet dies in his native town of Bilbllis, 
in Celtiberia, to which he repaired from Rome, 
An. Ch. 100, (or according to Dodwell, 103), and 
died shortly after. His epigrams show that he 
was on the most intimate terms with Juvenal. It 
is conjectured from the strain of some epigrams 
which Martial composed after his return to Bil- 
bllis, that Juvenal was then in Rome, not in 
Egypt. 

Publ. Juventius Celsus, a famous advocate, is Prse- 
tor this year (6. 245 ; 8. 194). 

Consuls, Trajan (the 6th time [i. e. according to 
Ruperti, but it should be certainly the fourth 
time]) and Sex. Articuleius Psetus. 
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Antiooh is visited by an earthquake, when Trajali 
had just undertaken an expedition against the 
Armenians and Parthians. 

Consuls, Q. Ninnius Hasta and P. Maniiius Yopis- 
cus. 

P. ^iius HadrianuB, having been saluted as Emperor 
and Augustus, by the army at Antioch, comes to 
Rome. 

It is to this period that Dodweil refers the consul- 
ship of Quintilian, and the recitations of numerous 
poets, among whom he places Juvenal, Compare 
Sat. 1 . 1 , seqq, and 7 ; 1 8& to 1 98. Hadrian reigned 
21 years, and from his taste for literature and his 
encouragement of men of genius, the commence- 
ment of Sat. 7 has been by many referred to him. 

Consuls, Quinctius Niger and T. Vipsanius Aproni- 
anus. 

In this year the occurrences mentioned in Sat. 15. 
27} to 92, in connexion with Junius Rusticus the 
consul, took place. 

Consuls, Imp. Cses, Hadrianus (3d time) and Q. 
Junius Rusticus. 

Juvenal writes Sat. 13 (see lines 16 and 17 of that 
Satire). 

Consuls, L. Catilius Severus and L. Aurelius Ful- 
vius. 

Sat. 15 is written. If the date of our author's birth, 
(▲.u.c. 795,) which we have assumed, be correct, 
the present is the year in which he incurred the 
suspicion of having figuratively satirized the then 
exiating prince and favourite (Sat. 7, 90); in 
consequence of which he was sent to Egypt, (see 
above, 853) and died there in a very short time. 
The place of his exile is much disputed ; some 
maintaining that it was Siene [a town of Upper 
Egypt] ; oUiers Pentapolis of Libya, that is Cyre- 
naica ; others- O&sis or Oasa a town in Libya. 

Consuls, M. Annius Verus (2d time) and L. Augur. 



[In the consular dates (only four or five of which are given by 
Ruperti) we have adhered to the arrangement which Ruperti evidently 
adopted, except in one instance — see on a. u. o. 815. Among the dif- 
ferent writers on the subject there is a variation of two years : we have 
given merely the names of the consuls who commenced their year, as it 
seemed unnecessary to specify those who, in consequence of the death 
or resignation of the former, were chosen at any other period of the 
year]. 



ON ROMAN SATIRE. 

[SUGHTLT ALTBKED FROM BUPEBTI.] 



Ths custom of indulging in ridicule and invective is universal among 
mankind, as we are urged to it by the natural bent of our disposition 
and an inq^ feeling of gaiety. Hence also it prevailed in those as- 
semblies of rustics, which were held principally in honour of Ceres and 
Bacchus, at periods very remote, and which somewhat resembled our 
harvest-home. In these assemblies the rural youth, exempt from mental 
solicitude, were wont to return prayers of thanksgiving, and present an 
oblation of first-fruits to the deity ; they sung besides an uppolished 
song which they accompanied with certain gesticulations. This song 
at first had for its subject, themes commendatory of gods and demigods ; 
but afterwards, both between and after their banquets, it degenerated 
to sarcastic bon mots, uttered in alternate verses, extemporaneous,* 
and consequently uncouth in style, in which the rustics heaped copious 
abuse on those who might chance to pass, and on each other ; the re- 
laxation of the mind, so natural to the season and their deep potations, 
affording a plea for the undue extent to which they carried their jesting 
and derision. By degrees they began to employ some art in these effu- 
sions ; they learned to sing, and to adapt their saltatory movements to 
regular numbers or measureu {fuifMs, fiir^a ttai a^nU). The Chorus, 
which was originally, for the most part, composed of Satyrs, and the 
dramatic art {itar^txh ft»uft»h) itself derived their origin hence. These 
two methods of representing the song [soil, by singing and by gesticula- 
tion] gradually produced the development of the scenic and dramatic 
art ofthe Greeks ; the one produced Tragedy, the other Comedy. More- 
over, from these choruses of Satyrs, represented by rustics, in very 
primitive times, thus giving vent to drunken merriment, and striving to 
excite mirth by every species of witty and wanton language, the satyric 
&bles of the Greeks arose, a species of composition closely allied to 
Tragedy in its plot, but to Comedy in the composition ; but which tem- 
pered the sadness of the former with the airiness and lightness of the 
latter ; a proof of which is, that not very long after Thespis [the inventor 
of tragedy] flourished, the satiric fable formed a portion of the tetralogy 
in the contests of the tragic poets. It was always acted after the three 
tragedies of each poetical aspirant to the prize of the Dionysia, in order 
to dispel whatever of gloom the performance of the tragedies may have 
induced. In addition to these tragico-satyric fables (o^y one of which, 

* ^ Extemporaneous,^* such verses were oalled by the Greeks «irafx*^'««'f*'^'nN 
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the Cyclops of Euripides, has escaped the wreck of Greek literature), 
there were others called comico-satyric, the compositions not of the 
tragic, but of the comic poets, which is at once seen from the fact that 
every Greek poet used only to cultivate one species of poetry. When 
the tragico-satyric fables were now on the wane, the comico-satyric still 
flourished, yet they are merely mentioned by their titles, no account 
being given of their plot, and are classed under the general head of 
" Satyrs," or comprised in the general class of comedy,* so that it is 
difficult to state with precision in what the genius of the Greek comic 
Satyr consisted, and in what respects it differed from the tragic. Eich- 
stsedt, however, marks four differences : — 1st. The tragic poets took 
the subject matter of their satyric dramas (as they did also that of 
their tragedies) from the mythic cycle ; the comic poets, though they 
did not reject altogether such a subject, yet preferred in most instances 
to draw their plots from every day-life ; 2d. The tragic poets introduced 
a chorus of Satyrs dancing ; the comic writers either excluded them 
utterly, or assigned their part to others ; 3d. The scene of the tragic 
Satyr was laid in the country; this was owing to their giving chief 
characters to the Sileni and Satyrs ; for those personages, as well as their 
president " Bacchus," were thought to be exclusively denizens of the 
country. But greater license was allowed the comic poets ; for, as they 
had expelled the Satyrs from their compositions, there was nothing to 
hinder them from transferring the scene from the country to the town ; 
4th. The Tragico- Satyric fable always formed the concluding piece of 
a tetralogy, and, therefore, was never represented singly. The Comico- 
Satyric were represented alone. 

In the Satyric fables of the Greeks, principally in those of the 
comic poets, and in their comedy, chiefly the old and middle, and in the 
choruses of these, the custom of assailing citizens with abuse and in- 
vective prevailed to an intolerable degree. For, by that celebrated 
law passed by the Athenians against comedy, it was not the choruSy but 
its license of indulging in insulting language, that was abolished ; then 
those who had suffered beneath its lash, now refused to contribute any 
longer to the defrayal of those enormous expenses, which the furnishing 
of the chorus demanded. The consequence of this was, that during the 
period of the middle comedy, the choral songs, formerly accompanied by 
music and dancing, were entirely silenced ; but the chorus still existed, 
which merely, however, delivered speeches with appropriate action. 

Not only were the dramaiic poems of Greece fraught with the same 
spirit of satire as the satyric fables, but even the JSpic also (as, for in- 
stance, the Ma^yirntf which is falsely ascribed to Homer), the lyrie or 
iambic (as ArchilochuS)f (see Hor. Epis. ad Pis. 79,) and Hipponax 
who invented the scazon iambic, a specimen of which Persius gives in 
his prologue), the didactic (as the poem of Simonides, on the manners 
of women), and the 2/XX01 or Ztkko), abusive poems, which received their 
name, not from the 2iXf/»M, but from g-ikXM or ^tXX»i¥uVf ** to move the 
eyes in a contemptuous manner, and so to satirize." These last have 
been written by Timon, a native of Phlius, in the age of Ptolemy Philad.» 

* To these Eichstaedt refers the xatfi^iTfttyttiim of AIcsbus the txmf^myfiimt^ 
of Rhinto, &c. [The latter is tragi-comedyl. 

i* Ruperti says that from Hoiace*s words concerning Archilochus, '^ proprb 

rabies armavit iambo,"" some improperly infer that Archilochus was the inventor 

of iambic verse, or the iambos ; whereas long before his time it was used for the 

expression of satire and abuse: whence Ufd^ut^ " conmeiari^* and mt*^, **oan> 

«t maledicum,^ 
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and by Xenoph&nes of Lesbos in heroic, iambic, and elegiac yerses. 
Only a few verses of the Silli are extant. They appear to be merely 
parodies, wherein philosophers of every cUss, and sublime expressions 
of Homer are turned to ridicule. 

Let us now turn our attention to Eornan satire. From the loci 
oiassici in Virg. Georg. 2. 385. and Hor. Epis. 2. 139, seqq., it appears 
that, in the primitive'^ ages, festivals in honour of Bacchus were solem* 
nixed each year by the country people at harvest home, with almost 
the same attendant circumstances as among the Greeks ; that the same 
kind of loose acting was performed throughout the villages ; that they 
sang hymns in honour of the rural deities ; that they formed little 
images, or rather masks of bark (oscilla)as images of Bacchus which they 
hung up on trees ; that being moved to and fro by the winds, abundant 
fertility might be dispensed over the fields (by the agency of the god). 
Moreover they covered their faces with these, and being thus masked 
and flushed with wine, they used to utter mutual satirical invectives 
in verses extemporaneous, and necessarily unpolished. 

These were the Saiumii versus (i. e. prisci ao rudes), called also 
Fescenninl, from Fescennia a town of Etruria. The verses were not 
bound by metrical laws {t/t/ntrfti), but yet they were not totally devoid 
of rhythm (i. e. they were t^fui/Au). This species of verse was used 
long and often in Rome, in festal periods and at other solemnities, par- 
tibularly at weddings and triumphs. See Hor.. Epis. 2. 1, 146, where 
the'law alluded to is the 7th of the 12 Tables — '* Si qui pipulo (pub- 
lice vel convioio) oecenicuit (al. actitavisset) carmenve condisit, quod 
infamiam faxit flagitiumve alteri, fuste ferito." " The great liberty 
which the writers of the Fescennine verses took with the names of even 
virtuous characters was the cause of the enactment of this law." — 
Evanthius. 

From the Fescennine verses the dramatie satire of the Romans 
sprung, and afterwards the didactic. We are taught this by Livy in 
his account of the origin of scenic entertainments in Rome (Book 7. 
ch. 2). As it is important that the student should read Livy's state- 
ment, we shall be pardoned for giving a translation of the passage ; the 
version is Baker's. ." The pestilence continuing during both this and 
the following year (i. e. a.d.g. 390 and 391), in which Caius Sulpicius 
Peticus and Caius Licinius Stole were consuls ; nothing memorable 
was transacted, only that, for the purpose of soliciting the favour of the 
gods, the Lectisternium was performed the third time since the building 
of the city (the first took place A.ir.c. 3d 6, and on the same account. — 
Buperti), But the disorder receiving no alleviation, either from human 
wisdom or divine aid, the strength of the people's minds became almost 
overpowered by superstition, and it is said, that on this occasion, among 
other devices for appeasing the wrath of heaven, scenic plays were in- 
troduced ; a new thing to a warlike people, for hitherto there had been 
only the shows of the circus. However, this kind of performance was, 
as in general all beginnings are, but a trifling matter, and even that 
borrowed from abroad. Actors were sent for from Etruria, who, though 
without any poetical language, or any gestures correspondent to such 
language, yet regulating their motions by the measures of the music, 
exlidbited, in the Tuscan manner, spmething tax from ungraceful. The 
younger citizens soon began to imitate these; throwing out, at the same 

* The word "primitive,'* or **mo8t indent,** is unportant, as it contains an 
allusion to the &ct of the Roman satire being indUftnom to Italy. 
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time, among each other, ladicrous ezpressions in coane venest and with 
gestures adapted to the words : this kind of performance then being 
receiyed with approbation, in the course of fluent practice gained 
much improvement. The native performers were called fiistriones, 
from the Tuscan word Hister, signifying * a player ;' and they did not, 
as formerly, pronounce alternately, without regard to order, verses like 
the Fescennine, artless and unpolished, but represented comic medleyst 
(saturas), composed in regular metre, with the several parts of the per- 
formance properly a<yusted to the music; the delivery of the words and 
the gesticulation being performed in concert with the music. Several 
years after this, Livius, who was the first that ventured to lay aside 
medleys (he produced the first regular drama at Rome a. u. o. 514.) and 
to digest a story into a regular plot, being also, as all were at that time, 
the actor of his own pieces ; and having broken his voice by being 
obliged to repeat them too often, after requesting the indulgence of the 
public, placed a boy before the musician to chant, while he himself 
performed the gesticulations. (It was customary, at the end of every 
act, to chant a set of verses, accompanied by the music, and with cor- 
respondent gesticulations). And this he executed with much freer 
action, because disengaged from attention to the management of his 
voice. Hence originated the practice of the chanting being performed, 
by another, to the gesticulation of the actors whose voices were eased 
of all but the dialogue. When, by this regulation the scenic business 
was directed to other objects than laughter and intemperate mirth, and 
the amusement was, by degrees, converted into an art, the younger 
citizens, leaving to professed actors the exhibition of plays, began, 
according to the ancient practice, to throw out alternately ludicrous 
jests, comprised in verse, which thence got the name of exodia, or in- 
terludes, and were collected principally out of the Atellane farces. This 
kind of entertainment, thus borrowed from Oscia, these younger citizens 
kept in their own hands, not suffering it to be debased by professed players. 
For this reason the rule was established, which is still observed, that, 
the actors of these Atellane farces are not degraded from their tribe, and 
are capable of serving iu the army, as if no way concerned in the busi- 
ness of the stage. Among the trifling beginnings of other matters, I 
thought it not amiss to give a view of the origin of theatrical exhibitions 
also, in order to show from a moderate setting out, to what an intolera> 
ble extravagance they have proceeded ; such extravagance, indeed, as 
scarcely to be supported by opulent kingdoms."* 

In the fables alluded to above, which derived their name from Atella 
a town of the Osci in Campania (whence also the actors spoke in the 
Oscan dialect), the language was rude and unpolished, but rather re- 
plete with humorous banter, than with indelicacy or lewdness : the plot 
was chaste, and the train of sentiment pure and creditable ; hence Valer- 
ius Maximus says, '* this species of amusement was blended with, and 
regulated by, that austerity of tone which characterized the Italians, and 
therefore it did not come under censure." 2, 24. 

The FabulsB Atellame seem to have almost entirely corresponded to 
the comico-satyric of the Greeks, both in choice and management of the 
plot, as also in the sauciness, humour, and boldness of the language, in 
the description of actors, and quality of dancing, in the mode of action, 

* The words oaniieum and diverhwm which oocor in the above passage mean : 
the Ist. "soliloquy," and the 2d, *' dialogue." The members of comedy were 
three, oiverbium, canticum, and chorus. 
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and in the ciroiunstance of their being performed separately, and not 
in connexion with tragedies [in which they were nnlike the tragico- 
satyric, Vid. snpra]. " The Latin Atellane &ble (says Diomedes) diffors 
from the Greek Satyric, in that generally the characters of Satyrs are 
introduced into the latter, or whatever other characters were of an 
amusing nature, like the Satyrs, as Autolycus, Busiris ; in the Atellane 
they were Osoan characters that were represented, as Maccus, for in- 
stance." Now in these words of Diomedes two things are observable ; 
1st. The introduction of the Satyrs he judges to be foreign from the 
nature of the AtellansB fabulsB ; and 2dly. It is not without limitation 
that he allows their introduction into the satyric fables of the Greeks. 
However, as there was no exception in the case of the tragico-satyric, 
it is probable that Diomedes took in the eomico-sattfrie, into his de- 
ficriptlon, and that as he had assigned the satyrs to the tragic writers, 
80 also to these he ascribed Autolycus and Busiris. 

The Romans, though late, yet did at length employ iambics also in 
abusive effusions, after the example of the Greeks. Catullus, Biba- 
cuius and others, adopted them before Horace's era, though the latter 
lays claims to the introduction " Parios ego primus lambos Ostendi 
Latio," Epis. 1. 19, 23. (alluding to some Epodes and Odes of his). 
" The Iambus," says Qulntilian, '* was not much dealt in by the 
Romans, as though their proper composition. It was brought in by 
some; and its severity of style is exhibited in the compositions of 
Catullus, Bibaculus, and Horace ; though in Catullus the Epodos is 
not found."* 

Jn addition to the species of Roman satire called i^»/Mtri»h and ^Mktytxht 
which was the most ancient, and flourished be/ore the time of Liviua 
Andronicus, and after, under the name of Exodia, the satire h}»»Tt»ii 
and ^nynf»»Ti»ii arose, which was of a two-fold character, Ennian and 
Lucilian. The Yarronian may be referred to the fbrmer. Quintus 
Ennius was bom at Rudii in Calabria near the Tarentine gulf ; and 
lived from A.n. o. 515 to 585. He enjoyed the friendship of Scipio 
Africanus the elder. Not only was this great poet the fbunder of the 
epic poetry of the Romans, but was also " rudis et Grsscis intacti car- 
minis (soil, didactic satire) auctor" for Sat. 1. 10, 66. The number of 
satires which he wrote is a point still unsettled. Porphyrion speaks of 
Book 4th ; Donatus, Book 0th (if it be not a mistake of the copyists) ; 
and each book seems to have contained but one satire, for which reason 
the former, and not the satires are spoken of. From the very few 
fragments which we have of these, we may infer with probability that 
his compositions were of a varied nature, remarkable for. diversity of 
metref and sulgeot, sometimes in the fbrm of dialogue, and treating of 
matters to them from conmion life ; keeping in view the general advan- 
tage and the morals of mankind. 

Cains Lucilius, a Roman knight, the great maternal uncle of Pompey 
the great, was born at Suessa Aurunca, a town of Campania (hence 
called " Magnus Anruncs Alumnus" by Juv. 1. 20), and lived from 
A.U. 0. 606 to 651. He wrote thirty books of satires, or perhaps 30 
satires, only a few fragments of which remain to us. His satire differed 
from the Ennian in being composed for the most part in heroic metre, 
iambic or trochaic being rarely employed ; he also possessed more 

* Aocordin^ to G^esner's interpretation the Epodos is a shorter verse following 
« lonfff as a dimeter following a trimeter, &c. 
t He employed dactylic, iambic, and trochaic, as in the Margites of Homer. 
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elegance, humour, and polish, (facetior et orbanior turn Umatior fait) 
than Ennius and the older poets. Lastly, his satire differed from the 
Ennian in matter and in form ; that is, in its subject, and in his style 
of handling the same. For (unlike Ennius) on erery occasion he cen- 
sured the morals of his countrymen severely, and lashed, not their 
crimes only, but the individuals themselves by name with the greatest 
freedom, and without paying any regard to loftiness of station ; and as 
he had formed his mind by the study of the old Greek comedy, he not 
only rivalled its almost prosaic style of language, but also its delicate 
and keen irony. This is the " libertas verborum," which Cicero and 
others assigned him. Diomedes, with reference to the subject before 
us, says, ** the modem Roman satire is an abusive composition directed 
against the vices of individuals, and possessing the character of the old 
Greek comedy. Lucilius, Horace, and Persius wrote compositions of 
this kind. But the original satire, such as Pacuvius and Ennius wrote, 
consisted in a vabbtt of subjects, whence also its appellation, satire, is 
derived." Quintilian says, " the satire is entirely of our own invention ; 
Lucilius was the first that won especial distinction thereby." Evanthiua 
tells us that upon the passing of the law alluded to above, (page 14,) 
" another kind of fable, namely satire arose," (t. e, says Ruperti, the 
Fescenniue verses were succeeded on the stage by the old dramatic 
satire ;) this satire (called also Exodia) contained harsh and rude jests, 
and treated of the vices of the age, without however giving the real name 
of individuals. After this had degenerated in the hands of the poets, 
Lucilius began to write it after a novel fashion ; for of it he composed 
a poesis, (a kind of poem which was only to be read, not acted ; didae- 
tic, not dramatic,) that is, several books of one kind of composition. 

The satire thus invented by Lucilius, and cultivated in tiieir respec* 
tive styles by Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, may be defined as a species 
of composition which aims at portraying the existing manners of men in 
lively colours and figures, and not only recommends virtue by moral 
precepts — the gravity which is generally seasoned by a graceful light- 
ness and gaiety of expression — ^but also by the force of striking exam* 
pies; and at one time by humorous, at another by cutting raillery; 
holds up either to laughter or odium the errors and vices of mankind ; 
handles subjects drawn from daily life by the varied art of dramatic 
poetry, particularly ; and so has for its objects the instruction, amusement, 
and correction of the reader. Horace ( Sat. 1. 4, 39.) and others allege 
it to be a matter of dispute whether satire be a regular poem or not. 

We now come to a point which has long been the subject of warm 
critical disputation, namely, whether the name satire, and the composi- 
tion itself, or either of the two, was indigenous to Rome, or, like every- 
thing else they possessed which had reference to the arts and sciences, 
was borrowed from the Greeks, and was allied to their satiric poetry. 
Joseph Justus Scaliger, Casaubon, Spanheim, Rambach, Rigalt, Dacier, 
Manso, KoDnig and Ruperti, maintain the former; Julius* Csesar Sca- 
liger, Dan. Heinsius, Yulpius, FloBgels, Blankenburg, and Cour, the 
latter. By the former critics the word is spelt satira, or satura (as opti- 

* JnlioB C»Bar Scaliger says in his art of poetry: — ^^ The satire was originated 
and brought to perfection by tiie GreeJa first, and then was adopted oy the 
Romans, and cultivated by them, in a way unconnected with the stage.** He 
imagines the word Satura to be taken from the Satyrs, because they used to 
carry platters and canisters full of fruit whereby they mifht elude the Nymphs. 
rSatp is derived commonlv from ra0f} ^* lasciviousness, but Bocluut derives it 
from Heb. sair *^a devil under the shape of a goat.**] 
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mus or optumus, dsc, ) by the latter satyra. Some think that it was fh>m 
saturitas, alluding to the abundance of ^matter.* Others derive it from 
tatur in the sense of ** sated, inebriated," as in this composition there 
is freedom and severity of expression, such as indulgence in wine pro- 
duces. Others deduce it from the Satyri, because the character of the 
subject, and of the language, is such as is befitting to those petulant and 
* rude beings. Others from lex aatura, i. e., a law which contained many 
and difierent subjects. Others from lanx satura, a charger or tray on 
which it was customary to 4Dffer the gods of the first-fruits of the pro- 
duce — itayMt^^t fivfU, or tretf^Tt^ftia. Thus the etymology of the word 
arises from the* application of the word scUura^ to whatever contained 
a variety of things, and in its composition this variety was either in the 
subject, metres, or in a union of poetic and prosaic language. The three 
most ancient species of satire correspond with this last derivation, which 
Juvenal's words seem also to confirm, " Quidquid agunt homines, votum, 
timer, ira, voluptas, gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli ;" Sat. 
1. 85. 86. 

Casaubon and those others who define satire to be a composition 
whose subject is set forth in a medley or mixture of dififerent vices and 
general matters, seem to have looked more to the force and etymology 
of the word than to the mixture of the poem itself. Julius Caesar Sca- 
liger, Heinsius, &c. have given too much weight to the resemblance 
between the words Satyrice, Satyri, and Satyra i for, even though the 
term were exclusively of the Greek origin, yet taiura would be the 
correct orthography, and not Satyra or Satira ; for the ancient Romans 
pronounced the Greek u like the short u of the French. The gram- 
marians substituted the letter y for «, and for y persons of inferior 
learning substituted i, thus iaclytus, and inclitus, lacrymas and lacrimsd 
are for incliltus and lacrdmiB. But it is more probable that not only 
the composition itself, but also its title, or at least the application of the 
latter, took its rise among the Romans, than among the Greeks. The 
testimony of Horace and Quintilian are direct upon this point ; the 
former calls Ennius (as we said above) " rudis et intacti Greeds car- 
minis auctor," Sat. 1. 10, 93; the latter says (as before quoted) " satira 
TOTA est NOSTRA," lust. Or. 10. 1, 93. Now the testimony of these 
men of antiquity is far more worthy of credit than the uncertain con- 
jectures of moderns (as Jul. Scaliger) however learned ; further, the 
Greeks had no word derived from the Satyrs, which expressed the 
name of any composition like the Roman satires, the word ^arv^)Zut 
meaning to act with wantonness, conduct in which the Satyrs were 
represented as often engaging ; and indeed there was never any single 
species of poem or verses among the Greeks, to which the characteris- 
tics of the Ennian, and, above all, the Lucilian satire belonged ; but on 
the contrary, a great difference would be discovered on comparison.! 

* Saturitas comes for the Greek ^Ar»(t€ or r«T^0i,' which, according to Hesy- 
dbius is used by the Lacedsemonians to signify rx«^/ ^»TfuSi>, ""^ vessels fall of grapes." 

i* The ancients, when they were offenng to Ceres, Bacchus, or the other deities 
of the country, annual thanksgivings for favourable harvests, used to present first- 
Iraits of different kinds, all neaped on a dish, to each divinity according to the 
method of his worship. Such a medley of offerings was called hy the Greeks 
wdy*tt^H Bug-let and irminrfnmuki»t also mattM or mfetrtr^jet^ when it consisted of pulse. 
The Latins called dishes thus filled with various things lances saturcB^ or simply 
tatura; for they employed satur to designate that which was fiill, and had no 
deficiency, — ^thus color saiur is a perfect colour. 

X Koenig's remarks on this subject are as follows — ** There was amon? the 
Greeks no definite name which marked that species of composition in which the 
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The satiric fjEibles of the Greeks, particularly of tfalB comic poets, it in 
certain, had some affinity to the Roman satire, but the Silli had 
greater ; however, the matter and form of the satiric fable were unlike 
the Roman* compositions referred to. The Silli were didactic poems, 

▼ioM of mankind ^ere ridiculed aud censured; but at one time it assumed an 
•pic, at another a Ijrric, at another a dramatic and didactic dress, and its ndllexy 
was alwi^s directed against specified individiuds, and not against vice in the 
abstract; p. 23. 

^^ Even granting that the name be taken fromHhe Greeks, yet all a^ree that 
the latter never emploved it to designate any kind of poem, of the satiric class 
especially, theiefore the tue to which the Romans transferred it was entirely 
onginal m their case ;** p. 24. ^ The Greeks did not use anv word derived jfrom 
the Satyrs to signifjr such carping at men and manners, and such cutting irony; 
but to designtae this they used the terms r$tAwwft lut^m^ ttrnf^Shuv^ Uftfiiiuf, 
i^ufiftiuv ; while ratv^iiui meant to act with froward wantonness,** and not to 
ridicule. The word 9aul^ which is properly applied to the Satyrs, alludes to their 
wanton dancine rather than to raillery against others. The Satyrs indeed were 
lustful, bold and saltatonr; but I do not recollect to have read anywhere among 
the Gh»ek authors, that tne Satyrs assailed persons with taunts or ridicule, at least 
not as &r as the period in which the satiric drama flourished, nor do I think that 
that custom prevailed in the representation of that drama on the stage ;** p. 25. 
" The name satire properly belonged to the compositions of Ennius, and racu- 
vius, in which it was first exhibited, but not to the sinde poems of Horace, Per- 
sius, and Juvenal. For Ennius and Pacuvius called their entire book* satires, as 
appears from the terms used by Aulus Crellius in speaking of the works of Varro 
who imitated those poets. Perhaps Luoilius also termed hie books satires, and not 
single or isolated portions of those books. In the progress of time it is probable that 
the word lost its primitive signification, and was truisferred to the Lucilian style 
of composition. Cruq^uius tells us that in the most ancient MSS. Horace's satires 
are called Eclog», which in my mind is conclusive proof that Horace himself did 
not call his sinffle poems satires. It appears from Sat 1. 4, 73, that his sinria 
pieces were sent first to friends, and leaa to very few, so that subsequently either 
the author himself or some admirer of his works (rather, the grammarians,) collected 
the fugitive writings, and arranged them into books, giving them the title Eclogie. 
Amonff them there are pieces to which the name satire is by no means suit- 
able, whether we consider it as employed in its old or new meaning; but perhaps 
Horace allowed those nondescripts, which could not be arranged under a defimte 
class of compositions, to be included under the term satire, notwithstanding the 
manifest unsuitability of the term. In the same way it cannot be proved that 
the titles Sermones and Epistols were eiven by Horace, tiliough he may have 
given rise to such an idea by Sat 1. 4, 39. teqq, Epist. 1. 4, 1—2. 1, 250 ; (he 
calls the satires libelU in Epist. 1. 13, 4.) But Sidonius Apollinaris [B. a. D. 
430] proves that these titles are ancient. The grammarians also use them in 
quoting Horace. We do not know for certain what name Persius gave either 
to his Dooks or individual poems. PithsBus asserts that in some old MS. he 
found these words "• Thebaiaorum Persii Satyra,** and at the conclusion " £x- 
plicuit Theb. P. Satyra Feliciter.** The grammarians always speak of the 
** books** in Juvenal — But because Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, imitated Lu- 
eilius* style, each, however, in his own method, ti^ey are justlv to be ranked 
amonff the writers of so/m;, which title was ^ven both to their books and indi- 
vidual poems, not by the authors, but by their copyists. 

ft Eichstsdt writes as follows on the subject before us,— There are in the 
tra^ satires of the Greek very many points of difierence from the Roman 
satires ; but on a comparison of the latter with the Greek comtb satire, we find 
a much closer connexion. For, to pass over the choruses of Satyrs which 
the comic satire and Roman satire either very sparingly introduced or toti^y 
abolished, we find that both took their arguments from every-day life; both 
held up to view, and often to infieuny, private viUany, and both assailed their 
^ntemporaries with violent ridicule. 

In the traffic there is nothing of these. Yet I would not, on account of the points 
of simiUurity above mentioned, venture to side with those who judge the Greek 
'^yre to be the parent of Latm Satire. Horace and Quintiliau, both authorities of 
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iDdeed, but they differed in subject, and in the style ttf handling it i for 
they satirized the errors of the philosophers and- poets only ; they did 
not aim at reforming the manners of erery-day life, and we may ieel 
sure that if we had any of the Silli left us entire, we should see that 
their style was very different from that met with in the Roman satires, 
but very few fragments remain, whieh do not admit of an accurate 
comparison. We shall not combat with the assertion that Lucilius in 
particular, and his imitators, drew some of their colours, and pungency, 
from the old Greek comedy,(Vid. Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 1 — 10, 14; and Pers. 
1. 123), from tiie Iambi, the Silli, and Satyric fables ; but the Greeks 
are not on that account to be considered as haying written tatires, nor 
the Romans as having exhibited what they bad received from the others. 
Moreover, that the origin of satire was Roman, not Grecian, can be 
proved from history, and from the very form of the name. At an early 
period, when neither Satyri, and the Satyric dramas, nor any species 
of Greek poetry was known to the Romans, the Satire succeeded to 
the Saturnian and Fescennine verses on the stage as we saw above* 
and the term (satire), from some resemblance consisting chiefly in the 
variety of argument, was transferred by the authors and grammarians, 

great weight, explicitly declare that the latter was the invention of the Romans ; 
and it seems not at all unlikely that it rorung from the mde jests, and witty raillery, 
which the Roman youth used wantonly to utter on the stage at remote periodis. 
Further, not only in the argument and method with which it was hanmed,1)nt 
also in the style itself, we discover j^reat dissimilarity; for, in the first plaee, 
if we look at we aigument, which lay in various kinds of ridicule, the HoraHan 
satire cannot in any way be compared with the comico-safyric fables of the 
Greeks; the LucUian can, in some measure, for it presented some traces of 
their sarcastic facetiousness. For the satire which Horace's charming and 
polished wit adorned, which Persius^ gravity pointed, and Juvenal's unbending 
severity armed, as it were with poison, was the result of uncompromising moral 
rectitude, and depended upon an enlightened and liberal judsment of human 
affiurs, and on the becoming indignation of a noble mind; it therefore took its 
materuds from those more weighty vices which were visible in men's lives and 
characters, and which possibly might be checked by the lash of satiric reproof 
to the advantage of the community at lazge. The Greek Satyre, on the other 
hand, rather possessed a spirit of censure, than a desire to effect a correction of 
abuses ; it assailed now the condition, now the personal deformities of indivi- 
duals, so that it did not exhibit even decency or a sense of shame, from the dis- 
gusting cluuracter of its subjects and expressions. Now this species of wit so 
called was far surpassed in worth b;^ the gentlemanly and elegant humour of the 
Roman poets before mentioned, wmch did not lie in ouickness, or a solitary bon 
mot ; but in a continuative series of expressions, y However, Lucilius' satires 
seem to have come rather nearer to the former, as they employ the same subject 
for their ridicule, have a similar design, show the same disregard to modesty, and 
possess the same degree of boldness. In the second place, with respect to the me- 
thod of handling the argument, [i. e. style of writing], the dispute will doubtless be 
carried to certain forms of satyric poetry, in which even from their outward aspect, 
or from the law and structure of their composition, traces of resemblance may be 
discovered. But it is now clear that the satyrio dramas of the Gbeeks cannot be 
compared with the didactic satire of Lucilius and the rest, with sufiScient aptness 
and distinctness. Yet although the Romans in writing satires were sometimes 
remote from the dramatic species, which takes a vride range, and imparts to the 
stprle the variety of dialogue, and sudden vehemence, yet these embellishments 
of dramatic composition were resorted to by those who applied "the file" for 
the nolishing of their satires ; and a species of Roman comedy became general,-^ 
connned by a closer bond of dramatic action than the Greek fables. ^ Who is 
not reminded of the Fabellee Atellanse, which were said by the andnnts uni- 
versally to be most closely allied to the Greek Satyres ? However, we must 
limit {his opinion of the ancients to a more certain ground; namely that the 
comic satyre of the Greeks bean comparison with the satires of the Romans. 
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not only to those compositions said to be the inventions of Ennius, bat 
to those of Lacilias also. And this kind of composition is not spoken 
of by the Greek writers, nor its names, Satura, Satira, and Satyra ; 
the Romans, too, neither called their own satire Satyriea, nor were 
the Satyric poems, fables, or dramas of the Greeks erer called Satins 
or Satyrse. The Romans hardly make any mention of the Satyrio 
fables at least by name ; nor did any of them write compositions of_ the 
latter class (with the exception of Lacan, perhaps, to whom 14 Satyric 
fables are ascribed ; of what nature, however, we cannot say;) Satyrs, 
indeed, do not seem to have ever been introduced at Rome, the passage 
ifi Horace, which is considered evidence to the contrary, (Epist. ad. 
pis. 220, 250) being explained by Ruperti as containing rules for the 
Satyric fables of the Greeks, not of the Romans.*, Dionysius, who 
refers Rome and all that belonged thereto to a Greek origin, assigns to 
the same the commencement of a very ancient custom which prevailed 
in triumphal processions. In these the victorious army used to banter 
their general with raillery, and Satyri attacked the bystanders with 
jests and saucy expressions which he calls »i^T«fAOf »ati ^arv^izn ^atVut, 
But this custom was not borrowed from the Greeks. It is in reality to 
be traced to the most remote ages, and to the similar solemnizations 
of the old festivals before mentioned. It was nothing more than that 
custom afterwards so well known, which Dionysius ascribes to a later 
period only ; " vut T% fr«tnfutr» ficu«-tf ahr^x^^*'^ ** ** ^* verses like the 
Fescennine, and uncouth. Moreover, that those Satyri were only 
Mimists is seen from Dionysius' words, ** fiSrot %i idru^M tcctrmowrn 
4"! Ka) xartfUfMvvTc ritf ^it»tii»ias Kt*^fttf M tit yiXMTtfa /Kira^i^anrtf." 
Nor will this seem surprising when we remember that the words rdru^u, 
farv^i^ttv, and ^aru^ixis were applied to all characters and subjects of a 
jocular cast, and replete with mirth not the most dignified, and that 
the mimists and Pantomimists often put on the comic masks of the 
Satyrs, and represented the characters of the latter. Hence Ruperti 
would be inclined to refer two passages, one of AthensDUS, and the 
other of Marius Yictorinus, to the Mimes rather than to either the 
Satyric or Atellan fables. Marius adduces an Iambic dimeter ; 

Agite, fugite, quatite, Satyri, 

and the supposition that this line concluded a mime derives probability 
from Cic. pro Gsel. 27» " Mimi jam exitus est, non fabulsB : in quo quum 
clausula non invenitur, fugit ali4uis e manibus, deinde scabella concre- 
pant, aulsea tolluntur."f Athenseus tells us that Sulla gave the great- 

* Koenig supposes that Horace speaks of imitating or personating the Ghreek 
Satyrs in £atin. Hurd thinks that the Oscan characters had given way to the in- 
troauction of the Satyrs on the Roman stage. Eichstsedt considers that Horace 
being a consummate critic and reformer of the scenic poetry then prevailing 
among the Romans, recommends his contemporaries to abandon the employment 
of low Oscan characters, and introduce the Greek Satyrs, as being in s(yme de- 
^ee (though not much) more polished and adapted to the refinement of the age 
It is uncertain, however, whether that suggestion was adopted or not. 

*{< " This then is the end of a farce, not of a comedy, in which, when there is no 
conclusion, some person makes his escape, the benches crei^, and the curtain is 
drawn ;** Duncan, who adds, ^* Diomedes defines the farce (mimtts) to be an 
irreverent and lascivious imitation of obscene acts.'* It seems to have been a 
confused medley of comic drollery on a variety of subjects, without any consistent 
'': order or design, delivered by one actor, and heightened hj all the license of 
\ obscene gesticulation. Its best character, as practised b^ its greatest master, 
lAberius, was that of being witty in a very bad way ; and its sole end and boast, 
Tvtu diducere rictum,'^ [ Duncan does not seem to have been aware of the significa- 
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est encouragement to the Mimists, and wrote himself in his natiye ton- 
gue, Mf/Afiias f»r»^i»»s, that is, mimes in imitation of the comico-satyrio 
drama of the Greeks.* Now, though we allow that the Atellan fables, 
in-vented by the Osci, bore a strong resemblance to the Greek comico- 
satyric fables, yet our opinion is that that was the result, ehiejly, at least, 
of accident, nq^ of imitation. 

tion of scabeUum in the present passage of Cicero. It denotes aspecies of musical 
instrument which they pessed with the foot ; and to which they danced on the 
stage. It was employed to denote the beginning and end of an act] The verse 
above quoted from Marius, which is considered by Casaubon and Koenig to have 
been taken/rom some satyric fobU^ is objected to by £ichst»dt, on the following 

Sounds : 1st, Tbat ** the source from which it was taken is not specified ; 2dly, 
ar. Yictorinus, in order to illustrate each species of metre, both composed verses 
of his own, to correspond with the specihed poetical feet, and translated into 
Latin, measures which were used only oy the Greek poets." From Cicero (loc. 
cit.) we find that, if the mimes had unity of action, yet they had not complicar 
tion and development, points of the greatest importance to the comedy. Perhaps 
also from the same passfige, some light may be thrown on Juv. 8. 187. and 13. 11. 
* Eichstsdt thinks tmit by Atnenaeus xotfiMi. ^etr., the Atellan Fables are 
unified; Casaub., either the Atellan, or Tabernarise, or at least certain mimes; 
Kosnig, that satiric dramas are meant. 
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ROMAN SATIRIC POETS. 



In the former treatise we have shown that the Satnra, or Satira of the 
Romans, had two distinct branches, t. e,, the Dramatic and Didactic. 
We shall now briefly mention those poets who respectively followec 
each, and, therefore, either versified different plots and characters, or 
inveighed against the vices of their own times. 

Cneius Nsdvius, the most ancient of the Roman poets, was a native 
of Campania. He wrote a description in Satumian verses of the second 
Panic war, in which he had served in person. He also wrote Satire, 
which was of the dramaUe species; for he exhibited his first play a. u. o. 
519 ; that is, only four years after the birth of Ennins, and died 549. 
It is said that on account of his having satirized the elder Scipio and 
Metellus, he was thrown into prison, and afterwards was sent into exile ; 
after which he never returned, but died at Utica. 

Ruperti thinks that the Satire of Lucius Pomponius, mentioned by 
Priscian, belonged to the dramatic also. Pomponius was a native of 
Bononia, and the most distinguished writer of the Atellan Fables. He 
was the first that wrote the latter in the Latin dialect, previously to 
which they were in the Oscan. T. Quinctius Atta, in the time of Cicero, 
was another writer of this class. 

M. Pacuvius, the tragic poet and painter, was the author of Satires 
in the Ennian style. He was either the nephew or grandson of Ennius, 
and was bom at Brundusium about the year 220 B. C, and died about 
131 B. C. Whether or not he dosdy followed the footsteps of Ennius 
in his style, cannot now be ascertained ; in fact we would have remained 
in ignorance of the fact of hia being a satiric poet at all, only for the 
words of Diomedes, lib. 8 : " Olim carmen, quod ex variis poematibus 
constabat, Satira vocabatur, quale soripserunt* Paouviub et Ennius." 
Some few fragments of his tragedies only remain. Sevius Nicanor may 
perhaps be regarded as an author of Ennian Satires ; but the matter is 
doubtfiU. He lived in the age of Varro, or a little later. 

The Satire of Varro somewhat resembled the Ennian, in blending 
various metres and subjects, the grave with the jocose ; but it inter- 
mingled prose with verse, and, like the Lucilian employed Greek and^ 
Latin. Quintilian (Inst. Or. 10, 1. s. 93) has the following remarks, 

* '*The passages of Horace (Epis. 2. 1, 36.), and Quintilian (lO, 1), which 
relate to Pacuvius^ must mean that his chief excellence consisted m hu laboured 
polish of versification, and skill in the dramatic conduct of the scene." AhOwh, 
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"Alterum iUud est et prius Satirof genus, (soil. £imianum, quod anti- 
quius est, Hup.) quod non sola cqrminum varietate (sed etiam orationis, 
prosae et nameris adstrictsd, Latinss et Grsecse, Eup.) mixtum condidit 
M, Terentius Varro, vir Eomanorum eruditissimus, Plurimoa hie 
lihros et doctissimos eomposuit, perxtissimus Ungues Latinos et omnia 
antiguitatis et rerum Groscarum nostrarumquef plus tamen scientifB 
eollaturus guam eloquentim.*'* 

The plan which Varro pursued in his Satires (which are also called Zi&rt) 
will be best learned from his own words, quoted by Cic. Acad., Quest. 1, 2 : 
" Quie nemo adhuc docuerat, nee erat, undo studiosi scire possent, ea, 
quantum potui (nihil enim magnopere meorum miror) feci, ut essent nota 
nostris : a Graecis enim peti non poterant, et post L. JElii nostri occasum 
ne a Latinis quidem. Et tamen in illis iieteribus nostris, quse, Menippum 
imitati, non interpretati, qud,dam hilaritate conspersimus, multa admista 
ex intim& philosophisl, multa dicta dialectice: quse quo faciliuB minus 
docti intelligerent, jucunditate quftdam ad legendum invitati, in lauda- 
tionibus, in lis ipsis antiquitatum proosmiis philosophisd, scribere volui- 
mus, si modo consequuti sumus." Varro imitated the style of Menippus, 
a Cynic philosopher of Gadara, who used to talk lightly of grave and 
serious subjects — ^whence both himself and his Satires have been termed 
•* Menippean" and ** Cynical." 

The chief writers of this species of Satire were Julian [the Apostate] 
in his Satire on the Caesars, in which he leans severely on all the Roman 
emperors, from Julius Caesar to Constantino, and in his Mif'aTwywy, ''Beard- 
hater ;** wherein he lashed the inhabitants of Antioch, who used to hold 
up to ridicule the length of beard which Julian wore : Lucius Annaeus 
Seneca, in his witty effusion on the death of Claudius Caesar, in which 
he represents the imperial blockhead to have been translated, not to the 
ranks of the gods, but to gourds, cucurbitae, xtkoxvvB^nti for this word was 
applied to persons of stupidity and foolishness ; and Claudius perished 
by eating a species of the xoXtxufB'fif, of which he was very fond ; hence 
Seneca entitled his Satire, not a*6^Ut^tf, but av»»oXa»vvrti9ts : T. Pe- 
tronius Arbiter (a man of consular rank, a native of Marseilles, a favourite 
of Nero, and called " eHeganticB arbiter;" he was driven, by the machi- 
nations of Tigellinus to commit suicide, which he effected by causing his 
▼eins to be opened) in his Satiricum, or libri Satiricdn, in which he 
severely attacks the vices of his age — avarice, luxury, pride, &c. ; Mar- 
cianus Mineus Felix Capella, a native of Madaura in Africa (or, ac- 
cording to the MSS., of Carthage), in his work called Satu» or Satirioon, 
divided into nine books, the first two of which form a separate work, an 
allegory, the subject of which is the apotheosis of Philologia and her 
marriage with Mercury ; Marcianus lived in the fifth century of the 
present era : Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus Boethius, a man of 

* The only difficulty in the understanding of the above quotation lies in the 
word prius. It is, as we see above, explained by Ruperti as equivalent to anti- 
quius^ " more ancient;^ by Gesner, "more excellent;" or, abbreviated for posfeniM, 

"later." Varro was bom k. u. c. 638; died, 726 or 727; was instructed by 

the learned L. iBlius Stilo, enjoyed the friendship of Cicero, and other distin- 
suished personages ; was nude tribune, and filled other offices in the state ; em- 
braced Pompey's interests in the civil wars ; but was reeoncUed to Csesar, and 
was appointed by him to arrange the books which the Dictator and others had 
eoUeetod ; was proscribed by Antony, a.u. 710. He tells us himself, that before 
he was 84, he had written 490 books ; but venr few portions of his works are 
extant. He is called " the most learned of the Romans,*' and by a Greek writer 
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consular rank (bom at Rome a.d. 455 ; beheaded, 524,) in his celebrated 
work called ** Consolations of Philosophy :" The Encomium Morisd, of 
Erasmus, stands foremost in the list of modem compositions. 

Horace, who was bom A.n. 689 ; that is, 40 years after the death of 
Lucilius, informs us that there were, before his time, some who imitated, 
or rather tried to imitate Lucilius ; but failed. " Hoc (scil. saUricum 
poema) erat, ezperto frustra Varrone Atacino atque quibusdam aliis 
melius quod scribere possem, inventore minor," Sat. 1. 10, 46, <fec. 
The allusion here, it need scarcely be remarked, is not to the Terentius 
Varro spoken of aboye, but to P. Terentius Varro, who was bom a.u. 
670 ; and called Atacinus, either from his native place being Atax, a 
village of Gallia Narbonensis, or from the river Atax in the same country. 
Besides his Satires, he wrote a poem entitled " De Bello Sequanico," and 
translated the Argonautica of ApoUonius Bhodius. He was the author 
also of several epigrams and elegies. 

We have no knowledge, even by name, of the ot?ier8 referred to by 
Horace, as authors in the style of the Lucilian Satire. Casaubon men- 
tions Ssdvius, or Suevius Nicanor (vid. supr.), and Lenoeus ; but it is not 
likely, according to Ruperti, that they were of this class. The latter 
scholar substitutes LueiuSt or rather TUus Albutius, mentioned by Varro 
(De Re Rustica, 8. 2, 17). He was contemporary with Lucilius, who 
speaks of him often in his Satires. Julius Florus, who lived in the time 
of Horace, wrote Satires which comprehended the Ennian, Lucilian, and 
Yarronian styles. Horace inscribed to him Epist. 3, lib. 1; and 2. 2. 

After Horace*s time many pursued this species of Satire ; the most 
celebrated of which writers were Persius and Juvenal. Tumus, a 
native of Aurunca, is highly praised for his writings, by Martial ; also 
Sulpitia or Sulpicia, wife of Calenus, wrote a satire on the corrupt state 
of the empire under Domitian, when the latter had expelled the philo- 
sophers from the city. Statins praises the talent of Manlius Yopiscus, 
both as regards his satirical and other poems. The names of Julius 
Rufus, Comutus, Gavius Bassus, and Rabirius or Rubrius, are handed 
down to us in connexion with Satires of this class ; but Ruperti is rather 
inclined to doubt that the first wrote Satires, and that the others wrote 
after the model of Lucilius. Martial (10. 99) mentions Rufus; but 
Wemsdorf maintains that Martial does not allude to him as a satirical 
writer. AnnsBus Comutus, the stoic philosopher and tragic poet, was 
Persius' instructor. That he was the author of Satims appears from 
the words of Fulgentius : " M. Comutus in Satyra ait, dec. ;" and 
therefore Casaubon thinks that the words '* pallentes radere mores, 
Doctus et ingenue culpam defigere ludo" (Pers. 5. 15.), spoken in the 
person of Comutus, are to be understood as implying that the latter had 
exercised his pupil in writing Satires, and had on some occasions 
written a few himself by way of pattern. 



BEMAEKS 

ON THE 
DIFFERENCES OBSERVABLE BETWEEN THE STTLB OF 

LUCILIUS, HORACE, PERSIUS, AND JUVENAL. 

[taken, with few alterations, from ruperti.] 



In order to form a proper judgment on the taliject which wd have now 
to consider, the age in which each poet lived, also the manners and par- 
suits which then prevailed, should he particularly regarded. For no 
species of composition was more the offspring of time and circumstance 
than Satire, which thence derives its subjects, pith, and complexion. 
Besides, the genius, education, and mode of life peculiar to each writer 
should he minutely observed. 

We shall, in the first place, say a few words about Lucilius separately. 
This writer lived from the time of the siege of Carthage to the com- 
mencement of the fifth consulate of Marius (in which the Cimbri and 
Teutones were subdued). During this period there was, as it were, a 
struggle between the old and new manners, between virtue and vice ; but 
the formei vas yet openly commended by many. It is true that num- 
bers had begun to be infected with the corrupting luxury which had been 
imported from Asia, Greece, and Macedonia ; but there were not want- 
ing persons who, at least, gave some check to the inroads of such perni- 
cious visitants. Freedom, both in speaking and writing, had not yet been 
abolished by law, nor was much consideration shown to birth and rank. 
Moreover, the Romans, having gained some refinement from the study 
of Menander's productions and those of the other Greek authors, were 
gradually divesting themselves of that harsh rusticity of wit and manner 
which was so characteristic of them, and had already begun to model 
their language after the Greek. Lucilius was on the most intimate 
terms of friendship with the younger Scipio Africanus, Lsslius, and 
other distinguished personages — ^relying on whom for support, he lashed 
the vicious, even by name, with impunity. He has shown in his writings 
much of the old Roman humour, coupled with the keen irony which he 
drew from the Greek comedians. His style is rough, and Greek is 
interspersed throughout the poems ; but his versus are more polished 
than those of Ennius, though not so much as those composed by the 
writers of the Augustan era. 

The age of Horace differed in all respects from that of Lucilius. The 
luxury, avarice, and other evils, which foreign wealth had carried to 
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Rome, were continuously and speedilj breaking down the state ; the tri- 
bunic seditions of the Gracchi, Drusus, Apuleiiis, <t;c., and, shortly after 
these, the civil wars, proscriptions, perpetual dictatorships, and trium- 
virate, gave it a great shock. The public morals [vid. Liv. Pref.] at first 
gave way by degrees ; bnt now they began to decline rapidly, riches and 
pleasures having created a blind longing for universal destruction. The 
Roman citizens, who formerly, as long as frugality and coatneted means 
won a proper respect, lived an humble and industrious life, were seized, 
all along from Sulla's time, with the most wild and insatiable passion of 
gaining and spending, while the very females evinced equal culpability 
with the other sex. Cicero, more than once, deplores the falling off, in 
public and in private, of that ancient discipline, with which, in the 
opinion of eminent judges, arose and fell the might of Rome. He also 
says that the moderation and self-^restraint which the Capailli, Fabricii, 
and Curii practised, were so far from being imitated in his time, thAt they 
were scarcely to be foftnd even in the books then extant ; that even the 
writings were no more heard of which set forth the austerity of former 
days. The example which Augustus, a most luxurious and lavish prince, 
and, above all, which that singularly effeminate person Maecenas, set to 
the citizens — the amazing wealth which flowed into the city from its 
provinces and dependencies — the undisturbed peace which the empire 
enjoyed in the reign of Augustus, after being harassed by tumultuous and 
long-continued disturbances, were utterly effacing the scanty remnant 
of their ancestors' primitive magnanimity and virtuous morals, and were 
fast infusing into all a wish to give way to luxurious habits, to unmanly 
inertness, and to sensual delights. These results harmonized with the 
wishes of Augustus. He acted according to the advice .of his wily 
minister, in taking every possible means to divert the minds of his 
subjects from the thoughts of their lost freedom, and from scrutinizing 
the change in the posture of the state, that thus his own power might be 
firmly established. With this view he allowed the state to preserve its 
oviward form as before ; the titles and dignities of former magistrates 
he suffered to remain, while he drew their power to himself; the lower 
classes he reduced to inactivity and torpor, by douceurs, and by frequent 
and costly gladiatorial shows and games ; but persons of sounder judg- 
ment he attached to his interests by conferring upon them posts of 
honour, or other obligations ; and, at the same time, he stirred up in 
them a relish for scientific and literary pursuits, which, from a vain 
wish for praise, he affected to love. This great change of circumstances 
naturally induced a change in the style of speaking, thinking, and act- . 
ing ; and so that freedom of language which had before been employed 
in books, and heard in the senate and all assemblies, was now succeeded . 
by the language of flatterers, sycophants, and slaves, who depended al- 
together on their patron's nod. Hence, after Cicero's death, real elo- 
quence was heard no more, and the poets were a vile class of imitators. 
However, the period of Augustus- reign was unquestionably superior to 
the last years of the republic. This emperor gave his subjects peace 
and the possession of property in security ; he also, by most salutary 
laws, restrained numerous vices ; and, though he himself in his youth 
had disgraced himself by his misdeeds, and incurred the reputation of 
being cruel in his triumvirate, yet his conduct afterwards counter- 
balanced those faults ; for he was . a kind and indulgent master and 
patron, a courteous and faithful friend, an excellent person in his do- 
mestic relations, and a good monarch, insomuch that the title " Pater 
Patriffi" was not ill bestowed upon him. He encouraged the arts and. 
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sciences, and, if he did not actively stimulate his subjects to the practice 
of virtue, yet, by rewards and punishments, he caused them to preserve 
a semblance of it. Thus, then, honour and honesty, a feeling of justice 
and truth, and an appreciation of the. excellent and the elegant, had not 
yet become entirely extinct, but were even kept 6live by the study of 
Greek literature which still prevailed. 

At this period (soil, from 689 a. tj. c. to Y46) lived Horace, a man of 
gay and agreeable disposition, courteous, polite, humorous, sprightly; 
no less a favourite of Venus and Bacchus than of the Muses, faithful 
and sincere, grateful and kind. He was sprung from a father, who, 
though he could not claim high birth, was most commendable in his 
conduct, and was a faithful guardian of his son's morals. Horace was 
possessed of great natural abilities, which he had chastened by acquain- 
tance with the Greek authors ; and, by close intimacy with the most ac- 
complished and influential personages of his time, he had acquired a con- 
siderable polish. He flourished in security in the favour of Csesar and 
of the chief men of the state ; not, however, by any means adopting or 
servilely assenting to their views and opinions. Trammelled by the laws 
of no system of philosophy, he culled flowers at one time in the garden 
of Zeno; at another, of Epicurus (vid. Epist. i. 1, 113). Private virtue 
he taught and practised, when no longer it was displayed in public; 
and, when Brutus and Cassius were conquered, and the chief power was 
conferred on Augustus, he yielded to fortune, and commenced to write 
for his subsistence, wishing to be enabled to pass his life remote from 
politics, and aiming merely at the possession of a moderate competence. 

After Augustus the state of affairs was altered greatly for the worse. 
Licentiousness and the other vices, which during his reign had, as we 
said before, been either in some degree curbed, or, at least, indulged 
rather in private, were after his death freed from all restraint, and the 
succeeding emperors even sanctioned them by their examples. The 
most abandoned of the Caesars were, 1st. Tiberius, a man naturally 
cruel and vicious, but who dissembled his real nature during the lives 
of Augustus and Germanicus, and managed afterwards to strengthen 
his power by depriving the people of their right of elections, and by 
cutting off many persons even on groundless accusations of treason. 
2dly. Caius Caligula, a monster of depravity, a methodical madman. 
3dly. Claudius, a man of dull intellect, entirely given up to his wives 
and his freedmen. 4thly. Nero, a person not more notorious for his 
crimes than his folly. 5thly. Galba, a man of miserly disposition. 
6thly. Otho, effeminate and luxurious. Ythly. Vitellius, cruel, indolent, 
and gluttonous. After the death of the latter, the state enjoyed tran- 
quillity during the reign of the moderate Vespasian, and his successor 
the generous and excellent Titus. Domitian succeeded the last-named 
monarch, and again were the morals of Rome destroyed ; so much so, 
indeed, that the munificent and humane Nerva, who followed Domitian, 
was looked on by the infatuated people with contempt. From the year 
u. 0. 850, during the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, a new light began 
to dawn. — The former, from his mild, and, at the same time, efficient 
method of government, from his affording freedom, security, and repose 
as well to individuals as to the state at large, was by the senate and the 
people unanimously gifted with the title of " Optimus ;** the latter 
strengthened the state by laws, relieved the provinces, and aided the 
literati with generous profusion ; he corrected the judiciary proceedings 
and greatly improved military discipline. In the periods preceding the 
reigns of Vespasian and Nerva, there existed scarcely a shadow of the 
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moderation, honour, and magnmimeas spirit of ancient Rome ; the laws 
of their country, liberty, religion, were titteriy disregarded by the citi- 
zens ; their audacious contempt of Heaven was equalM by their obse- 
quious fawning to superiors, and by their effeminate superstition. Hig- 
nities were conferred, not on the meritorious, but on ^e wealthy or on 
the base ; their minds were totally atrerse to all grave studies and pur- 
suits ; luxury and lasciviousness had almost annihilated every particle 
of physical and mental energy ; those who professed to be philosophers 
(with the exception, perhaps, of the Stoics, Seneca, Gornutus, and a 
few others) being led away by the allurements of pleasure, adopted the 
system of Aristippus or Epicurus ; or, merely from a love for disputa- 
tion, embraced the system of the Academy ; or, from vain ostentation, 
affected the gravity of the Stoics, not in their morals, but in their lan- 
guage and peculiarities of personal appearance ; or else, attaching them- 
selves to no sect, they roamed, like bees, whithersoever their fuicy led 
them. Eloquence too, when freedom and the right of elections were 
wrested by Tiberius from the people, was degraded from its forensic 
brightness to the expressing of fulsome panegyrics in the senate, and to 
the pleading of mimic causes, in the retirement of schools for youth : 
the natural result of which was, that oratory soon turned aside from its 
native elegance and truth, from its simplicity, weight, and sublimity, to 
rhetorical subtilties and childish verbal ornament; to a far-fetched 
ornament and richness of expression, destitute, however, of strength or 
nerve ; and to a vain display of learning, and a straining after effect. 
With regard to poetry, its style turned completely aside from that on 
which it ought entirely to depend — namely, genius and correct judgment 
-^0 art and set rules, which, without the two other requisites, are, of 
course, of no avail, — for, though able to give additional force and proper 
direction to a noble or fine sentiment, yet they cannot originate one in 
a person naturally destitute of talent. From this time forward the lan- 
guage of the poets, in general, was filled with Eastern bombast, or else 
barren in the extreme ; it varied much in words and phrases ; servilely 
imitated the expressions of others ; had a frigid copiousness, bold transi- 
tions, harsh transpositions, unusual tropes and figures, many obsolete 
words, and other faults too numerous for mention. This decline of 
oratory and poetry was consonant with the spirit of that age, in which 
men were receding from nature, and were forming their minds no longer 
by the study of the Greek masters, and by an accurate knowledge of 
life ; but by the instructions of the grammarians and rhetoricians (who 
were, for the most part, men of stolidity, and fond of displaying their 
erudition), and by the constant practice of declamation and recitation. 

In these times lived Persius and Juvenal ; the former of whom died 
at the early age of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, in the ninth year of 
Nero's reign ; the latter, as we elsewhere have stated, died at the age 
of eighty, in Egypt. Persius was born at Volaterrss, in Etruria, and 
was descended of a noble and wealthy family. His first preceptors at 
Rome were Palsemon the Grammarian, and Virginius Rufiis the Rhe- 
torician ; but from his sixteenth year he was under the celebrated Stoic 
philosopher, Comutus. He was possessed of maiden-like modesty, and 
morals the most unblemished ; he was the friend of virtue alone, and 
the ceaseless enemy of vice ; but he was, perhaps, happier in imitating 
Zeno and Ghrysippus than Lucilius and Horace. His Satires, unlike 
Horace's, were not published when they were written, but were known 
-"ly to the faithful friends to whom he addressed them, as Comutus, 
■sus, Plotius, Macrinus, Ac, who published them after the author's 
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death. Ileiice it is that we find in his poems great freedom of expressing 
whatever his indignation prompted. This he could not have done with 
safety had he puhlished them during his life-time. JuTenal, like Horace, 
was not a follower of any particular sect (Bor. Epist. 1. 1, 13 seq, and 
Jav. 13. 121) ; and was not inferior to the latter in talent ; he is even 
considered his superior in keen and extensive knowledge of the world and 
in philosophical lore ; but sometimes we detect traces of art which he 
had gained by his long attendance at the schools. He was witness, not 
only to dismal periods of the state, but also to times during which it 
enjoyed comparative tranquillity and happiness under Vespasian, Titus, 
Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian ; and the Satires which he had written 
when a youth, and which he had not dared to publish, were polished by 
him in his old age, and given to the world, as he could do so then with 
security. 

From the brief remarks which we have now made on the times and 
characters of Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, we can easily form an 
estimate of their relative merits and deflects, which we shall now pro- 
ceed shortly to review. 

These three writers had, doubtless, the same design as all the other 
satiric poets ; namely, to afford instruction and amusement, and to dis- 
play, as in a painting, the morals of mankind. This, however, they 
essayed each in a manner different from the other, according to the 
diversity of the times in which they lived, and their peculiar talent. 
For, in the age of Augustus, when matters wore a lively appearance, 
and when the empire and the laws were in vigour, a poet might indulge 
in a laugh of ridicule at the errors of the day ; but, during the reigns of 
Nero and Domitian, when affkirs were harrying to ruin ; when vice had 
reached its acme, and required violent remedies, (vid. Juv. Sat. 1. 45 
seq.; QSseq.; iSaeq.; 141 seq, ; 2.25teq.; 121 seq. ; 162 seq.; 3. 
150 seq.); ridicule no longer prevailed; and the virtuous man was filled 
with grief, which, being smothered long and deeply, at length rose to in- 
dignant wrath. Besides, as we before stated, Horace had been much 
softened and polished by intimacy with the most refined persons of the 
empire, and was by nature more inclined to merriment than to gravity. 
Perhaps he himself had a^dread of harsh censorious reproof; and, being 
deeply versed in the knowledge of mankind, he was of opinion that more 
vices were the offspring of volatility and weakness of mind than of its 
bond fide depravity ; that gentle remedies were more salutary and effi- 
cacious than violent ones ; and that it was better to accommodate him- 
self to the times, and endure the manners of his contemporaries with 
gentleness and moderation, than act the part of a rigorous and uncom- 
promising judge against them. He accordingly does not so much satirize 
vice$ which were as yet ostensibly kept in restraint by the laws, as he does 
folly and other errors which do not come under legal cognizance. Nor 
does he make it his chief aim to excite a feeling of shame in his fellow- 
citizens, or to lay down with grave precision precepts for the proper 
discharge of their social duties ; but rather in a skilful, attractive, and 
jocular manner, to convince them that they are not such persons as 
they wish to appear, and, consequently, that they cannot impose upon 
nen of experience.* Hence he even ridicules the foolish and silly as 

* Koeniff^s remarks on this subject are so excellent that we cannot do better 
than translate them :— " Horace did not take upon him the task of satirizing 
▼ices of a heinous character; he meant to impart to others that practical phi- 
losophy, not to be found in the formulas of the teachers, but which he had nimself 
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though he were aiming at something else, and gives the vicious oftener 
a slight iround than a home-thrust ; while he by no means spares him* 
self, in order to have a just license to reprove others. Persius sifts and 
examines errors according to the opinions of the Stoics, and tries vices 
by the rules of rigid virtue ; he either glows with generous ardour or 
harshly gives vent to gloomy passion, Juvenal either inculcates virtue 
with dignified gravity, and acts the part of an austere instructor ; or, 
fired with anger and indignation, he inveighs, for the most part, against 
the vices themselves, — sometimes lashing them with severity, — some- 
times raising against them the laugh of broad reproof and scorn [cachin- 
nus]. ** Inasmuch," says Koenig, " as he lived among men whose minds 
had become callous, and intellects dull, by the long continuance of 
vicious practices, he could hardly employ that refined humour and plea- 
santry, those profound and keen witticisms, which had so distinguished 
Horace : add to this, that the man whose indignation is thoroughly 
roused by villany and baseness, cannot be sparing of his abuse, can 
utter nothing in sportive humour. On the contrary, he brings into odium 
things worthy of blame, and that gentle and pleasant laugh of ridicule 
[risus] which he may have used when unexcited, changes now to one of 
angry censure." Tet he often tempers his Archilochian severity by a 
little mirth, and his gravity by agreeable urbanity. In his earlier Satires, 
chiefiy, he displays harshness to a great extent ; but in those which seem 
to be the fruit of his advanced years and more matured genius, the heat 
of anger had evidently abated and had yielded to coldness of declama- 
tion ; in these, too, individuals are seldomer and less rancorously assailed, 
exactly as in the Epistles of Horace. 

Persius borrows almost all his precepts and weapons of ofience from 
the portico and the school ; Horace and Juvenal take theirs from that 
genuine and popular philosophy which is derived from extensive worldly 
experience and intimate knowledge of mankind, and which adapts itself 
to the prevailing state of feeling or condition of things, or to the nature 
of the subject to be handled. Persius, blindly attached to the life and 
doctrine of the Stoics, does not see what is displeasing in either ; where- 
as the morals, personal appearance, the paradoxes, subtllties, pride, 
hypocrisy, and other faults peculiar to the Stoic and Cynic philosophers 
chiefly, supply Horace and Juvenal with materials for ridicule and 
wrath. Persius's reasoning is scholastic and exceedingly subtile, so that 
it does not readily penetrate into the mind ; that of the other two is 
simple and clear, adapted to the humblest capacity, formed on the basis 

acquired by much experience of the world, and which has more real utility in 
respect to all the relations of life. He wished to teach, to instruct, to root out 
the errors by which the minds of men were beset ; to remove wrong and rashly 
formed views ; to show how one may live to the best advantage, safely, peace- 
fully, honourably, and with pleasure to himself ; and all this he wished to teach 
in such a way as not to offend his reader by a master^s harshness, by a philoso- 
pher's haughtiness, or by a display of learning; but that he might think that he 
was listening to an amusing friend, or rather to truth itself, in appearance and 
ffarb simple and pleasing, and addressing you with much courtesy and humour. 
If you judge of him from this plan, and from the method in which he pursued it^ 
he will, undoubtedly, bear off the palm from all who followed in this style ; not, 
indeed, from Juvenal, inasmuch as the latter pursued another and a different plan 
in another and different method. Nor does this seem true, that Horace^s method 
of reforming errors by ridicule is superior to Juvenal^ which brin^ vice into 
odium and abhorrence. Horace, indeed, was less successful than Juvenal in 
what he designed ; for the former can niKly produce a laugh, whereas the latter 
never fails to excite indignation. 
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of genuine truth, calculated to seize the mind firmly, and to afibct it 
with pleasurable feelings. Horace* philosophy, moreover, is that of 
life, which teaches us to look with contempt upon power, wealth, out- 
ward show, and the common pursuits of men ; to over-estimate nothing 
[nil admirari]; to view mental tranquillity, safe mediocrity, and the 
power of living for himself in unrestricted leisure, as the greatest bless- 
ings a man can receive ; to be content even in straitened circumstances ; 
to make a joyful use of the present ; to avoid disquietude respecting the 
future ; to seek true happiness within ourselves, not from things ex- 
ternal ; to solicit gifts of fortune only ftom the deity ; but from our- 
selve$ to derive wisdom and equanimity. 

Horace gives to some of his satires an epistolary, to some a dramatic 
form, in order to affect his readers more pleasurably and forcibly. 
Persius and Juvenal also adopted the same plan ; but to pass over the 
fact that the latter two reduced only one or two speeches, and but a 
portion of their subject ; never the entire— to a dramatic shape. The 
dialogue of Persius is more like a poetic figure than resembling that of 
Horace, namely, a vivid representation of facts, calculated to afford the 
greatest pleasure from theextensive variety of his speeches, firom their 
elegance and novelty, and from his ingenious choice of character, and 
remarkable propriety of thinking and speaking. Juvenal oftener prefers 
to take upon himself the character of teacher or declaimer, than to in* 
troduce a colloquy between others ; but for this defect he compensates 
by his vividness of representation, by the justice and dignified gravity of 
his sentiments, and by the propriety of his diction. All the three poets — 
but Juvenal and Persius more frequently than Horace — introduce per- 
sons under their real names contending in argument. This is far from 
being unpleasing, as the image is more attractive and effectual, when 
thus it is animated by characters ; yet the reader is often at a loss to 
know whether certain expressions are uttered by the opponent, or by the 
poet in irony. In his epistles Horace particularly excels in refined wit 
[urbanitas], in excellence of subject, and in the consnnmiate skill with 
which he treats of ^e same matters, over and over again, in various 
ways ; charming or instructing by his digressive remarks, — ^blending the 
utile with the dvHcet expressing his own feeling with reserve or freedom, 
commending or reproving, exhorting or dissuading, those to whom he 
writes. He has likewise inscribed his satires, and epistles, for the most 
part, to well-known and illustrious characters ; Persius and Juvenal 
generally to obscure individuals. The former plan has most effect in 
giving credit and influence to the writer's sentiments ; the laXter is to be 
attributed to the difference of the times in which the poets lived. Further, 
many persons, known only by their names, and by some folly or vice of 
which they had been guilty, are frequently dismissed with a word or two 
of remark by Horace and Persius ; but by Juvenal they are spoken of at 
greater length. Sometimes by the laUer method the force of the satire 
is weakened; but by the /ormer much obscurity is thrown upon passages, 
for the accurate understanding of which it would be necessary to be 
well acquainted with the persons and events alluded to. However, this 
obscurity is common to all the ancient satiric poets, as they wrote for 
their own country ; men to whom many things must have been familiar, 
which are obscure to us. [Such is Eoenig's opinion also]. Between 
the satires and epistles of Horace several points of difference exist ; 1. 
in the form ; 2. in the subject ; 3. the style of language ; 4. the metre. 
Eichstsedt thus speaks on this subject, " With respect to /orm, inasmuch 
as the epistle is addressed to some particular individual, either real or 

b2 
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fictttious, all the composition mast be suited to the disposition, manners, 
times and circumstances, not only of the anther, but also of the indlTi- 
doal to whom it is addressed. There is nothing of this discernible in 
the satires ; for, even if they be inscribed to any person, yet the inscrip> 
tion only serves as a dedication, and does not affect the handling of the 
subject. But the same epistle, which has a fixed and unvarying form, 
is found in its mbjeet^matter varied and shifting ; for the materials 
and variety of the latter are bounded by no limits save those which, 
distinguish poetry from prose. Because, whatever furnishes materials 
for common epistolary communications (except those which from their 
nature do not admit of a poetical dress), may be employed by the writer 
of poetical epistles. These last may be divided into three classes ; 1. 
Didactic ; 2. Elegiac ; 3. Sportive. To the didactic belong the moral or 
ethical epistles, such as Horace wrote. Their scope is to teach and 
instruct individuals, to inculcate virtuous principles, and to stimulate 
the practice of virtue. Now, although the satire comes near these 
moral epistles, and particularly so in Horace* case, who reproves vices 
with such gentle courtesy, and who has with such judgment blended 
praises of what is good with light censure of what is evil ; yet all the 
force of the satire does not turn upon instruction and admonition, but 
upon ridicule and censure ; since its aim is to note, reprove, and chas- 
tise either the disgrace attendant- upon the commission of the more 
heinous vices, or the folly attendant upon the more trivial. And hence 
arise two species of satire ; 1. the sprightly and pleasant, such as 
Horace wrote ; 2. the grave and austere, as those of Juvenal and 
Persius. As the subject-matter of the poems is different, so also is 
their style of language and metre. Thus in his epistles Horace dis- 
plays the gravity of a philosopher, of a man who studied true wisdom. 
In his satires he exhibits the levity of a comic writer, such as is to be 
looked for from a young poet, who took pleasure in those festive enjoy- 
ments which were suited to his years. In his epistles the metre is more 
strictly in accordance with regular rules than in his satires. We find in 
the epistles not only the seeds of the Socratic philosophy scattered here 
and there ; but also that fascinating and mild method of disputation on 
subjects of morality or duty, which characterizes Socrates, or at least his 
pupils.'' We are aJso informed by the same author, that the epistle to the 
Pisos, especially, contains imitations of Plato, and that the aim of this 
production was to refute the then prevalent judgment respecting poetry, 
by imparting instruction at one time jocularly, at another in serious lan- 
guage ; also, to reprove both those scribblers who attempt poetry without 
the requisite genius and learning, and those who favour them : whatever 
else is introduced is merely episodic. 

Besides the dramatic form of some satires, of which we have spoken 
before, there is a peculiar feature which is no less pleasing than original 
in Horace' invention and arrangement of his subjects, which, however, 
seems to be rather the effect of carelessness than of art. Availing 
himself of a fitting opportunity, either afforded by some time, place, or 
person, or his own reflection ; and concealing his intention of uttering 
ridicule and reproof, he, in indirect language, as though doing some- 
thing else, rebukes errors and vices, pursues subjects of various kinds, 
which present themselves as it were spontaneously to him, scatters his 
missive weapons in a manner quite unexpected, attacks persons una- 
wares, deals them sudden side-blows, roams over pleasant grounds in 
careless speed, turns .often from the road upon which he had just set 
out, and appears either not to have a definite end in view, or shapes 
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his coarse to the goal, if he has any, by a long and circuitous route ; so 
that his satires may be compared to a walk in which ihe scenes, which 
are remote from the road, are hastily viewed en pattant, and ail the 
path itself is straight.* Persias and Jutenal someUmes imitate Horace 
in this also ; but generally, after the manner of the philosophers and 
rhetoricians, they take up one position only, and go on with it, hardly 
ever digressing ; for that carelessness and coolness which are so pleasing 
in Horace, are not at all fit for their graver and loftier language. Per^ 
sius' satires are treatises on some philosophical proposition ; Juvenars 
are rhetorical themes, learned indeed and sometimes ingenious ; but re- 
commending themselves rather by the skill with which individual sub- 
jects are handled, than by wide poetic genius and invention, in which 
those satires are entirely deficient, which review the various vices of one 
class of persons only ; as for instance, of women, in Juvenal, Sat. 6. 

In the connexion of his thoughts, and in the order and collocation of 
his subjects, Horace manifests not only that pleasing carelessness and 
looseness, which has been spoken of before, but also consummate art, 
which, however, he industriously tries to conceal. For, so closely linked 
are the subjects ; so great is the mutual dependence of one on the other ; 
with such ease does the language flow on ; so congruous is the conclu^ 
sion with the commencement and the parts with the whole, that one 
could scarcely transpose or omit anything without disordering the entire 
poem ; and a doubt arises as to whether each subject were presented 
spontaneously and without effort, or were the result of profound study 
and design on the part of the poet. Persius' style, on the other hand, 
offends by its abruptness, its bold transitions, harsh transpositions, and 
frequent introduction of irrelevant matter. Juvenal has rather united 
all the parts of his Satire in the style and arrangement of declamation, * 
than by a complicated and elaborate connexion ; yet he has delineated 
and adorned them with masterly skill. 

Horace* descriptions, similes, and illustrations, point chiefly to the 
main features of his subject, and are most happily employed. Not only do 
they set forth ideas of a common and easy nature; but those also of a deeply 
philosophical description, in the clearest and most convincing light. 
Persius either careftdly attends to the minutisd, or mixes up foreign 
matter, and takes more pains in ornamenting and amplifying the parts, 
than in clearly setting forth the whole. Juvenal displays to us images 
of vices and errors, in glowing and rich colours, and that too with 
skill and dignity. In his descriptions he evinces a remarkable know- 
ledge of things, and varied and keen powers of mind. In his choice of 
illustrations he shows profound judgment, and in their abundance, ex- 
tensive learning ; but in the dressing up of his figures he sometimes be- 
trays too great labour, and examines too closely things that are of a 
very unseemly and indelicate character, passing over nothing which he 
considered as calculated to excite a lively feeling of disgust or scorn. 

The language which Horace employs is of a common and humble strain 
(" Musa ^estris," and " sermones per humum repentes,'' Sat.. 2. 6, 
17* and Epist. 2. 1, 250) ; but neat, natural, choice, and pure, exactly 
adapted to matters relating to the customs of common life, evenly flow- 
ing, displaying a felicitous ease, and distinguished by a certain unac- 
countable charm, grace and simplicity. That of Persias is lofty, crowded 

» *^Omm8 via recta es^." This expression of Bupertrs which may at first si^ht 
convey a contradictioa to his preceding remarks, is to be understood as appl 
to the real uUention of Horace* satires, which is to reprove and correct wh 
wrong. 
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with taropes, artificial, impetuous, miuute, jejune, short, sometimes hard», 
and often obscure. Juvenars is learned, strong, full, yaried according 
to the diversity of subject^— and hence it is at one time lively ; at another, 
grave ; at one time, sublime ; at another, less lofty, — ^but never low. 
Horace' verses seem to have been written without study or art ; those 
of Persius and Juvenal are far more carefully polished ; and they are, in 
consequence, more harmonious and elegant. 

The characteristics of Horace are graceful humour [urbanitas], and 
sprightly ridicule ; of Persius, stoical gravity ; of Juvenal, the harsh- 
ness and sarcasm of Archilochus. Persius, who, from his natural bent 
and his education, was formed only for rigid seriousness, never indulges 
in the laugh of ridicule ; but either employs himself in scolding, or in 
mixing up jests, though he calls himself " petulanti splene cachiitno" 
(Sat. 1. 12), and appears to have aimed at tempering the violence and 
uncouth harshness of Lucilius' style, with Horace' winning elegance and 
softness. Juvenal's raillery is no less humorous and sprightly than 
that of Horace ; and sometimes he even scatters this over an entire 
production, as in Sat. i ; but it is, in general, either bitter and virulent, 
fitted to excite the laugh of scorn, not of ridicule [cachinnum non risum], 
or else it is indecent. His agreeable witticisms are levelled either at 
the ridiculous opinions of the vulgar on religion and the nature of the 
gods, or at the poetic fables, — ^which he ta^es every opportunity to 
deride. Compare Sat. I. 81 seq.; 2. 31, and 130 seq.; 4. Qiseq.; 
10. 246, and 314 ; 13. 34 seq, ; 76. seq. ; 112 seq ; 14. 261. 

The Satires of Horace and Juvenal breathe that true spirit of genius 
which not only gives birth to something original and makes the inventions 
of others its own, but which also refines and adorns what is rude, and 
brings to perfection that which was but begun by others. Of both these 
qualities Persius was almost destitute; he takes many things from 
Horace, and gives them in the same shape as he received them ; and, 
doubtless, had the writings of Comutus and the other Stoics come down 
to us, we would find many of their thoughts in Persius' compositions. 

In delivering his sentiments Horace deals his advice in a sprightly, 
intelligent, and friendly way ; Persius philosophizes with subtilty, dimi- 
nishing often, however, the weight of his subject by the minuteness of 
his remarks ; Juvenal either tries to dissuade with grave emphasis, or 
gives vent to considerable virulence and harshness ; but sometimes he 
betrays a vain desire of displaying his skill and learning, and grows 
frigid by his efforts to be flowery, and by his pursuing the subtilties of 
the Rhetorician. This, it is but just to state, was highly admired by 
Scaliger. 

The Satires of these poets, and especially the Epistles of Horace (as 
being the offspring of his more matured intellect), are stored with 
wholesome maxims for passing through life with benefit, honour, and 
happiness, and for inculcating a love of virtue and hatred of vice. 
They all commend themselves to our notice by their truth, excellence, 
and usefulness. Horace, however, expresses them with a certain natu- 
ral simplicity ; Persius, with severity and depth of mind ; Juvenal, with 
grave earnestness of language. From the great number of these pre- 
cepts, and from their superior excellence, it is hardly necessary to say 
that the attentive perusal of the satirical poets is calculated to do much 
good. Maxims thus delivered in poetry attract and delight much more, 
and remain longer in the memory, than if we read them in a work on 
moral philosophy, or heard them in the lectures of a professor. It can 
^1y, indeed, be told how much they avail to strengthen the mind. 
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when assailed by anxieties or passions, if they have once taken deep 
root in the memory, and so can, at the moment required, be called np 
into the thoughts. 

[The remainder of Rnperti's treatise consists of a laboured attempt 
to defend Juvenal from the attacks of those who accuse him of unpar- 
donable obscenity and grossness of expression, and who do not, on that 
account, encourage the study of his writings. Koenig and other scholars 
are quoted at some length ; but we consider it worse than useless, in a 
work like the present, to adduce any observations on such a subject.] 
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QuAMVis digressu veteris confusus amici, 
Laudo tamen, yacuis quod sedem figere Cumis 
Destbet, atque unum ciyem donare Sibjllae. 
Janua Baiarum est, et gratum litus amoeni 
5 Secessus. Ego vel Prochytam prsepono SubursB. 
Nam quid tain miserum, tarn solum vidimus, ut non 
Deterius credas horrere incendia, lapsus 
Tectorum assiduos, ac mille pericula sseyae 
UrbiS) et Augusto recitantes mense poetas? 

10 Sed dum tota domus reda componitur una, 

Substitit ad veteres arcus madidamque Capenam. 
Hie, ubi noctumse Numa constituebat amicae. 
Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 
Judaeis, quorum copblnus foenumque supellex. 

15 (Omnis enim populo mercedem pendere jussa est 
Arbor, et ejectis mendicat silva Camenis.) 
In yallem Egerise descendimus et speluncas 
Dissimiles yeris. Quanto prsestantius esset 
Numen aquse, yiridi si margine clauderet undas 

20 Herba, nee ingenuum yiolarent marmora topbum? 
Hie tunc Umbricius, Quando artibus, inquit, honestis 
NuUus in Urbe locus, nulla emolumenta laborum, 
Res hodie minor est, here quam fuit, atque eadem eras 
Deteret exiguis aliquid: proponimus illuc 

25 Ire, fatigatas ubi Daedalus exuit alas, 

Dum noya canities, dum prima et recta senectus, 
Dum superest Lachesi, quod torqueat, et pedibus me 
Porto meis, nuUo dextram subeunte bacillo. 
Cedamus patria: yiyant Artorius istic 

30 £t Catulus: maneant, qui nigrum in Candida yertunt, 
Quls facile est sedem conducere, flumina, portus, 
Siccandam eluyiem, portandum ad busta cadaver 
Et prsebere caput domina venale sub hasta. 
Quondam hi cornicines, et municipalis arense 

35 Perpetui comites, notaeque per oppida buccae, 
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Monera nunc edunt, et verso poUice yulgi 
Quern libet occidunt populariter: inde reversi 
Conducunt foricas ; et cur non omnia? quum sint, 
Quales ex humili magna ad fastigia rerum 

40 ExtoUity quoties voluit Fortuna jocari. 

Quid Romse faciam? Mentiri nescio: librum, * 
Si malus est, n^queo laiidare et poscere : motus 
Astrorum ignore : funus promittere patris 
Nee Yolo, nee possum : ranarum viscera ntunquam 

45 Inspexi. Ferre ad nuptam, quae mittit adulter. 
Quae mandat, norunt alii. Me nemo ministro 
Fur erit, atque ideo nulli comes exeo, tamquam 
Mancus, et exstinctae corpus non utile dextrae. 
Quis nunc diligitur, nisi conscius, et cui fervens 

50 iEstuat occultis animus semperque tacendis? 
Nil tibi se debere putat, nil conferet umquam, 
Participem qui te secreti fecit bonesti. 
Cams erit Verri, qui Verrem tempore, quo vult, 
Accusare potest. Tanti tibi non sit opaci 

55 Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum, 
Ut somno careas, ponendaque praemia sumas 
Tristis, et a magno semper timearis amico. 

Quae nunc divitibus gens acceptissima nostris, 
Et quos praecipue fugiam, properabo fateri, 

60 Nee pudor obstabit. Non possum ferre, Quirites, 
Graecam urbem: quamvis quota portio faecis Achaei? 
Jam pridem Sjrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes, 
Et linguam, et mores, et cum tibicine cbordas 
Obliquas, nee non gentilia tympana secum 

65 Vexi^ et ad Circum jussas prostare puellas. 
Ite, quibus grata est picta lupa barbara mitra. 
Rusticus ille tuus sumit trechedipna, Quirine, 
Et ceromatico fert niceteria coUo. 
Hie alta Sicyone, ast bic Amydone relicta, 

70 Hie Andro, ille Samo, hie Trallibus, aut Alabandis, 
Esquilias dictumque petunt a vimine collem, 
Viscera magnarum domuum dominique futuri. 
Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, serroo 
Promptus, et Isseo torrentior. Ede, quid ilium 

75 Esse putes? quem vis bominem, secum attulit ad nos: 
Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes. 
Augur, schcenobates, medicus, mag^: omnia novit* 
Grraeculus esuriens in coelum, jusseris, ibit. 
Ad summam, non Maurus erat, neque Sarmata, nee 
^ Thrax, 

80 Qui sumsit pennas, mediis sed natus Atbenis. 
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Horum ego non fiigiam conchylia? me prior ille 
Signabit? fultusque toro meliore recumbet 
Advectus Romam, quo pruna et cottana yento? 
Usque adeo nihil est, quod nostra infantia ccelum 

85 Hausit Aventinum baca nutrita Sabina? 

Quid, quod adulandi gens prudentissima laudat 
Sermoneni indocti, faciem deformis amici, 
£t longum inyalidi coUum cervicibus »quat 
Herculis, Antsum procul a tellure tenentis? 

90 Miratur yocem ang^tam, qua deterius nee 
Ille sonat, quo mordetur gallina marito. 
Hsec eadem licet et nobis laudare : sed illis 
Creditur. An melior, quum Thaida sustinet, aut quum 
Uxorem comoedus ag^t, vel Dorida nullo 

95 Cultam palliolo ? mulier nempe ipsa videtur, 
Non persona loqui: 

Nee tamen Antiochus, nee erit mirabilis illic 
Aut Stratocles, aut cum moUi Demetrius Haemo. 

100 'Natio comoeda est. Rides? meliore cachinno 
Concutitur: flet, si lacrumas conspexit amici, 
Nee dolet: igniculum brumse si tempore poscas, 
Accipit endromidem : si dixeris, SBstuo, sudat. 
Non sumus ergo pares : melior, qui semper et omni 

105 Nocte dieque potest alienum sumere vultum. 

Scire volunt secreta domus, atque inde timeri. 
£t quoniam coepit Grsecorum mentio, transi 

] 15 Gymnasia, atque audi facinus majoris abollse. 
Stoicus occidit Baream, delator amicum, 
Discipulumque senex, ripa nutritus in ilia. 
Ad quam Gorgonei delapsa est pinna caballi. 
Non est Romano cuiquam locus hie, ubi regnat 

120 Protogenes aliquis, vel Diphilus, aiit Erimarchus, 
Qui gentis vitio numquam partitur amicum. 
Solus habet. Nam quum facilem stillavit in aurem 
Exiguum de natur» patriaeque veneno. 
Limine submoyeor: perierunt tempera longi 

125 Seryitii. Nusquam minor est jactura ciientis. 
Quod porro officium, ne nobis blandiar, aut quod 
Pauperis hie meritum, si curet nocte togatus 
Currere, quum Praetor lictorem impellat, et ire 
Prsecipitem jubeat dudum yigilantibus orbis, 

130 Ne prior Albinam et Modiam collega salutet? 
Diyitis hie senri claudit latus ingenuorum 
Fiiius: alter enim, quantum in legione Tribuni 
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Accipiunty donat Calvinaey vel CatieiUB. 

1 36 Quum tibi vestiti facies scorti placet, hseres, 
Et dubitaA alta Chionem deducere sella. 
Da testem Romie tarn sanctum, quam fiiit hospes 
Numinis Idsei: procedat vel Numa, vel qui 
Servavit trepidam flagranti ex lede Minenram: 

140 Protenus ad censum, de moribus ultima fiet 

Quaestio. Quot pascit servos? quot possidet agri 
Jugera? quam multa magnaque paropside ccenat? 
Quantum quisque sua aumorum serrat in area, 
Tantum habet et fidei. Jures licet et Samothracum 

145 £t nostrorum aras; contemnere fiilmina pauper 
Creditur atque Deos, Dis ignoscentibus ipsis* 
Quid, quod materiam praebet causasque jocorum 
Omnibus hie idem, si fceda et scissa lacerna, 
Si toga sordidula est, et rupta calceus alter 

150 Pelle patet; yel si consuto yulnere crassum 
Atque recens linum ostendit non una cicatrix? 
Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. Exeat, inquit, 
Si pudor est, et de pulvino surgat equestri, 

155 Cujus res legi non sufficit, et sedeant hie 
Lenonum pueri quocumque in fomice nati. 
Hie plaudat nitidi prseconis Alius inter 
Pinnirapi cultos juvenes, juvenesque lanistse. 
Sic libitum vano, qui nos distinxit^ Othoni. 

160 Quis gener hie jplacuit censu minor, atque puells 
Sarcinulis impar? quis pauper scribitur heres? 
Quando in consilio est JBdUibus? Agmine facto 
Debuerant olim tenues migrasse Quirites. 
Hand facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 

165 Res angusta domi; sed Romae durior illis 

Conatus: magno hospitium miserabile, magno 
Servorum ventres, et frugi coenula magno. 
Fictilibus coenare pudet, quod turpe negavit 
Translatus subito ad Marsos mensamque Sabellam; 

170 Contentusque illic veneto, duroque cucullo. 

Pars magna ItalisB est, si verum admittimus, in qua 
Nemo togam sumit, nisi mortuus. Ipsa dierum 
Festorum herboso colitur si quando Uieatro 
Majestas, tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 

1 75 Exodium, quum persons pallentis hiatum 
In gremio matris formidat rusticus infans; 
iEquales habitus illic, similesque videbis 
Orchestram et populum: dari velamen honoris. 
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Sufficiunt tunicae Buminis iEdilibus albee. 

180 Hie ultra vires habitus nitor: hie aliquid plus, 
Quam satis est, interdum aliena sumitur Mwa. 
Comnwme id vstiwa «0i. Hie yiyimus ambitiosa 
Paupertate omnes. Quid te moror? Omnia Romae 
Cum pretio. Quid das, ut Cossum aliquando salutes? 

185 Ut te respiciat clauso Veiento labello? 

lUe metit barbam, crinem hie deponit amati. 
Plena domus libis venalibus. Accipe, et istud 
Fermentum tibi habe : pr^estare tributa clientes 
Cogimur, et eultis augere peculia servis. 

1 90 Quis timet aut timuit gelida Prseneste ruinam, 
Aut positis nemorosa inter juga Volsiniis, aut 
Simplicibus Gabiis, aut proni Tiburis arce? 
Nos urbem colimus tenui tibicine fultam 
Magna parte sui. Nam sic labentibus obstat 

1 95 Villicus, et ceteris rimse contezit hiatum, 
Securos pendente jubet dormire ruina. 
Vivendum est illic, ubi nulla ineendia, nulli 
Nocte metus. Jam poscit aquam, jam frivola transfert 
Ucalegon: tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant: 

200 Tu nescis. Nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis, 
Ultimus ardebit, quem tegula sola tuetur 
A pluvia, molles ubi reddunt ova columbse. 
Lectus erat Codro Proeula minor, urceoli sex, 
Omamentum abaci, nee non et parvulus infra 

205 Cantharus, et recubans sub eodem marmore Chiron; 
Jamque yetus Grsecos servabat cista libellos, 
£t diyina opici rodebant carmina mures. 
Nil habuit Codrus. Quis enim negat? et tamen illud 
Perdidit infelix totum nihil: ultimus autem 

210 iBrumnse cumulus, quod nudum, et frusta rogantem 
Nemo cibo, nemo hospitio tectoque juvabit. 
Si magna Asturii cecidit domus : horrida mater, 
Pullati proceres, differt yadimonia Praetor. 
Tunc gemimus casus Urbis, tunc odimus ignem. 

215 Ardet adhuc, et jam accurrit, qui marmora donet, 
Conferat impensas. Hlc nuda et Candida signa. 
Hie aliquid praeclarum Euphranoris et Polycleti, 
Haec Asianorum yetera ornamenta Deorum, 
Hie libros dabit, et forulos, mediamque Minervam, 

220 Hie medium argenti. Meliora ac plura reponit 
Persicus orborum lautissimus, et merito jam 
Suspectus, tamquam ipse suas incenderit sedes. 
Si potes ayelli Circensibus, optima Sorte, 
Aut Frabateriae domus, aut Frusinone paratur. 
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225 Quanti nunc tenebras unum conducis in aimum. 

Hortulus hie, puteusque brevis, nee reste movendos, 
In tenues plantas faeili difiFunditur haustu. 
Vive bidentis amans, et culti villicus horti ; 
Unde epulum possis eentum dare Pythagoreis. 

230 Est aliquid, quocumque loeo, quocumque recessui 
Unius sese dominum feeisse lacertaB. 

Plurimus hie seger moritur vigilando: sed ilium 
Languorem peperit eibus imperfeetus, et haerens 
Ardenti stomacho. Nam quse meritoria somnum 

235 Admittunt? Magnis opibus dormitur in Urbe: 
Inde eaput morbi. Rhedarum transitns arcto 
Vicorum in flezu, et stantis convieia mandrse 
Eripient somnum Druso vitulisque marinis. 
Si vocat offieium, turba eedente vehetur 

240 Dives, et ingenti curret super ora Libumo, 

Atque obiter leget, aut scribet, vel dormiet intus 
Namque facit somnum clausa lectica fenestra. 
Ante tamen veniet: nobis properantibus obstat 
Unda prior: magno populus premit agmine lumbos, 

245 Qui sequitur. Ferit hie cubito, ferit assere duro 
Alter; at hie tignum capiti incutit, ille metretam. 
Pinguia crura luto, planta moz undique magna 
Calcor, et in digito clavus mihi militis hserett 
Nonne vides, quanto celebretur sportula fumo ? 

250 Centum conviyae: sequitur sua quemque culina. 

. Corbulo vix ferret tot vasa ingentia, tot res 

Impositas capiti, quas recto yertice portat 

Servulus infeliz, et cursu ventilat ignem. 

Scinduntur tunicae sartae: modo longa coruscat 

255 Sarraco veniente abies, atque altera pinum 

Plaustra vehunt, nutant altae populoque minantur 
Nam si procubuit, qui saxa Ligustica portat 
Axis, et eversum fudit super agmina montem, 
Quid superest de corporibus? quis membra, quis ossa 

260 Invenit? Obtritum vulgi perit omne cadaver 
More animsB. Domus interea secura patellas 
Jam lavat, et bucca foculum excitat, et sonat unctis 
Striglibus, et pleno componit lintea gutto. 
Haec inter pueros yarie properantur: at ille 

265 Jam sedet in ripa, tetrumque novicius horret 
Porthmea, nee sperat coenosi gurgitis alnum 
Infelix, niec habet, quem porrigat, ore trientem. 
Respice nunc alia ac diyersa pericula noctis: 

^ Quod spatium tectis sublimibus, unde cerebrum 

270 Testa ferit, quoties rimosa et curta fenestris 
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Vasa cadunt; quanto percussum pondere signent 
£t Isedant silicem. Possis ignavus haberi, 
£t subiti casus improyidos, ad coenam si 
Istestetos eas. Adeo tot fata, quot ilia 

275 Nocte patent vigiles, te praetereunte, fenestrae. 
Ergo optes yotumque feras miserabile tecum, 
Ut sint contentse patulas defundere pelves. 

Ebrius ac petulans, qui nullum forte cecidit, 
Dat poenas, noctem patitur lugentis amicum 

280 Pelidae, cubat in faciem, mox deinde supinus. 
Ergo non aliter poterit dormire? Quibusdam 
Somnum rixa facit: sed quamvis improbus annis 
Atque mero fervens, cavet hunc, quern coccina la^na 
Vitari jubet, et comitum longissimus ordo, 

285 Multum praBterea flammarum, et senea lampas. 
Me, quern luna solet deducere, yel breve lumen 
Candelse, cujus dispenso et tempero filum, 
Contemnit. Miserse cognosce prooemia rixae. 
Si rixa est, ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum. 

290 Stat contra, starique jubet ; parere necesse est. 
Nam quid agas, quum te furiosus cogat, et idem 
Fortior? Unde venis? exclamat: cujus aceto, 
Cujus conche tumes? quis tecum sectile porrum 
Sutor, et elixi vervecis labra comedit? 

295 Nil mihi respondesR: aut die, aut accipe calcem. 
£de, ubi consbtas; in qua te qusero proseucha? 
Dicere si tentes aliquid, tacitusve recedas, 
Tantumdem est; feriunt pariter: vadimonia deinde 
Irati faciunt. Libertas pauperis haec est: 

300 Pulsatus rogat, et pugnis concisus adorat, 
Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. 

Nee tamen baec tantum metuas: nam, qui spoliet te^ 
Non deerit, clausis domibus postquam omnis ubique 
Fixa catenatse siluit compago tabernae. 

305 Interdum et ferro subitus grassator agit rem, 
Armato quoties tutas custode tenentur 
Et Pomtina palus, et Gallinaria pinus. 
Sic inde hue omnes, tamquam ad vivaria, currunt. 
Qua fomace graves, qua non incude catenae? 

310 Maximus in vinclis ferri modus, ut timeas, ne 
Vomer deficiat, ne marrae et sarcula desint. 
Felices proavorum atavos, felicia dicas 
Saecula, quae quondam sub regibus atque tribunis 
Viderunt uno contentam carcere Romam. 

315 His alias poteram et plures subnectere causas: 
Sed jumepta vocant, et sol inclinat: eundum est. 
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Nam mihi commota jam dudum mulio virga 
Adnuit. Ergo vale nostri memor; el, quoties te 
Roma tuo r^ci properantem reddet Aquiiio,^ 
320 Me quoque ad Helyinam Cererem vestramque Dianam 
Convelle a Cumis. Satirarum ego, ni pudet ilias, 
Adjutor gelidos yeniam caligatus in agros* 
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Omnibus in terris, quae sunt a Gadibus usque 
Auroram et Gangen, pauci dignoscere possunt 
Vera bona atque iliis multum di versa, remota 
Erroris nebula. Quid enim ratione timemus 
5 Aut cupimus? Quid tarn dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conatus non poeniteat votique peracti? 
Evertere domes totas optantibus ipsis 
Di faciles. Nocitura toga, nocitura petuntur 
Militia. Torrens dicend^ copia multis 

10 Et sua mortifera est facundia. Viribus ille 
Confisus periit admirandisque lacertis. 
Sed plures nimia congesta pecunia cura 
Strangulat, et cuncta exsuperans patrimonia censusy 
Quanto delphinis balsena Britannica major. 

15 Temporibus diris igitur jussuque Neronis 
Longinum et magnos Senecs prsediyitis hortos 
Clausit et egregias Lateranorum obsidet sBdes 
Tota cohors: rarus yenit in coenacula mUes. 
Pauca licet portes argenti yascula puri, 

20 Nocte iter ingressus gladium contumque timebis, 
Et motae ad lunam trepidabis arundinis umbram: 
Cantabit yacuus coram latrone yiator. 
Prima fere yota et cunctis notissima templis 
Diyitise; crescant ut opes, ut maxima toto 

25 Nostra sit area foro. Sed nulla aconita bibuntur 
Fictilibus. Tunc ilia time, quum pocula smnes 
Gemmata et lato Setinum ardebit in auro. 
Jamne igitur laudas, quod de sapientibus alter 
Ridebat, quoties de limine moyerat unum 

30 Protuleratque pedem; flebat contrarius auctor? 
Sed facilis cuivis rigidi censura cacbinni: 
Mirandum est, unde ille oculis suffecerit humor. 
Perpetuo risu pulmonem agitare solebat^ 
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Dcmocritns, quamquam non essent urbibus illis 

35 Praetexta et trabeae, fasces, lectica» tribunal. 
Quid, si Tidisset PrsBtorem curribus altis 
EzBtantem, et medio sublimem in pulvere Circi 
In tunica Jovis, et Picts Sarrana ferentem 
£x humeris aulasa togse, magnaeque coronse 

40 Tantum orbem, quanto cervix non sufficit ulla? 
Quippe tenet sudans banc publicus, et, sibi Consul 
Ne placeat, curru servus portatur eodem. 
Da nunc et volucrem, sceptro qu» surgit eburno, 
Illinc comicines, bine prsDcedentia longi 

45 Agminis officia, et niveos ad frena Quirites, 
Defossa in loculis quos sportula fecit amieos. 
Tunc quoque materiam risus invenit ad omnes 
Occursus bominum, cujus prudentia monstrat, 
Summos posse yiros et magna exempla daturos 

50 Vervecum in patria crassoque sub aere nasci. 
Ridebat curas nee non et gaudia yulgi, 
Interdum et lacrumas, quum Fortunae ipse minaci 
Mandaret laqueum, mediumque ostenderet unguem. 
Ergo supervacua aut perniciosa petuntur, 

55 Propter quae fas est genua incerare Deonun. 

Quosdam prsecipitat subjecta potentia magnte 
Inyidiae ; mergit longa atque insignis honorum 
Pagina; descendunt statuae, restemque sequuntur. 
Ipsas deinde rotas bigarum impacta securis 

60 Caedit, et immeritis franguntur crura caballis. 
Jam stridunt ignes, jam follibus atque caminis 
Ardet adoratum populo caput, et crepat ingens 
Sejanus: deinde ex facie toto orbe secunda 
Fiunt urceoli, pelves, sartago, patellae. 

65 Pone domi lauros, due in Capitolia magnum 
Cretatumque bovem: Sejanus ducitur unco 
Spectandus: gaudent omnes. Quae labra? quis illi 
Vultus erat? numquam, si quid mihi credis, amavi 
Hunc bominem. Sed quo cecidit sub crimine? quisnam 

70 Delator? quibus indiciis? quo teste probavit? 
Nil borum : verbosa et grandis epistola venit 
A Capreis. Bene babet; nil plus interrog^ Sed quid 
Turba Remi? Sequitur Fortunam, ut semper, et odit 
Damnatos. Idem populus, si Nursia Tusco 

75 Favisset, si oppressa foret secura senectus 
Principis, bac ipsa Sejanum diceret bora 
Augustum. Jam pridem, ex quo su£Pragia nidli 
Vendimus, effudit curas. Nam qui dabat dim 
Imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia, nunc se 
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80 Continet atque duas tantum res anxius optatf 
Panem et Circenses. Perituros audio multos. 
Nil dubium: mag^na est fornacula: pallidulus mt 
Brutidius meus ad Martis fait obvius aram. 
Qiiam timeo, victus ne pcenas exigat Ajax, 
85 Ut male defensusi curramus prscipites, et, 
Dum jacet in ripa, calcemus Caesaris hostem. 
Sed videant servi, ne quis neget, et pavidum in jus 
Cerrice obstricta dominum trahat. Hi sermones 
Tunc de Sejano, secreta haec murmura vulgi. 
90 Visne salutari, sicut Sejanus? habere 

Tantumdem, atque illi summas donare curjiles? 
Ilium exercitibus praeponere? tutor haberi 
Principis angusta Caprearum in rupe sedentis 
Cum grege Chaldieo? vis certe pila, cohortes, 
95 Egregios equites, et castra domestica? quidni 
Haec cupias? et, qui nolunt occidere quemquam, 
Posse Yolunt. Sed quae praeelara et prospera tanti* 
Ut rebus laetis par sit mensura malorum? 
Hujus, qui trahitur, praetextam sumere mavis, 

100 An Fidenarum Gabiorumque esse potestas, 
£t de mensura jus dicere, vasa minora 
Frangere pannosus vacuis ^Edilis Ulubris? 
Ergo quid optandum foret, ignorasse fateris 
Sejanum: nam qui nimios optabat honores, 

105 £t nimias poscebat opes, numeroso parabat 
Excelsae turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
Casus, et impulsae praeceps immane ruinae. 
Quid Crassos, quid Pompeios evertit? et ilium, 
Ad sua qui domitos deduxit flagra Quirites ? 

110 Summus nempe locus nulla non arte petitus, 
Magnaque numinibus vota exaudita malignis. 
Ad generum Cereris sine caede et vulnere pauci 
Descendunt reges, et sicca morte tyranni. 

Eloquium ac famam Demostbenis aut Ciceronis 

1 ] 5 Incipit optare, et totis Quinquatribus optat, 

Quisquis adhuc uno partam colit asse Minervam, 
Quem sequitur custos angustae vernula capss. 
Eloquio sed uterque perit orator: utrumque 
Largos et exundans leto dedit ingenii fons. 

120 Ingenio manus est et cervix caesa; nee umquam 
Sanguine causidici maduerunt rostra pusilli. 
O fortunatam natam me consule RomamI 
Antonl gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
Omnia dixisset. Ridenda poemata malo, 

1 25 Quam te conspicuae, divina Philippicay famae, 
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Volyeris a prima quae proxima. Ssbvus et ilium 
Exitus eripuit, quern mirabantur Athense 
Torrentem et pleni moderantem frena theatri. 
Dis ille adversis genitus fatoque sinistro, 

130 Quem pater ardentis massae fulig^e lippus 
A carbone et forcipibus gladiosque parante 
Incude et luteo Vulcano ad rhetora misit 
Bellorum exuviae, truncis affixa tropaeis 
Lorica et fracta de caaside buccula pendens 

1 35 Et curtum temone jugum victaeque triremis 
Apliistre et summo tristis captivus in arcu 
Humanis majora bonis creduntur: ad baec se 
Romanus Graiusque ac barbarus endoperator 
Erexit; causas discriminis atque iaboris 

140 Inde babuit. Tanto major famae sitis est, quam 
Virtutis. Quis enim yirtutem amplectitur ipsam, 
Praemia si toUas? Patriam tam obruit olim 
Gloria paucorum, et laudis titulique cupido 
Haesuri saxis cinerum custodibus ; ad quae 

145 Discutienda yalent sterilis mala robora iicus, 

Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulcbris. 
Expende Hannibalem: quot libras in duce summo 
Invenies? bic est, quem non capit Africa Mauro 
Percussa Oceano, Niloque admota tepenti, 

150 Rursus ad iEthiopum populos altosque elepbantos. 
Additur imperils Hispania: Pyrenaeum 
Transsilit. Opposuit natura Alpemque nivemque: 
Diducit scopulos et montem rumpit aceto. 
Jam tenet Italiam: tamen ultra pergere tendit: 

155 Actum, inquit, nibil est, nisi Poeno milite portas 
Frangimus, et media vexillum pono Subura. 
O qualis fades et quali digna tabella, 
Quum Gaetula ducem portaret belua luscum! 
Exitus ergo quis est? O gloria! vincitur idem 

160 Nempe, et in exsilium praeceps fugit, atque ibi maguu& 
Mirandusque cliens sedet ad praetoria regis, 
Donee Bitbyno libeat vigilare tyranno. 
Finem animae, quae res bumansis miscuit olim, 
Non gladii, non saxa dabunt nee tela; sed ille 
165 Cannarum vindex ac tanti san^inis ultor, 

Annulus. I, demens, et saevas curre per Alpes,, 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias ! 
Unus Pelkeo juveni non sufficit orbis: 
iEstuat infelix angusto limite mundi, 
1 70 Ut Gyarae clausus scopulis parvaque Seripbo. 
Quum tamen a figulis ixiunitam intrayerit urbem. 
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SarcopKago contentos erit. Mors sola fiitetor, 
Quantula sint hommum corpuscubu Creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos et quidquid Greecia mendax 

175 Audet in historia: constratum classibus isdem 
Suppositumque rotis solidom mare: credimus altos 
Defecisse amnes, epotaque flumina Medo 
Prandente, et madidis cantat qusd Sostratus alls. 
Ille tamen qualis rediit Salamine relicta, 

180 In Corum atque Eurum solitus ssvire flEtgellis 
Barbarus, ^olio numquam hoc in carcere paASOS, 
Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennosigseum? 
Mitius id sane, quod non et stigmate dignom 
Credidit« Huic quisquam vellet servire Deorum? 

185 Sed qualis rediit? nempe una naye, cruentiB 
Fluctibiis, ac tarda per densa cadavera prora. 
Has toties optata exegit ^oria poenas. 

Da spatium yitae, multos da, Jupiter, annos ! 
Hoc recto yultu solum, hoc et pallidus optas« 

1 90 Sed quam continuis et quantis longa seneotus 

Plena malis ? deformem et tetrum ante omnia yultum 
Dissimilemque sui^ deformem pro cute pellem, 
Pendentesque g^ias, et tales adspice rugas, 
Quales, umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca saltus, 

1 95 In yetula scalpit jam mater simia bucca. 

Plurima sunt juyenum discrimina: pulchrior ille 
Hoc, atqne ille alto ; multum hie robustior iUo. 
Una senum facies, cum yoce trementia membra^ 
Et jam leye caput, madidique infantia nasi. 

200 Frangendus misero gingiya panis inermi: 
Usque adeo grayis uxori natisque sibique, 
Ut ca{>tatori moyeat £astidia Cosso. 
Non eadem yini atque cibi, torpente palato, 
Gaudia: * # » ♦ 

* * * * Adspice partis 

210 Nunc damnum alteriua: nam qam cantante yoluptas* 
Sit licet eximius citharcedus, sitye Seleucus^ 
Et quibus aurata mos est i^lgere lacerna? 
Quid refert, magni sedeat qua parte theatri» 
Qui yix cornicines exaudiet atque tubarum 

215 Concentus? clamore opus est, ut seatiat aurisy 
Quern dicat yenisse puer, quot nuntiet horas. 
Prseterea minimus g^lido jam in corpore sanguis 
Febre calet sola; circumsUit agmine facto 
Morborum omne genus: quorum si nomina quseras, 

220 Promtius expediam, quot amayerit Hippia moechos, 
Quot Themison segros auctiunno occiderit uno, 
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Quot Basilus socios, quot circumscripserit Hirrus 
Pupillos, quot longa viros ezaorbeat uno 
Maura die, quot discipulos inclinet Hamillus; 

225 Percorram citius, quot villas possideat nunc, 
Quo tondente gravis juveni mihi barba Bonabat. 
Ille humero, hie lumbis, hie coxa debilis, ambos 
Perdidit ille oculos et luseis invidet: hujus 
Pallida labra eibum aceipiunt digitis alienis. 

230 Ipse ad conspectum coene diducere rietum 

Suetus, hiat tantum, eeu pullus hirundinis, ad quern 
Ore volat pleno mater jejuna. Sed omni 
Membrorum damno major dementia, qusB nee 
Nomina serrorum, nee vultum agnoaeit amiei, 

235 Cum quo prseterita ccenavit noete; nee illos, 
Quos genuit, quos eduxit. Nam codiee saevo 
Heredes yetat esse suos ; bona tota feruntur 
Ad Phialen: tantum artifieis valet halitus oris, 
Quod steterat multis in carcere fomieis annis. 

240 Ut vigeant sensus animi, dueenda tamen sunt 
Funera natorum, rog^ adspiciendus amatsB 
Conjugis et fratris, plenseque sororibus urnae. 
Haec data poena diu viventibus, ut renovata 
Semper elade domus, multis in luetibus, inque 

245 Perpetuo moerore et nigra veste senescant. 

Rex Pylius, magno si quidquam credis Homero, 
Exemplum vitas fuit a cornice secundae^ 
Felix nimirum, qui tot per saecula mortem 
Distulit, atque suos jam dextni ocnnputat annos, 

250 Quique novum toties mustum bibit. Oro, parumper 
Attendas, quantum de legibus ipse queratur 
Fatorum, et nimio de stamine, quum videt acris 
Antilochi barbam ardentem, quum quaerit ab omni, 
Quisquis adest soeius, cur hsec in tempera duret, 

255 Quod facinus dignimi tarn longo admiserit aevo? 
Hsec eadem Peleus, raptum quiun luget Achillem, 
Atque alius, cui fas Ithacum lugere natantem. 
Incolumi Troja Priamus venisset ad umbras 
Assaraci magnis soiennibus, Hectore funus 

260 Portante, ac reliquis fratrum cervicibus, inter 
Iliadum lacrumas, ut primes edere planctus 
Cassandra inciperet, scissaque Poljxena palla. 
Si foret exstinctus diverso tempore, quo non 
Coeperat audaces Paris sedificare carinas. 

265 Longa dies igitur quid contolit? omnia vldit 
Eversa, et flammis Asiam ferroque cadentei»- 
. Tunc miles tremulus posita tulit arma tiara, 
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£t ruit ante aram summi Jovis, ut retulus bos, 
Qui domini cultris tenue et miserabile collum 

270 Prsebet, ab ing^ato jam fastiditus aratro. 

Ezitus ille utcumque hominis: sed torya canino 
Latravit rictu, qusd post banc yixerat, uxor. 
Festino ad nostros, et regem transeo Ponti, 
£t Croesum, qnem vox justi facunda Solonis 

275 Respicere ad longse jnssit spatia ultima vit®. 
ExsUium, et career, Mintumarumque paludes^ 
£t mendicatus victa Cartbagine panis, 
Hinc causas Labuere. Quid illo cive tidisset 
Natura in terris, quid Roma beatius umquam, 

280 Si circumducto captivorum agpoiine et omni 
Bellorum pompa, animam exbalasset opimam, 
Quum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru? 
Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 
Optandas: sed multae urbes et publica vota 

285 Vicerunt. Igitur Fortuna ipsius et Urbis 
Servatum victo caput abstulit. Hoc cruciatu 
Lentulus, bac poena caruit ceciditque Cetbegus 
Integer, et jacuit Catilina cadavere toto. 
Formam. optat modico pueris, majore puellis 

290 Murmure, quum Veneris fanum videt anxia mater. 
Usque ad delicias votorum. Cur tamen, inquit, 
Corripias? pulcbra gaudet Latona Diana. 
Sed vetat optari faciem Lucretia, qualem 
Ipsa babuit: cuperet Rutilse Virginia gibbum 

295 Accipere, atque suam Rutilae dare. Filius autem 
Corporis egregii miseros trepidosque parentes 
Semper babet. Rara est adeo concordia formse 
Atque pudicitiae. Sanctos licet borrida mores 
Tradiderit domus, ac veteres imitata Sabinos, 

300 Prseterea castum ingenium vultumque modesto 
Sanguine feryentem tribuat natura benigna 
Larga manu; (quid enim puero conferre potest plus 
Custode et cura natura potentior omni?) 
Non licet esse viris : nam prodiga corruptoris 

305 Improbitas ipsos audet tentare pajrentes. 

Tanta in muneribus fiducial Nullus epbebum 
Deformem sseva castravit in arce tjrannus ; 
Nee prsetextatum rapuit Nero loripedem vel 
Strumosum, atque utero pariter gibboque tumentem. 

310 I nunc, et juvenis specie laetare tuil quern 
Majora exspectant discrimina? fiet adulter 
Publicus et poenas metuet, quascumque mariti 
Exigere irati: nee erit felicior astro 
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Martis, ut in laqueos numquam incidat; Exigit autem 

315 Interdum ille dolor plus, quam lex ulla dolori 
Concessit. Necat hie ferro, seeat ille cruentis 
Verberibus, quosdam moechos et mugilis intrat. 
Sed tuns Endjmion dilectsB fiet adulter 
Matronaa: mox quum dederit Seryilia numos, 

320 Fiet et illius, quam non amat : exuet omnem 

Corporis ornatum. Quid enim ulla negaverit udis 
Inguinibus, sive est h«c Oppia, sive Catulla? 
Deterior totos habet i]lic femina mores. 
Sed casto quid forma nocet? quid profuit immo 

325 Hippolyto grave propositum? quid Bellerophonti? 
Erubuit nempe haBC, ceu fastidita, repulsa. 
Nee Stbenebcea minus, quam Cressa, excanduit, et se 
Concussere amb«. Mulier sseyissima tunc est, 
Quum stimulos odio pudor admovet. Elige quidnam 

330 Suadendum esse putes, cui nubere Csesaris uxor 
Destinat? Optimus hie et formosissimus idem 
Gentis patricise rapitur miser exstinguendus 
Messalinae oculis : dudum sedet ilia parato 
Flammeolo, Tyriusque palam genialis in hortis 

335 Stemitur, et ritu decies centena dabuntur 
Antique: veniet cum signatoribus auspex. 
Hsec tu secreta et paucis commissa putabas? 
Non, nisi legitime, vult nubere. Quid placeat, die: 
Ni parere velis, pereundum erit ante lucernas : 

340 Si scelus admittas, dabitur mora parvula, dum res 
Nota Urbi et populo contingat Principis aures. 
Dedecus ille domus sciet ultimus: interea tu 
Obsequere imperio, sit tanti vita dierum 
Paucorum. Quidquid melius leviusque putaris, 

345 Prsebenda est gladio pulehra b«ec et Candida cervix. 
Nil ergo optabunt homines? Si consilium vis, 
Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris. 
Nam pro jucundis aptissima quseque dabunt Di* 

350 Carior est illis homo, quam sibi. Nos animoJnim 
Impulsu, et caeca mag^naque cupidine ducti, 
CoDJugium petimus partumque uxoris: at illis 
Notum, qui pueri qualisque futura sit uxor. 
Ut tamen et poscas aliquid, voveasque sacellis 

355 Exta, et candiduli divina tomacula porci; 

Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 
Fortem posce animum, mortis terrore carentem, 
Qui ^patium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae, qui ferre queat quoscumque labores, 
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360 Neseiat irasci, cupiat nihil, et potiores 

Herculis wrumnas credat ssevosqne labores 
£t Venere et ccenis et plnma Sardanapali. 
MoQstro, quod ipse tibi possis dare : semita certe 
Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica yita. 

365 Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia: nos te» 
Nos faeimuSy Fortuna, Deam coeloque locamus. 
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ExEMPLO quodcumque malo commitituri ipsi 
Displicet auctori. Prima est hsec ultio^ quod se 
Judice nemo nocens absolvitur; improba quamyi» 
Gratia fallaci Praetoris vicerit urna. 
5 Quid sentire putas omnes, Calvine, reeenti 
De scelere, et fidei yiolatsB crimine? Sed nee 
Tarn tenuis census tibi contigit, ut mediocris 
Jacturae te mergat onus; nee rara yidemus, 
Quae pateris. Casus multis hie cognitus ac jam 

10 Tritus, et e medio Fortune ductus acervo. 
Ponamus nimios gemitus: flagrantior ssquo 
Non debet dolor esse yiri, nee yulnere major. 
Tu quamyis leyium minimam exiguamque malorum 
Particulam yix ferre potes, spumantibus ardens 

15 Visceribus, sacrum tibi quod non reddat amicus 
Depositum. Stupet hsBC, qui jam post terga reliquit 
Sexaginta annos, Fonteio Consule natus? 
An nihil in melius tot rerum proficis usu? 
Magna quidem, sacris quae dat praecepta libellis 

20 Victrix Fortunae Sapienticu Ducimus autem 
Hos quoque felices, qui ferre incommoda yitae. 
Nee jactare jugum, vita didicere magistra. 
Qu8B tam festa dies, ut cesset prodere furem, 
Perfidiam, fraudes, atque omni ex crimine lucrum 

25 Quaesitum, et partes gladio yel pjxide numos? 
Rari quippe boni : numerus yix est totidem, quot 
Thebarum portae, yel diyitis ostia Nili. 
Nona aetas agitur, pejoraque saecula ferri 
Temporibus, quorum sceleri non inyenit ipsa 

30 Nomen, et a nullo posuit Natura metallo. 

Nos hpminum Diyumque fidem clamore ciemu8» 
Quanto Faesidium laudat yocalis agentem 
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Sportula. Did senior bulla dignissime, nescis, 
Quas habeat Veneres aliena pecunia? nescis, 

35 Quern tua simplicitas risum yulgo moTeat, quom 
Ezigis a quoquaro, ne pejeret et putet ullis 
Esse aliquod numen templis araeque rubenti? 
Quondam hoc indigenae vivebant more, prius quam 
Sumeret agrestem posito diademate falcem 

40 Saturnus fugiens : tunc, quum virgunoula Juno 
Et privatus adhuc Idsis Jupiter antris. 
Nulla super nubes conviyia CcBlicolarum, 
Nee puer Iliacus, formosa nee Herculis uxor 
Ad cyathos, et jam siccato nectare tergens 

45 Brachia Vulcanus Liparsea nigra taberna. 

Prandebat sibi quisque Deus, nee turba Deonim 
Talis, ut est hodie, contentaque sidera paucis 
Numinibus miserum urgebant Atlanta minori 
Pondere. Nondum aliquis sortitus triste profundi 

50 Imperium, aut Sicula torvus cum conjuge Pluton. 
Nee rota, nee Furis, nee saxum, aut vulturis atri 
Poena ; sed infernis hilares sine regibus umbree* 
Improbitas illo fuit admirabilis esvo. 
Credebant hoc grande nefas et morte piandum, 

65 Si Juvenis vetulo non dssurrexerat, et si 
Barbate cuicumque puer, licet ipse videret 
Plura domi fraga et majores glandis acerros. 
Tam Ycnerabile erat, prsecedere quatuor annis, 
Primaque par adeo sacr» lanugo seneotfls! 

60 Nunc, si depositum non infitietur amicus. 
Si reddat veterem cum tota eerugine follem, 
Prodig^osa fides et Tuscis digna libellis, 
QuflBque coronata lustrari debeat agna. 
Egregium sanctumque yirum si cerno, bimembri 

65 Hoc monstrum puero, aut miranti sub aratro 
Piscibus inrentis, et fet» compare mulae, 
Sollicitus, tamquam lapides effuderit imber, 
Examenve apium longa consederit uTa 
Culmine delubri, tamquam in mare fluxerit amnis 

70 Gurgitibus miris, et laotis vortice torrens, 
Interoepta decem quereris sestertia fraude 
Sacrilega? Quid si bis centum perdidit alter 
Hoc arcana mode? majorem tertius ilia 
Summam, quam patule vix ceperat angulus arcse? 

75 Tam £acile et pronum est, superos contemnere testes,, 
Si mortalis idem nemo sciat I Adspice, quanta 
Voce neget? qufls sit ficti constantia vultus? 
Per Solis radios Tarpeiaque fulmina jurat, 
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£t Marti s frameam, et Cirrhsei spicula vatis^ 

80 Per calamos venatricis pharetramque Puellse^ 
Perque tuum, pater Mgsei Neptune, tridentem; 
Addit et Herculeos arcus hastamque Minervs, 
Quidquid habent telorum armamentaria coeli. 
Si vero et pater est; Comedam, inquit, flebile nati 

85 Sinciput elizi, Pharioque madentis aceto. 

Sunt, in Fortunse qui casibus omnia ponant, 
£t nullo credant mundum rectore moveri, 
Natura volvente vices et lucis et anni ; 
Atque ideo intrepidi quaecumque altaria tangunt. 

90 Est alius, metuens ne crimen poena sequatur: 
Hie putat esse Deos et pejerat, atque ita secum ; 
Decemat, quodcumque volet, de corpore nostro 
Isis, et irato feriat mea lumina sistro, 
Dummodo vel csecus teneam, quos abnego, numos. 
95 £t phthisis, et vomicae putres, et dimidium cms 
Sunt tanti? Pauper locupletem optare podagram 
Ne dubitet Ladas, si non eget Anticyra, nee 
Archigene. Quid enim velocis gloria plantae 
Prsestat, et esuriens Pisaese ramus olivse? 

100 Ut sit magna, tamen certe lenta ira Deorum est. 
Si curant igitur eunctos punire nocentes, 
Quando ad me venient? sed et exorabile Numen 
Fortasse experiar: solet his ignoscere. Multi 
Committunt eadem di verso crimina fato : 

105 Ille crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hie diadema^ 
Sic animum dirae trepidum formidine culpae 
Confirmant. Tunc te sacra ad delubra vocantem 
Praecedit, trahere immo ultro ac vexare paratus. 
Nam quum magna malae superest audacia causae^ 

110 Creditur a multis fiducia. Mimum agit ille, 
Urbani qualem fugitivus scurra Catulli: 
Tu miser exclamas, ut Stentora vincere possis, 
Vel potius, quantum Gradivus Homericus : Audis, 
Jupiter, haec, nee labra moves, quum mittere vocem 

115 Debueras vel marmoreus vel aeneus? aut cur 
In carbone tuo charta pia thura soluta 
Ponimus, et sectum vituli jecur, albaque porci 
Omenta? Ut video, nullum discrimen habendum est 
Effigies inter vestras statuamque Yagelll. 

120 Accipe, quae contra valeat solatia ferre, 
Et qui nee Cynicos, nee Stoica dogmata legit 
A Cynicis tunicS, distantia, non Epicurum 
Suspicit exigui laetum plantaribus horti. 
^urentur dubii medicis majoribus aegri ; 
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125 Tu venam yel discipulo committe Philippi. 
Si nullum in terris tarn detestabile factum 
Ostendis, taceo; nee pugnis c»dere pectus 
Te Ycto, nee plana faciem contundere palma: 
Quandoquidem accepto claudenda est janua damno, 

130 £t majore domus gemitu, majore tumultu 

Planguntur numi, quam funera. Nemo dolorem 
Fingit in hoc casu, yestem deducere summam 
Contentus, vexare oculos humore coacto. 
Ploratur lacrumis amissa pecunia veris. 

1 35 Sed si cuncta vides simili fora plena querela, 
Si) decies lectis diversa parte tabellis, 
Vana supervacui dicunt chirographa ligni, 
Arg^t ipsorum quos litera, gemmaque princeps 
Sardonychus, loculis quae custoditur ebumis: 

140 Ten', O deliciasi extra communia censes 
Ponendum? qui tu gallins filius albae> 
Nos viles pulli nati infelicibus ovis ? 
Rem pateris modicam et mediocri bile ferendam, 
Si flectas oculos majora ad crimina. . Confer 

1 45 Conductum latronem, incendia sulpbure ccepta 
Atque dolo, primes quum janua colligit ignes : 
Confer et bos, yeteris qui tollunt grandia templi 
Pocula adorandas robiginis, et populorum 
Dona, yel antique positas a rege coronas. 

150 Hsec ibi si non sunt, minor exstat sacrilege, qui 
Radat inaurati femur Herculis et faciem ipsam 
Neptimi; qui bracteolam de Castore ducat, 
An dubitet, solitus totimi conflare Tonantem? 
Confer et artifices mercatoremque yeneni, 

155 £t deducendum corio boyis in mare, cum quo 
Clauditur adyersis innoxia simia fatis. 
Haec quota pars scelerum, quae custos Gallicus Urbis 
Usque a lucifero, donee lux occidat, audit? 
Humani generis mores tibi nosse yolenti 

160 Sufficit una domus. Paucos consume dies, et 
Dicere te miserum, postquam illinc yeneris, aude. 
Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus? aut quis 
In Meroe crasso majorem infante mamillam ? 
Caerula quis stupuit Germani lumina, flayam 

165 Caesariem et msLdido torquentem oomua cirro? 
Nempe quod haec illis natura est omnibus una. 
Ad subitas Thracum yolucres nubemque sonoram 
Pjg^aeus panris currit bellator in armis: 
Mox impar hosti raptusque per aera curyis 

170 Unguibus a saey^ fertur grue. Si yideas hoc 

c2 
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Gentibus in nostrist risu quatiare: sed illicy 
Quamquam eadem assidue spectentur prcelia, ridet 
Nemo, ubi tota eohors pede non est altior uno* 
Nullane perjuri capitis fraudisque nefandffi 

175 Poena erit? Abreptom crede hunc g^aviore catena 
Protenus, et nostro (quid plus yelit ira?) necari 
Arbitrio : manet ilia tamen jactura, nee unT^uam 
Depositum tibi sospes erit. Sed corpore trunco 
Invidiosa dabit minin)us solatia sanguis : 

1 80 At vindicta bonum vita juoundius ipsa, 

Nempe hoc indocti, quorum precordia nullis 
Interdum aut levibus videas flagrantia causis. 
Quantulacumque adeo est occasio, sufficit irse* 
Chrysippus non dicet idem, nee mite Tbaletis 

185 Ingenium, dulcique senex vicinus Hymetto, 
Qui partem accepts sseva inter vincla cicute 
Accusatori nollet dare. Piurima felix 
Paulatim yitia atque errores exuit omnes, 
Prima docet rectum Sapientia: quippe minuti 

190 Semper et infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas 
Ultio. Continuo sic collige, quod vindicta 
Nemo magis gaudet, quam femina. Cur tamen hos tu 
Evasisse putes, quos dUri conscia facti 
Mens habet attonitos, et surdo yerbere caedit, 

195 Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagelliun? 
Poena autem yehemens ao multo saeyior illis, 
Quas et Csedicius gravis invenit, et Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem. 
Spartano cuidam respondit Pythia yates: 

200 Baud impunitum quondam fore, quod dubitaret 
Depositum retinere, et fraudem jure tueri 
Jurando. Queerebat enim, quae numinis esset 
Mens, et an hoc illi facinus suaderet Apollo? 
Reddidit ergo metu, non moribus; et tamen omnem 

205 Vocem adyti dignam templo yeramque probayit, 
Exstinctus tota pariter cum prole domoque, 
Et, quamyis longa deductis gente, propinquis* 
Has patitur poenas peocandi sola voluntas. 
Nam scelus intra se taciturn qui cogitat ullum, 

210 Facti crimen habet. Cedo, si conata peregit? 
Perpetua anxietas nee mensae tempore cessaty 
Faucibus ut morbo siccis, interque molarea 
Difficili orescente oibo : sed vina misellus 
Exspuit: Albani veteris pretiosa senectus 

215 Displicet. Ostendas melius, densissima .ruga 
Cogitur in frontem, velut acri ducta Falemo 
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Nocte breyem si forte indulsit cnra Boporem, 
£t toto yersata toro jam membra quiesount: 
Continuo templum et yiolati nmninis aras, 

220 Et, quod praecipuis mentem sudoribus urguet, 
Te videt in somnis: tua sacra et major imago 
Humana turbat pavidum, cogitque fateri. 
Hi sunt) qui trepidant, et ad omnia fulgura pallent, 
Quum tonat: exanimes primo quoque murmure coeli; 

225 Non quasi fortuitus, nee ventorum rabie, sed 
Iratus cadat in terras et judicet ignis. 
Ilia nihil nocuit, cura graviore timetur 
Proxima tempestas, velut hoc dilata sereno. 
Praeterea, lateris vigili cum febre dolorem 

230 Si coepere pati, missum ad sua corpora morbum 
Infesto credunt a numine: saxa Deorum 
Haec et tela putant* Pecudem spondere sacello 
Balantem, et Laribus cristam promittere galli 
Non audent: quid enim sperare nocentibus aegris 

235 Concessum? vel quae non dignior hostia vita? 
Mobilis et yaria est ferme natura malorum. 
Quum scelus admittunt^superest constantia. Quid fa. 
Atque nefas, tandem incipiunt sentire peractis 
Criminibus. Tamen ad mores natura recurrit 

240 Damnatos, fixa et mutari nescia. Nam quis 
Peccandi finem posuit sibi? quando recepit 
Ejectum semel attrita de f route rubor em? 
Quisnam hominum est, quem tu contentum yideris uno 
Flagitio? Dabit in laqueum yestigia noster 

245 Perfidus, et nigri patietur carceris uncum 

Aut maris Mgadi rupem scopulosque frequentes 
Exsulibus magnis. Poena gaudebis amara 
Nominis inyisi, tandemque fatebere laetui, 
Nee surdum, neo Tiresiam, quemquam esse Deorum. 
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Plurima sunt, Fuscine, et fama digna sinistra, 
Et nitidis macidam hassuram figentia rebus, 
Qu8B monstrant ipsi pueris traduntque parontes. 
Si damnosa senem juyat alea, ludit et heres 
Bullatus paryoque eadem moyet ansa fritilio. 
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Nec melius de se cuiquam sperare propinquo 
Concedet juvenis, qui radere tubera terrse, 
Boletum coodire, et eodem jure natantes 
Mergere ficedulas didicit, nebulone parente* 

10 £t cana moastrante gula. Quum septixnus annus 
Transient puero, nondum omni dente renato, 
Barbatos licet admoyeas mille inde magistros, 
Hinc totidem^ cupiet lauto coenare paratu 
Semper, et a magna non degenerare culina. 

15 Mitem animum et mores modicis erroribus sequos 
Prsecipit, atque animas servorum et corpora nostra 
Materia constare putat paribusque elementis, 
An saevire docet Rutilus, qui gaudet acerbo 
Plagarum.strepitu, et nuUam Sirena flagellis 

20 Comparat, Antiphates trepidi laris, ac Polyphemus? 
Tum feliz, quoties aliquis tortore yocato 
Uritur ardenti duo propter lintea ferro. 
Quid suadet juveni lietus stridore catense, 
Quem mire afficiunt inscripta ergastula, career 

25 Rusticus? Exspectas, ut non sit adultera Largs 
Filia, quse numquam matemos dicere moechos 
Tam citOy nec tanto poterit contexere cursu, 
Ut non ter decies respiret? Cbnscia matri 
Virgo fuit: ceras nunc hac dictante pusillas 

30 Implet et ad moechos dat eisdem ferre cinsedis. 
Sic natura jubet: velocius et citius nos 
Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla domestical magnis 
Quum subeunt animos auctoribus. Unus et alter 
Forsitan hsec spemant juvenes, quibus arte benigna 

35 £t meliore luto finxit prsecordia Titan: 

Sed reliquos fugienda patrum vestigia ducunt, 
£t monstrata diu veteris trahit orbita cidpffi. 
Abstineas igitur damnandis : hujus enim vel 
Una potens ratio est, ne crimina nostra sequantur 

40 £x nobis geniti; quoniam dociles imitandis 
Turpibus ac pravis ornnes sumus ; et Catilinam 
Quocumque in popido yideas, quocumque sub axe: 
Sed nec Brutus erit, Bruti nec ayunculus usquam. 
Nil dictu foedum yisuque hsec limina tangat, 

45 Intra quae puer est. Procul hinc, procul inde puell» 
Lenonum et cantus pernoctantis parasiti. 
Maxima debetur puero reyerentia. Si quid 
Turpe paras, ne tu pueri contemseris annos; 
Sed peccaturo obstet tibi filius infans. 

50 Nam si quid dignum Censoris fecerit ira 
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Quandoque, et similem tibi se non corpore tantum 
Nee vultu dederit, moram quoque fillus, et qui 
Omnia deterius tua per vestigia peccet, 
Oorripies nimirum et castigabis acerbo 

55 Clamore, ac post h»c tabulas mutare parabis. 
Unde tibi frontem libertatexnque parentis, 
Quum facias pejora senex, vacuumque cerebro 
Jam pridem caput boc yentosa cucorbita quserat? 
Hospite venturo, cessabit nemo tuorum. 

60 Verre pavimentum, nitidas ostende columnas^ 
Arida cum tota descendat aranea tela; 
Hie leve argentum, vasa aspera tergeat alter; 
Vox domini furit instantis yirgamque tenentis. 
Ergo miser trepidas, ne stercore foeda canino 

65 Atria displiceant oculis venientis amici, 
,Ne perfosa luto sit porticus: et tamen uno 
Semodio scobis bsc emundat servulus unus. 
lUud non agitas,'Ut sanctam filius omni 
Adspiciat sine labe domum yitioque carentem? 

70 Gratum est, quod patrias civem populoque dedisti, 
Si facis, ut patrise sit idoneus, utilis agris, 
Utilis et bellorum et pacis rebus agendis. 
Plurimum enim intererit, quibus artibus, et quibus bunc tu 
Moribus instituas. Serpente ciconia puUos 

75 Nutrit, et inyenta per deyia rura lacerta: 
nii eadem sumtis quaerunt animalia pinnia. 
Vultur, jumento et canibus crucibusque relictisy 
Ad fetus properat partemque cadayeris affert. 
Hie est ergo cibus magni quoque yulturis et se 

80 Pascentis, propria quum jam facit arbore nidos. 
Sed leporem aut capream famulse Joyis et generosse 
In saltu yenantur ayes : bine prseda cubili 
Ponitur: inde autera, quum se matura leyarit 
, Progenies, stimulante fame, festinat ad illam, 

85 Quam primum praedam rupto g^tayerat oyo. 
^dificator erat Cetronius, et modo curyo 
Litore Caietse, summa nunc Tiburis arce, 
Nunc Praenestinis in montibus alta parabat 
Culmina yillarum, Grsecis longeque petitis 

90 Marmoribus, yincens Fortunae atque Herculis a&dem ; 
Ut spado yineebat Capitolia nostra Posides. 
Dum sic ergo babitat Cetronius, imminuit rem, 
Fregit opes ; nee parya tamen mensura relictae 
Partis erat; totam banc turbayit filius amens, 

95 Dum meliore novas attoUit marmorQ villas. 
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Quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem, 
Nil prseter nubes et coeli numen adprant; 
Nee distare putant humana earne suillam. 
Qua pater abstinuit; mox et preputia ponunt: ' 

100 Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges> 

Judai^cum ediscunt et servant ac metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano quodoumque yolumine Moses. 
Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti; 
Quaesitum ad fontem solos dedueere verpos. 

105 Sed pater in causa, cui septima quseque fuit lux 
Ignava, et partem yitee non attig^t uUam. 

Sponte tamen juvenes imitantur cetera: solam 
Inviti quoque avaritiam exercere jubentur. 
Fallit enim vitium specie yirtutis et umbra, 

110 Quum sit triste babitu, vul tuque et veste seyerum. 
Nee dubie, tamquam frugi, laudatur avarus, 
Tamquam parens homo, et rerum tutela suarum 
Certa magis> quam si fortunas servet easdem 
Hesperidum serpens, aut Ponticus. Adde quod hunc, de 

1 15 Quo loquor, egreg^um populus putat acquirendi 
Artificem : quippe bis crescunt patrimonia fabris. 
Sed crescunt quocumque modo, majoraque fiunt 
Incude assidua semperque ardente camino. 
£t pater ergo animi felices credit avaros, 

120 Qui miratur opes, qui nulla exempla beati 

Pauperis esse putat: juyenes hortatur, ut illam 
Ire yiam pergant, et eidem incumbere sects. 
Sunt quffidam yitiorum elementa: his protenus illos 
Imbuit, et cogit miuimas ediscere sordes. 

125 Mox acquirendi docet insatiabile yotum. 
Seryorum ventres modio castigat iniquo. 
Ipse quoque esuriens : neque enim omnia sustinet umquam 
Mucida osrulei panis consumere frusta, 
Hesternum solitus medio seryare minutal 

130 Septembri: nee non differre in tempora coensB 
Alterius conchem SBstiyam cum parte lacerti 
Signatam, yel dimidio putrique siluro, 
Filaque sectiyi numerata includere porri. 
Invitatus ad hiBc aliquis de ponte negabit. 

] 35 Sed quo diyitias hffic per tormenta coactas, 

Quum furor baud dubius, quum sit manifesta phrenesis, 
Ut locuplesmoriaris, egenti yiyere fato? 
Interea pleno quum turget sacculus ore, 
Crescit amor numi, quantum ipsa pecunia creyit; 

140 £t minus hanc optat, qui non habet. Ergo paratur 
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Altera yiUa tibi, quum rus non sufficit unam, 
£t proferre libet fines; majorque videtur, 
£t melior vicina seges: mercaris et banc et 
Arbusta et densa montem qui canet oliva. 

145 Quorum si pretio domiuus non vincitur uUo, 
Nocte boves macri, lassoque famelica coUo 
Jumenta ad yirides bujus mittentur aristas; 
Nee prius inde domum, quam tota noyalia ssbyos 
In ventres abeant, ut credas falcibus actum. 

150 Dieere yix possis, quam multi talia plorent, 
Et quot Yenales injuria fecerit agros. 
Sed qui sermones? quam foedsB buccina fames ? 
Quid nocet beec? inquit. Tunicam mibi malo lupinsB, 
Quam si me toto laudet vicinia pago 

155 Exigui ruris paucissima farra secantem. 
Scilicet et morbis et debilitate carebis, 
Et luctum et curam effugies, et tempora vitas 
Longa tibi post bsec fato meliore dabuntur; 
Si tantum culti solus possederis agri, 

160 Quantum sub Tatio populus Romanus arabat. 
Mox etiam fractis setate ac Punica passis 
Proelia, vel Pyrrhum immanem, gladiosque Molossos, 
Tandem pro multis vix jugera bina dabantur 
Vulneribus. Merces haeo sanguinis atque laboris 

165 Nullis visa umquam meritis minor, aut ingratse 
Curta fides patriae. Saturabat glebula talis 
Patrem ipsum turbamque casae, qua feta jacebat 
Uxor, et infantes ludebant quatuor, unus 
Vemula, tres domini: sed magnis fratribus horum 

170 A scrobe vel sulco redeuntibus, altera coena 
Amplior, et grandes fumabant pultibus ollse. 
Nunc modus bic agri nostro non sufficit horto. 
Inde fere scelerum caussB, nee plura venena 
Miscuit, aut ferro grassatur sspius ullum 

175 HumanaB mentis vitium, quam ssva cupido 
Indomiti census : nam dives qui fieri vult, 
Et cito vult fieri. Sed quxe reverentia leg^m, 
Quis metus aut pudor est umquam properantis avari? 
Vivite contenti casulis et coUibus istis, 

180 O pueri, Marsus dicebat et Hemicus olim 
Vestinusque senex: panem quaeramus aratro, 
Qui satis est mensis: laudant boc numina ruris. 
Quorum ope et auxilio, gratffi post munus ariste, 
Cdtatingunt bomini veteris fastidia quercus. 

185 Nil vetitum fecisse volet, quem non pudet alto 
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Per glaciem perone tegi; qui submoyet Euros 
Pellibus inversis. Peregrina ignotaque nobis 
Ad scelus atque nefas, qusBcumque est, purpura ducit. 
Hsec illi veteres preecepta minoribus : at nunc 

190 Post finem auctumni media de nocte supinum 
Clamosus juvenem pater excitat: Accipe ceras» 
Scribe, puer, yigila, causas age, perlege rubras 
Majorum leges, aut vitem posce libello. 
Sed caput intactum buzo naresque pilosas 

195 Annotet, et grandes miretur Lselius alas. 

Dirue Maurorum attegias, castella Brigantum, 
Ut locupletem aquilam tibi sexagesimus annus 
Afferat; aut, longos castrorum ferre labores 
Si piget, et trepidum solvunt tibi comua yentrem 

200 Cum lituis audita, pares, quod yendere possis 
Pluris dimidio, nee te fastidia mercis 
Ullius subeant ablegandse Tiberim ultra: 
Neu credas ponendum aliquid discriminis inter 
Unguenta et corium. Lucri bonus est odor ex re 

205 Qualibet. Ilia tuo sententia semper in ore 
Versetur, Dls atque ipso Joye digna, poetse: 
Unde habeas, qusarit nemo ; sed oportet habere. 
Hoc monstrant yetulee pueris repentibus assse: 
Hoc discunt omnes ante alpha et beta puellee. 

210 Talibus instantem monitis quemcumque parentem 
Sic possem affari: Die, O yanissime, quis te 
Festinare jubet? meliorem prsesto magistro 
Discipulum: securus abi: yinceris, ut Ajax 
Prseteriit Telamonem, ut Pelea yicit Achilles. 

215 Parcendum teneris: nondum impleyere medullas 
Mature mala nequitise. Quum pectere barbam 
Coeperit, et longi mucronem admittere cultri, 
Falsus erit testis, yendet perjuria summa 
Exigua, et Cereris tangens aramque pedemque. 

220 Elatam jam crede nurum, si limina yestra 

Mortifera cum dote subit. Quibus ilia premetur 
Per somnum digitis ! nam quae terraque marique 
Acquirenda putas, breyior yia conferet illi. 
Nullus enim magni sceleris labor. Heeo ego numquam 

225 Mandayi, dices olim, nee talia suasi. 

Mentis causa malffi tamen est, et origo penes te. 
Nam quisquis magni census preecepit amorem, 
Et l»yo monitu pueros producit ayaros, 
*Et qui per firaudes patrimonia conduplicare 

230 Dat libertatem, et totas effundit habenas 
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Curriculo : quein si revoces, subsistere nescit, 
£t te contemto rapitur, metisque relictis. 
Nemo satis credit taDtam delinquere, quantum 
Permittas: adeo indulgent sibi latius ipsi. 
235 Quum dicis juyeni, stultum, qui donet amico. 
Qui paupertatem le^et attollatqae propinqui ; 
£t spoliare doces, et circumscribere, et omni 
Crimine divitias acquirere; quarum amor in te, 
Quantus erat patriffi Deciorum in pectore, quantum 
240 Dilexit Thebas, si Grsecia yera, Menoeceus: 
In quorum sulcis legiones dentibus anguis 
Cum clypeis nascuntur, et horrida bella capessunt 
Continuo, tamquam et tubicen surrexerit una. 
Ergo ignem, cujus scintillas ipse dedisti, 
245 Flagrantem late et rapientem cuncta yidebis* 

Nee tibi parcetur misero, trepidumque magistrum 
In cayea magno fremitu leo toilet alumnus. 

Nota mathematicis genesis tua: sed graye tardas 
Exspectare colus. Morieris stamine nondum 
250 Abrupto. Jam nunc obstas et yota moraris: 
Jam torquet juyenem longa et ceryina senectus. 
Ocius Archigenen quaere atque eme, quod Mithridates 
Composuit, si yis aliam decerpere ficmn, 
Atque alias tractare rosas. Medicamen habendum est, 
255 Sorbere ante cibum quod debeat et pater et rex. 
Monstro yoluptatem egregiam, cui nulla tbeatra, 
Nulla square queas Prsatoris pulpita lauti, 
Si spectes, quanto capitis discrimine constent 
Incrementa domus, eerata multus in area 
260 Fiscus, et ad yigilem ponendi Castora numi, 

Ex quo Mars Uitor ^eam quoque perdidit, et res 
Non potuit seryare suas. Ergo omnia Florse 
Et Cereris licet et Cybeles aulsea relinquas: 
Tanto majores humana negotia ludi. 
265 An magis oblectant animum jactata petauro 
Corpora, quique solet rectum descendere funem; 
Quam tu, Corjcia semper qui puppe moraris 
Atque habitas, Coro semper tollendus et Austro, 
Perditus ac yilis sacci mercator olentis; 
270 Qui gaudes pingue antiquse de litore Cretae 
Passum, et municipes Joyis adyexisse lagenas? 
Hie tamen ancipiti figens yestigia planta 
Victum ilia mercede parat, brumamque famemque 
Ilia reste cayet: tu propter mille talenta 
275 Et centum yillas temerarius, Adspice portus, 
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£t plenum magnis trabibus mare : plus hominum est jam 
In pelago : veniet classis, quocumque vqcarit 
Spes lucri, nee Carpatbium Gaetulaque tantum 
iEquora transsiliet, sed, longe Calpe relicta, 

280 Audiet Herculeo stridentem gurgite solem. 

Grande operse pretium est» ut tenso foUe reverti 
Inde domum possis tumidaque superbus aluta, 
Oceani monsira, et juvenes yidisse marinos. 
Non unus mentes agitat furor. Hie sororis 

285 In manibus vultu Eumenidum terretur et igni: 
Hie bove percusso mugire Agamemnona credit 
Aut Itbacum. Parcat tunicis licet atque lacemi^ 
Curatoris eget, qui navem mercibus implet 
Ad summum latus, et tabula distinguitur unda; 

290 Quum sit causa mali tanti et discriminis bujus 
Concisum argentum in titulos faciesque minutas. 
Occurrunt nubes et fulgura. Solvite funem, 
Frumenti dominus clamat piperisque coemti; 
Nil color hie cceli, nil fascia nigra minatur ; 

295 iEstivum tonat. Infelix hac forsitan ipsa 

Nocte cadet fractis trabibus, fluctuque premetur 
ObrutuB, et zonam Iseva morsuque tenebit. 
Sed cujus Yotis modo non suffecerat aurum> 
Quod Tag^s, et rutila yolvit Pactolus arena^ 

300 Frigida sufficient yelantes inguina panni, 

Exiguusque cibus, mersa rate naufi^gus assem 
Dum rogat, et picta se tempestate tuetur. 
Tantis parta malis, cura majore metuque 
Servantur. Misera est mag^i custodia census. 

305 Dispositis praedives hamis vigilare cohortem 
Servorum noctu Licinus jubet, attonitus pro 
Electro, signisque suis, Phrygiaque columnai 
Atque ebore et lata testudine. Delia nudi 
Non ardent Cynici: si fregeris, altera fiet 

310 Cras domus, aut eadem plumbo commissa manebit* 
Sensit Alexander, testa quum vidit in ilia 
Magnum babitatorem, quanto felicior hie, qui 
Nil cuperet, quam qui totum sibi poscerit orbem, 
Passurus gestis sequanda pericula rebus. 

315 Nullum numen babes, si sit prudentia; nos te, 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam. Mensura tamen quae 
Sufficiat census, si quis me consulat, edam: 
In quantum sitis atque fames et frigora poscunt. 
Quantum, Epicure, tibi parvis suffecit in hortis, 

320 Quantum Socratici ceperunt ante penates. 
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Numquam aliud Natura, aliud Saplentia diclt. 
Acribus exemplis videor te claudere. Misce 

Ergo aliquid nostris de moribus : effice summam. 

Bis septem ordinibas quam lex dlgnatur Othonis. 
325 Haec quoque si rugam trahit, extenditque iabellum; 

Sume duos Equites, fac tertia quadringenta. 

Si nondum implevi gremium, si panditur ultra; 

Nee Crcesi fortuna umquam, nee Persica regna 

Sufficient aniino, nee divitise Narcissi, 
330 Indulsit Cffisar cui Claudius omnia, cujus 

Paruit imperiis, uxorem occidere jussus. 



NOTES ON SATIRE III. 

Abqument. [from Dr Stocksb.] 



Umbricivs, an eminent soothsayer, disgusted at the prevalence of vice, 
and the total disregard of needy and unassuming yirtue, is introduced 
as on the point of quitting Rome, 1 — 9. Juvenal accompanies him a 
short distance out of the town, 10 — 20. When the honest exile, no 
longer able to suppress his indignation, stops short, and in a strain of 
animated invective acquaints his friend with the cause of his retire- 
ment, 21 seqq. 

Umbricius* discourse may be resolved under the following heads i — 
Flattery and vice are the only thriving arts at Rome ; 21 — 57. In 
these points the Romans are left far in the distance by foreigners, more 
especially the Greeks, who resort to the city in such shoals, 58 — 125. 
Poor clients are not only defrauded of their dues by wealthy competi- 
tors, 126 — 130 ; but have the mortification to see low-bom fellows pat 
over their head, 131 — 136, 153 teqq, and of finding themselves univer- 
sally slighted, 137—163. 

Then the expense of living in Rome is enormous, 147* teqq, 164, 
seqq. 223 — 225. • Besides you are in constant apprehension of being 
either buried by some over-grown, top-heavy building, or burnt in your 
bed! 190 — 222 ; that is, if you can contrive to fall asleep in the midst 
of such a din and racket, 232 — 238. Unless you are rich, you cannot 
move about town with any comlbrt, and if you stir out after dark, you 
are almost sure of a broken head, either from some missile out of a 
garret window, 268 — 277» or from the cudgel of some choice spirit 
who has sallied into the streets in quest of an adventure, 278 — 301. 
Should you try to avoid such a rencounter by striking into the lanes, 
you run the risk of being robbed and murdered by one of those numerous 
ruffians, who, for the accommodation of the honest citizens, have been 
hunted into Rome, and there left to exercise their vocation unshackled, 
as the blacksmiths cannot keep pace with the demand for irons, 302 — 
314. After alleging these various reasons for leaving town, Umbricius 
bids an afitdctionate farewell to his friend, 315 — ^322. Gifford, Ruperti. 

This Satire is imitated by Regnier (Sat. 3.); by BoUeau (Sat. 1); 
and by SmoUet in his " Satirical description of London and Bath in 
the expedition of Humphrey Clinker." 

1 — 3. ** Although [I am] troubled at the departure of an old friend, 
yet I commend his resolution of establishing his residence in compara- 
tively deserted CumsB, and of conferring at least one citizen on the 
Sibyl." Con/utut, rvy;^v^if. Veteris emphatic, as the loss of an old 
friend must be deeply felt. — The object of hudo is not eum understood, 
but the whole of the succeeding clause ; if eum were the object the 
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indicatiye destinat would follow. — Cumas, a city of Campania, founded 
B. c. 1050, by some Greeks of EuboBa, under the conduct of Hippocles 
of CumsB (or rather Cyme — Kv^ff — of ^olia), and Megasthenes of 
Chalcis. It was famous for the care of the Sibyl, fimrrun, which con- 
sisted of one vast chamber hewn out of the BoUd rock. The existence 
of this cayem is not fabulous ; it was almost entirely destroyed in a 
siege, which the fortress of Cumse, then in possession of the Goths, 
maintained against Narses, who, by undermining the cave, caused the 
citadel to sink into the hollow, and thus iuTolved the whole in one com- 
mon ruin. — VaeuU ** thinly inhabited," i. e. in comparison with Rome. 
— SibyUcB, t. e, to the Sibyl's place of abode, namely, Cumaa. The 
word is derived from ^tU, Mol^c for S««f , and /3«ifXii, Comp. ^n. 6, 10 
8eqq, — Destino is deriyed from hat, and l^rdpuf same as 1n^/u. 

4. " It [sell. Cumsd] is the great thoroughfare, or key, to BaisB, and 
its shore is a welcome and delightful retreat.-' Janua, t. «. persons on 
their way to Baise had to pass through Gums. — Baiie was a fashionable 
watering-place, lituated on the bay of Naples ; and is said to haye been 
founded by Baius, one of the companionB of Ulysses. It was the usual 
resort of the wealthy Romans, who occupied with villas the whole line 
of coast, and frequently erected piers projecting into the sea, for bathing 
lodges. — Litiu (from Utw " to make a stroke or line") is properly " the 
line of coast that4>orders on the sea." — Amarmg is from afuimp, and 
usually refers to that which is agreeable to the sight, as a fine view, 
Ac. ; while suavU is said especially of that which is agreeable to the 
senses, particularly to the hearing, smell, and taste ; esMus " precious," 
refers especially to the value of a thing to ourselves ; and JuomiDus is 
said of that which directly administers pleasure. 

5. The connexion is " [but even if my friend has determined on a 
less agreeable spot, I would not censure his resolve, for] I prefer even 
Prochyta {that barren rock] to the Subura." — Prochyta (hodie Procida 
or Procita) was a snail island off Cape Misenus, and received its name 
from w^ax^mt, because it was thought to have been rent from ^nada 
by an earthquake, and thrown fortk, as it were, into the sea. It is 
called cdta by Virgil, Mn, 0, 715. and €upera by Statins, in Sylv. II. 
2. 76. — Subura, (so called from sub urbe, because it was at the foot of 
Mount Csdlius) is generally alleged to have been the resideaee of the 
vile and abandoned, but so far from this, it was in reality the abode of 
the great and gay. Julius Caesar was bom in that part of the Subura 
which was situated on the Esquiline hill. Some derive the name from 
Saburra, a marsh, and Junius, cited by Vanro, thinks it to be a contrac- 
tion from sub murum ; quia svJbsst ei loco, qui terreus mwrus voeatur. 
In some MSS. the reading is Sucurat or Sucusa^ which is derived from 
succurrere, quia seUtum fuU suooubbxbb EsquUiis^ infsstatUibus earn 
partem urbis Oabinis. The word is here used for Rome in generaJL 
It properly indicates a street in the second region «t the base of the 
Cselian mount. 

— 9. " For what [place] have we seen k> dreary, bo deserted, that 
you would not believe it worse to be in constant dread of fires, perpetual 
fEills of houses, together with the multitudinous dangers of the unfeeling 
city, and [last not least] poets rehearsing in the month of August [than 
to be there] ?" Ruinas. The ground in Rome was very valuable, hence 
the houses were raised to a very considerable height, and owing to Onur 
proximity, the fall or conflagration of one, frequently caused the de- 
struction of many. Comp. Tac. Ann. xv. 48. To remedy this e?il 

^urusttts ordered that the greatest height of any mansion beroenng 
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upon the public way, should be 10 tbet. Trajan reduced this to 60 ; and 
J^ero required that there should be a passage between each habitation. 
8. Setws on account of the pericula. — 9. JPoetiu, The silly poets of 
Borne in Juvenal's time were wont to bore» by their own spoutings, 
those unfortunate persons who remained in the city during the hottest 
ZQOiith; this Juvenal humorously classes among the calamities that 
attend a residence at Rome. 

10. Tota domua* ** While his entire family and effects are being 
stowed/' die. Reda, this was a four-wheeled vehicle which the Romans 
used in their journeys : it is a Celtic word [Gallic according to Quin- 
tilian], and connected with the German reiten and our ride. The 
dsium (cabriolet) had but two wheels. The earruca was a carriage for 
ladies, and is also from the Celtic. — Una i^ows the scantiness of Um« 
Aricius' furniture. 

11. SvhstxUt " He stopped for it/' sell, the waggon, and while he 
wjuts, Juvenal and he hold the following colloquy: — Arctu, arches, 
this cannot be the monument of the Horatii, for that was not an arch 
but a pillar, ymnmU rrttJJe ; Ruperti, on account of the epithet veteres, 
would refer the word to the ** triumphal arches" of Romulus, (which 
were originally built of briok, but afterwards of marble), were there 
but ]proof that the latter were near the gate Capena ; as this, however 
is defici^it of proof, he refers it to the arches of the aqiieductt, — 
Capena, now called " St Sebastiaa'a gate," led out into the Appian 
way, towards Capua ; it is called here madidam ** drip^g," on ac- 
count of the aqueduct which was over it, (" quia supra earn aqvetductus 
est, quern nunc appellant Areum stiUantem** vet. schol.) or from the 
number of springs in that quarter, — ^if this view be adopted, madidam 
must be r^idered " surrounded by fountains^" [like ' aquoaa Ida* in 
Hor.] : from the latter circumalbance it received the name of FontinaUs ; 
and from the triumphs passing through it, was called also Triumpkalis. 

12<— >17. The common editions have a semicolon after Capenam, and 
a full stop at arnicas, whereby hie will be oonsidered as alluding to 
C^ena, transl. " the spot where Numa used to make assignations with 
his mistress by night /* but this plainly is wrong, for the " grove" where 
Numa met Egeria was at a ooosiderable distance from the gate, being in 
the vale of Arieia. We have adopted the punctuation of Ruperti, ac- 
cording to which the sentence must be constructed thus . — ** Here, 
(htM-uUif), where Numa used to appoint an hour for assignation with his 
mistress by night ; namely, into the vale of Egeria we [soil. Umbricius 
and Juvenal] descend, and into grottos, unlike the natural ; at the pre- 
sent day the grove with its consecrated spring, and its shrines are left 
to the Jews, whose furniture consists of a basket and hay ^for every tree 
has been commanded to pay rent, and the forest [i. e. the Jews, its 
occupants] goes a begging, since the Muses have been served with an 
ejectment)." If the style here seem too abrupt, Ruperti proposes to 
read hino for hie, which will mean ** leaving this— scil. the gate — ^we 
descend," dtc. For information respecting Numa and Egeria consult 
livy, I. 19 and 21. — By his using the word amicce the poet gives us to 
understand that Egeria was neither Nymph nor Muse, but a harlot. 
The grave had been sacred to Diana, which Numa oonsecrated to the 
Camenas. — Foniis, this fountain flowed through the middle of the wood 
(Xivy, loc. cit. 1. 21). — Saeri, so termed on account of the numen 
aqtUB ( 19), or because Numa had consecraited it to the Muses. Cemp. 
Plut. Num. 68. S^tt^ ti^iv a^iiti^i ToCii ^Eftrmim iret^i'wctt, S«r»§ XatfitSm* at,a-at 
tutfnfit»^»9 ayttti^ttn xui faim^i r» aftuvrt^of.'^Loeanitur, l^cofre " to let 
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out," is opposed to conducere, '* to rent," " hire." — Delubrum (gen* 
erally used in the plural), was properly ** the innermost part of a tem- 
ple, in which the image of the deity stood ;" hence, ** the sacred habi- 
tation of the deity," — JEdea was the dwelling-place of a deity, consi- 
dered as a building : templwnf the whole space of ground connected with 
the building, and especially the building itself : fanum, the temple and 
its precincts in general, with the idea of sanctity and dedication ; it 
nearly corresponds to our word " sanctuary," and so, when it is used in 
the singular, it always has the name of a deity joined with it. 

14. Judods, The Jews were expelled from the city, first by 'Claudius, 
and afterwards by Domitian ; but it was soon full of them again. The 
groTO of the Muses was let out to them at a certain yearly rent, Which, 
as Suetonius says, was rigorously exacted by Domitian. Hence Juvenal 
satirizes both the impiety of the emperors in desecrating and raising 
money from places hallowed by religion, and also their cupidity in 
taxing persons so poor as to be possessed only of ''a basket and hay/' 
•—The eophinuB »i^tft, was a wicker basket, used by the Jews, in 
their journeys through the heathen nations, to^arry their provisions in, 
and so to keep them from pollution. — The faenwrn. was either to serve 
as a bed to lie upon, or to feed their beasts of burden ; but the latter 
view seems forbidden by a consideration of their poverty, which must 
have incapacitated them from possessing such animals ; some think that 
they used it to stop the holes in their baskets. The first interpretation 
appears to be most correct : compare Sat. vi. 542. Cophino fanoque 
rdictC'^Arcanam Judcsa tremens mendiecU in aurem. — SupeUea is 
derived either from super lecto, or sub pellibus. — 15. MercSdem, fu^Bii^. 
— 16. Some write Camenis with a diphthong e. g. Camosnis, but without 
authority, as the origin of the word is unknown, (the common deriva- 
tion a cantu amoeno being absurd), and the old copies have e simply. — 
X7. SpeluncaSy used here for antra, as spelunea (rWxvyl), and speeus 
{rmt) signify properly, ''a deep hole or pit," a cavern, while antrum 
is " a grotto." — 18. DisHmilee veris, so changed by artificial embellish- 
ments, that they have lost every appearance of nature : compare below 
inffenuum tophum violarent. 

18. Quanto, Ac, " how much better would be the sacred spring, if 
grass enclosed the waters with a bank of green verdure." Heinsius^ 
following Le Grange would read prcMentiut, " How much more propiti- 
ous would be the divinity of the spring," dsc, because the gods were 
thought by the ancients to be better pleased when art did no violence 
to nature. Wakefield, on Lucretius, 1. 231, corrects the passage thus 
'■^uanto pra^taniius (t. e. " more pure and sweet") isset Flumen aqua, 
—unda is from tiieiw or •timiw ** to swell," as xvfut fr. »v«t ** to swell,'^ 
and our " surge fr. surgo* Donaldson, with more probability derives 
fehe word from Sfiu(. 

. 20. Ingenuum ** native," "natural," ahvo^tm, — Violarentf "did vio- 
lence to," "spoiled," 6r. ^St/^iiv: compare fumifup U(^«iir« ^cUtnim 
Hom. II. iv. 141. — Tophum, the tophus (or to/us) was " a coarse lime- 
stone," "sandstone." It is that species of stone formed by water, 
dripping through limestone and calx, and which often forms fantastic 
figures, (Gr. wS^h, Forb. on Yirg. Georg. 2. 214); this was now dis* 
placed by a basin of marble. 

21. Hie time Umbrieius, understand hcee mihi dixit. The orthogra» 
phy of this name is disputed, some spelling it Umbritius. Plutarch in 
Qalhsk, however, gives the name *Ofi^^ixfs, He was, according to 
Pliny, the most learned of the soothsayers of this age. 
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32. " Nulla emolumenta taborum" " since no advantage results from 
strenuoas exertions." — emolumentwm, from e and mdla {f*vkti) " a mill," 
is properly *' the profit got by grist." 

23. Jfferg, an archaism, used for the sake of the metre, for ^m. 
The most ancient Latin form of the word was hesi (seen in hesternus), 
which is from xBts, originally ;^if . The Latins always substitute the 
softer form of the aspirate for the rough %. — Atqtie eadem cra8 deteret 
exiguis aliquid, ** And this same [sell, res] will experience to-morrow 
some diminution of its bulk, small as it is already." — Detero is prop. 
*'to file down." The present phrase is unusual, res deteritur being 
more correct. 

25. Fatigaiua is said of the mind, fessus of the body — uhi, soil. 
Cumss, whither Dsddalus fled from Crete. — Dcedcdus, of this great 
artist nothing is known with certainty ; it is even asserted by many 
that he had no actual existence, but that a mere mythic personage is 
meant, and the name is intended to apply to any ingenious artificer. It 
is certain that the common account is erroneous which states that he 
had attained eminence in Athens previously to his residence in Crete. 
For owing to its uninterrupted intercourse with Egypt, Crete was far 
in advance of the mother country Greece [Crete was a Doric colony], 
in wealth and in intelligence, in its laws and arts. Theseus, the 
Athenian hero, wished to transplant to Attica the arts as well as the 
laws, and while he gave to his countrymen a similar system of policy, 
he did not fail to secure the co-operation of one whose knowledge might 
yield powerful aid in humanizing a rude people, by adding new dignity 
to the objects of national veneration. Accordingly, Dsddalus, it is pro- 
bable, accompanying the conqueror of the Minotaur to Athens, fixed 
there the commencement of an improved style, 1234 b.c. Some of his 
works are described as existing in the 2d century. — We are not to un- 
derstand with some that he introduced sculpture into Greece, or even 
into Attica ; but simply that he was the first to form something like a 
school of art there. 

26. Dum nova, &o. " While hoary hairs are yet new to me, and 
while old age is incipient and upright." — Recta senecius, is said of one 
who though advanced in years, can walk straight and upright. — Senectus. 
Age (nXiM«) was divided into pueritia (fra/^/a) which was within 15, 
AdolesccTiiiay {i^nliia uirns) within 30, juventus within 45, and senectus, 
{yn^»s) which comprised the remaining period of life — senectus primat 
or recta, was called tifi»yt^4wU, The form of expression is derived from 
the Latin proverb. Clotho /ert fusum, Lachesis rotat, Atropos occat. 

27. Dum, &o. ''Wh.le something remains for LachSsis to spin," 
Lachesis is from Xmyj^avuv sortior. The Fates, called by the Greeks 
Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos, were by the Latins termed Nona, 
VeHma, and Morta. — torqueat, this word, as well as versare, is used 
for nere ** to spin," from the notion of turning the spindle or thread. 
It is derived from r^tiriM '' to turn," metathes. v^wii, Mo\. rt^xitt, 

29. Cedamus, ** let us depart." — Artorius and Catulus were mean 
individuals, who, by bad practices had attained to wealth. — By his saying 
" let Artorius and Catulus live there, &c.," he means that Rome was 
now only fit for such abandoned characters. 

30. Maneant, &c. ** let such persons remain as turn black into white, 
as find it easy to contract for the building of a temple, the clearing o«t 
of rivers, and harbours, the cleansing of the public sewers, the carrying 
forth of a corpse to the tomb, and to expose a head for sale beneath 
the imperial-spear," i. e. *'to sell a slave by public auction." — 3'* 

D 
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Nigrum in Candida vertunt, 1. e. who can make falsehood have the 
semblance of truth, and vice the appearance of virtue. 

31. Facile, i. e. on account of their wealth, bribery, and ser- 
vility. — Condueere oidem, soil, extruendamt vel reficiendam. Gesner, 
Bentley, and the majority of the eminent critics maintain that cedes 
in the singular can only signify ** a sacred edifice," ** a temple," whilst 
in the plural it means *' a house." Both Jahn and Mitscherlich, how- 
ever, contend that this distinction was not attended to, even by the 
writers of the Augustan age, and accordingly they would translate 
(Bdem here " an edifipe," whether public or private. Heinsius tells us 
that the origin^ signification of the word was ** an apartment," and so 
was peculiarly applied to a temple which at first had only one apart- 
ment ; then as a hottse has many apartments, the plural easily came to 
have that meaning. — Condiicere here is the same as redimere, the 
opposite to which is locare. The building and repairing of public edi- 
fices were contracted for generally by persons of equestrian rank ; the 
Censors and jEdiles had the power of assigning whom they pleased as 
contractor. Private buildings were also contracted for at Rome by 
private persons, and hence some read asdes here for cedem, — Some 
understand by Jlumina " the fisheries," and by porius, " the harbour- 
dues," i. e. the tax which was levied from the ports of Italy and the 
provinces for the importation and exportation of commodities {pro 
invehendis et evehendis merdbw) which was properly called vbciigajl. 
Others take portus to refer to the " construction and reparation of 
harbours." — 32. Those who contracted for funerals were called desig- 
natores, and libitinarii. — JBustum, from buro same as uro {not from 
bene), is properly '' the place where a corpse has been burnt and 
buried." The b in bustum supplies the place of a lost digamma. — 
Cadaver is not from caro data vermibtts, but from cado, as wirnfut and 
irr£/A» from fr/Vrw, and our "carcass," from caro and oaba, "flesh- 
FALLEN." — ^33. On this line Ruperti has the following remarks : — Many 
refer this verse to the individital slaves which Artorius and Catulua 
exposed for sale ; which method of traffic was exceedingly lucrative ; 
but since the poet now talks of those wealthier persons who farmed the 
revenues, I am inclined to think that not the mangdnes or slave-dealers 
are mentioned in the text, but the farmers of the tax on saleable com- 
modities, which was levied on those things that were sold only in the 
forum, or under the spear which was set up publicly ; to this class the 
mandpia, or slaves chiefly belonged, who were peculiarly termed venu- 
les or venaliHi, and were purchased up by the slave-deiilers to be sold 
again. When Augustus was in want of money to carry on his wars 
and to maintain his night-watches, he appointed a tax of the fiOth 
part of the value of slaves that were sold [t. e. 2 ^ cent.], according 
to Dio Cassius. Tacitus tells us that afterwards, probiibly under 
Caligula, this tax was raised to the 25th part [4 ^ cent]. — domind 
hastd. The spear, which was set up as a sign of a public auction, 
was called domina, as implying the dominion over the person and life 
of the slave, which was then and there vested in the purchaser. Per- 
haps the custom of erecting ihe spear arose from selling spoils of war 
originally. Domina is here used as an adjective : comp. jEn. 1. 16- 
Minepopulum late regem, i. e. regnantem. Capita is either used in its 
proper signification, or figuratively, as frequently to denote the life, 
station, or fortune of any individual. 

34. ** These ci-devant horn-blowers, these constant hangers-on of a 
->rovincial theatre, these cheeks so well known throughout the tovms. 
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DOW exhibited public shows-of gladiators, and at the in-turning of the 
rabble's thumb, cause the death of any one [gladiator, scil.] they wish, 
in order to gain their f&your."-^Comicines, 6r. lufaukeu, the horn 
was used to call the people together> as at the shows in our country 
fiurs. — Munieipium was a town out of Rome, particularly in Italy, hav- 
ing its own laws and magistracy, and also the right of Roman citizens- 
ship ; i. e. each inhabits the privileges of a Roman citieen,' ex. gr. of voting 
in the comitia at Rome, (but this right was not enjoyed by all municipia), 
and offering themselves as candidates for all public offices there. The word 
is derived from tnttnta " duties of an office," and eapio, — 35. Ferpetui, this 
wofd is from per and peto, and properly means, '* penetrating." Its sy- 
nonyms are jEtemtts, aittnof, which means '* having neither beginning nor 
end," "eternal," also figuratively, in the sense of immortaUt^a^avetrosti. e* 
*' having a beginning but no end," " immortal," "undying ;" perennis, la- 
'rntt is properly, "that which lasts throughout the year>" then> " that lasts 
many years," and, as sempitemus, iiihof, " that lasts for ever :" per- 
petuus denotes properly a relative duration to a certain point of time> 
<ind is used improperly in the sense of sempitemus, that certain point 
being regarded »ar ii»x*^v. as the end of all time. — Comites, as having 
hired themselves to gladiators even in the provincial towns,'-^^u«<;a may 
either allude to their cheeks being puffed out in playing the horn, and 
is therefore humorously employed by Juvenal instead of faeies ; or as 
signifying " persons who make much use of their mouth," it may be here 
taken to mean " low provincial advocates," or " pleaders," or perhaps 
•* criers." These mean wretches, says Umbricius, by their evil prac- 
tices, have amassed such wealth as to enable them to exhibit shows of 
gladiators at their own expense. — 36. Munera were at first given by the 
magistrates, afterwards by the emperors, and finally by all persons who 
enjoyed civil offices, even though they were exceedingly low and worth- 
less, for the purpose of gaining popularity, and so of securing their own 
advancement to dignities. Various decrees of the senate were passed 
to check this conduct.-^The phrase munera edere is peculiarly applied 
to gladiatorial shows, as ludot fajcere to scenic games. The persons who 
exhibited these shows were called MunercOores, munerarii or editores^ 
— Verso pollice, the people, if they wished the. death of a gladiator, 
poUicem vertebant, or convertebant ; if they wished to save him, pollicem 
premebant, when the thumb was versus it was called infestus, which 
means " directed against" anything, for they turned the thumb in, to- 
wards the breast, to indicate that the latter was to be pierced by the 
sword ; they did not, as some think, turn it upward, which vertere would 
scarcely express, nor did thiey hide it beneath their dress, as Heinsius 
supposes, nor press it down, keeping the rest of the fingers extended* 
which is the opinion of Plathnerus. Our word " poltroon" is derived 
from pollice trunei; for many who wished to avoid serving in the army 
used to cut their thumbs off, to incapacitate themselves from so doing. 
— 37. Occidunt, "suffer to be slain," or, "give the signal for the 
death." — 37. Populariter either "for the purpose of gaining popu- 
larity," or, "with the applause and favour of the people," or, "to 
amuse the people." 

37. Inde reversi, &c. the common explanation of these words is that, 
having returned home from the shows, after having been drained of 
money by the expensive exhibitions they had given, they contract no 
longer for the respectable means of livelihood, but for the low and mean, 
ex. gr. the foriece ; but Achaintre's interpretation is more correct, " so 
base, grovelling^nd covetous are those men, that c/ter returning from 
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the shows which had cost them so much, they are. not ashamed to treat 
with the ^diles regarding the jakes, and indeed they would reject no- 
thing, provided they could make money of it/' Juvenal is not speaking 
of persons reduced to dificulties ,by their expensive shows, but of those 
who exhibit them to gain popularity, and to secure thereby the path 
to the highest dignities, and who can contract for " everything" since 
they are such as fortune, &o. i. e. since they are very wealthy. 

39. Ad fastigia rerum " to the highest circumstances," ** to the tip- 
top of society." 

40. Jocari, ** to be merry," but with the implication that the goddest 
makes man the object of her sport. When fortune raised the unworthy, 
or depressed -the worthy, and afterwards reversed the conditioa oi both, 
she was said jocari or ludere, i. e. **to make men. her playthiagff/', 
Comp. Luc. in Nigrio. ravra ya^ TM ««} r* \%iurtkTit &#r»^ 9r^ tuuru 

42. Librum, si mcdus est, <&c. i. e. ** I am not flatterer enough to 
praise a bad book when I hear it read, and request a copy," either 
for perusal or transcription. The usual method of publishing a book 
was to read it aloud to friends, by whom it was transcribed. 

43. Funus promittere, &,g. " I have neither the will nor the power 
to predict the death of a father," to promise his death to the abandoned 
and dissolute son, who considers his parent too long-lived." — .Promittere 
is here especially applied to the diviners who promise everything, but 
perform nothing. 

44. Ranarum, «fec. " I never explored the entrails of toads," scil. in 
order to extract poison, not referring to divination by the entrails ; for 
Umbricius was a soothsayer. The rana rubeta was venomous ; our 
toad is not so. 

45. Qua mittit adulter, qum mandate "the commissions (such as 
biUets doux and presents) and messages of her gallant." — ^e nemo 
ministro, &c. " No one will be a thief by my connivance, and there/ore 
I depart, no one's associate as though I were crippled, and were a use- 
less trunk with paralyzed or withered right hand." — Fur (from ^^) 
is either taken here in its usual acceptation, or as a general term for a 
vile character. Some render it " adulterer," as furtum and res fur- 
tivcB signify often illicit intercourse, thus Virgil, ^n. 6. 24. see also 
Georg 1, 261. and iv. 336. Martis dvlcia furta. — The connexion and 
meaning of the whole passage is, because I do not practise the infamous 
conduct which prevails in the city, no one associates me to himself; the 
wicked spurn me as incapable of assisting them, in the prosecution of 
their villany. — Exstinctd dextrd, which is the reading of some copies, 
would appear more suited to the text. 

49. Nisi eonsduSf Ac. " save the confidant of a guilty secret, whose 
soul is in a feverish ferment with dark concealments, which too he must 
ever keep unrevealed." — jEstuat, a metaphor from the sea in agitation 
— Tacendis, tacere is properly "not to utter a word," especially, "to 
keep secret," "to bury in silence," opposed to dicere, loqui. Reiieere 
is " to be silent when one ought to speak," opposed to doquu Silere 
" to make no noise," " to give no sound," opposed to strepercfremere. 

63. Carus erit Verri, Ac.-—" To Verres," t, e. to a man such as 
Verres was, unprincipled and base. Verres was PrsBtor of Sicily, and 
was accused of extortion. We have six orations of Cicero against him, 
only the first of which, however, was delivered, as he withdrew into toI- 
untary exile, and did not stand his trial. He was slain by order of 
*ntony, the triumvir, twenty-six years after his departure from the 
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Capitol. Notwithstanding his withdrawal after the first oration had 
been pronounced, Cicero subsequently arranged and published the series 
of orations which he had prepared to speak in case Verres should have 
defended himself. 

54. Tantif &c. ** Let not all the sand of the shady Tagus, nor even 
the gold which is rolled by it into the sea, be of such value in thine 
eyes, as to induce thee to deprive thyself of sleep, and to accept rewards 
which will be proposed thee, and to thy sorrow be an object of perpetual 
apprehension to an influential friend." — Opaci, scil. from the trees along 
its banks. — 53. Arena aurumque, either a hendiadys ** golden sands," or 
(as we have translated it) an instance of Epexegesis ; which is, that the 
former word has not the copidativef the latter always has. — 66. Ponenda, 
much doubt attends the interpretation of this word. We have translated 
it in the sense of proponenda, (which makes the phrase analogous to 
4'iS-t9«u &t^ka), and the allusion is to the inducements held out by a 
magTVM amicus to any one, to become a sharer in his crime. Others 
render ponenda ** which ought to be refused," and thus there is an 
opposition in the word to sumas. Others '* which afterwards you may 
be compelled to restore him." Achaintre translates it, "which ypu 
must leave," sooner or later. Heinecke paraphrases by, "rewards 
which an influential fi-iend gives his confidant, to propose the accom- 
plishment of some crime to others," an interpretation which is very 
forced. Schrader conjectured horrendaque prcemia. — Tristis ( »u ;^«/^«i>) 
this word may either go with ponenda in the sense of " which you must 
resign xo tour sorrow," or with sumas, or with timearis; for the posi- 
tion of the et does not preclude the latter construction. — Timearis 
amico ; when a person became participator in the secrets of a powerfhl 
friend, and consequently an object of dread to the same, lest he might 
4ivulge them, he might truly be called tristis, as he was in constant 
fear of assassination, according to the old" adage " dead men tell no 
tales." 

58. Acceptissima ** held in highest esteem." — 59. Fateri "to declare," 
" confess." 

60. Nee pudor, <fec. " Nor will the shame [which I must feel in 
apeaking of such persons] prevent me from so doing." — Non possum, 
&c, " I cannot, my fellow-citizens, endure a Grecian Rome, and yet 
[I should not say Grecian, for] how small a proportion of our dregs are 
even Grecian [in comparison with that of other countries which we have 
amongst us, for indeed], long since has the Orontes of Syria flowed 
down mto the Tiber," Ac. — Quirites, Juvenal does not employ the word 
here after the fashion of orators in their addresses, but to present a 
contrast to Grascam. — Rome might well be called Grceca urhs, from 
the number of Greeks who had flocked thither, and who had caused the 
language, customs, luxury, amusements, and profligacies of their nation 
to become prevalent at Rome. All the /citizens who maintained a 
feeling of veneration for the virtues of early days, complained that the 
city was corrupted by the depraved morals of the Greeks ; the efiect of 
this was, that the very name of Greek, and even the splendid works on 
philosophy in that language, were by many looked on with aversion. — 
Syrus in Tiberim Orontes, i. e. the Syrians who dwell nigh the Oron- 
tes (a river of Syria), have flocked with all their vices to Rome, situated 
on the Tiber. The allusion is particularly to the people of Antioch, 
on the Orontes, who were exceedingly depraved ; but it may refer gener- 
ally to foreign luxury, which was first brought from , Asia by Cneius 
Manlius. The Syrians and the other Eastern nations were notorious 
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for their luxurious and licentious style of life. Yalesius punctuAted the 
passage thus "Quamvis quota portio foBcii Ackas<E jampridem Syma 
in Tiberim defiuxit Orontes" with this meaning, " Quanwis Syri 
Antiochenses, qui parva Grcecorum sunt portio, jam pridem Romam 
civibus et vitiis suis impleverunt.**--^S, Cum tibicine ehordaa obliquas, 
lit. " the slanting strings together with the flute-player/' i. e, both stringed 
and wind instruments. Vossius maintains that the whole phrase refers 
only to ontf kind of instrument, scil. the irketyMuk^tfi. e. obliqua tibia, csMed 
obliqua because it requires those who play it to hold the head to one side, 
chorda! sjid fides, he sjiys, are used not only in reference to stringed instru- 
ments {Ixxo^'^cu or i*rareu)f but also to flutcSt (tibicB), and, vice versa, 
cithara is used for tibios, and aiXio'fMf for »iB'a((j^la. According to this 
Tiew the clause must be translated, " the wbt-nbckbd flutes together with 
the performer.'' Spanheim, howeyer, differs from Vossius on this point, 
" Those oblique fiiites of the ancients, or plagiatdi, are familiar eiMMigh, 
and moreover the tibiae of the PhcBuicians or Syrians, (who are con- 
founded by the Latin and Greek writers) which were called yiyy^M or 
yiyy^tu, and Sarranoi or Serrance, i. e. " Syrian." But that both 
stringed and wind instruments are mentioned here as being introduced 
by the Syrians into the city (see Hor. Epod. 9, 5^ where he speaks of 
the two playing together) appears likely from the fact that both the 
plagiaultts and the straight flute, were held to be the invention of the 
Phrygians, and hence the performers on them {tibieinat) were termed 
Phrygii and Berecynthii ; and also that most of those stringed instru- 
ments of the ancients were brought from Syria and Phenicia, whence 
also they were called by foreign names, nahla, barbitHs, magddis, psal- 
terium, sambuca, cithara (-^i^a). Livy (39. 6;) where he tells us of 
the origin of luxury in Rome, namely, that it was brought thither by 
the army from Asia, does not mention tibioB or tibieines in any way 
whatever, but says, " turn psaltria sambudstriiBque et convivialia lU" 
diornmi oblectamenta addita epulis." The Sambuca was a triangular 
harp, with strings of unequal dimensions ; the latera and comua {trfixt** 
and xi^aret) of the lyre or harp, and other stringed instruments of that 
kind were obliqua.** 

64. Gentilia tympana " national tambourines." The tvfi^rawt or — h 
(from vu^ru), in Hebr. nn Turc. dijf. Span, adufe, was formed of a 
piece of wood excavated, and covered with a skin which was beaten 
with the hand, generally by girls ; it was very common in the east 
(hence gentilia), and was brought thence to Spain, where it was em- 
ployed on festal occasions, (never in wars) and was made of different 
shapes ; for instance, that which was used in the rites of Bacchus and 
Cybele was shaped like a sieve. 

66. Prostare, "to stand for hire," "to prostitute themselves." — 
Circum, Of the several Circuses at Rome the Maximus is here meant, 
which was first built by Tsfrquinius Priscus. Its extent in after times 
was three furlongs long, and one broad. It was called Circus either be- 
cause the spectators " stood round" to see the games, or because the pro- 
cessions and races went round it in a circle. The object of its first 
and temporary erection was to celebrate the conquest of Apiola from 
the Latins, and its site was in the Marcian valley between the Palatine 
and Aventine hills. 

66. Ite [scil. inmalamrem] "Go to perdition;" Rup. "Hie thither;" 
Gifford. According to the latter interpretation, these are the words of 
the public crier inviting the Romans to gratify their baser passions, 
upon a new arrival of these wretches at Rome. — Lupa barbara, " a 
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foreign (Symn, sell.) harlot:" Barbaras is from the Punic berher "a 
shepherd." PictA [soil, acu] " adorned [with the needle"] "embroidered." 

67. RusUeus iUe, <fec. — It is better in translating this and the follow- 
ing line into English, to use the words " trechedipna" and " niceteria" 
than to hare recourse to a periphrasis, especially since there is much 
variance of opinion respecting their signification ; some wishing r^ i;^i- 
%uinm to signify ** a suit of livery ;" others, " a gymnastic dress," U\tft.U ; 
others [with vettiTnenta understood], " the garment with which one 
hastens to a meal like a parasite ; others " Grecian shoes ;" others that 
the T^txiiuvvm or r^t^c^tt were the same with the niceUria ; namely 
** prizes of victory which persons so entitled wore round the neck in 
order to be recognised, and thereby admitted to the public feasts." 
Qwirine ** Romulus :" the word is commonly derived from Quirts 
(Sabin.) "a spear;" or Cures, the Sabine town. A much preferable 
derivation, however, is from Quirium, the Sabine city on the Quirinal 
hill, from which, on the amalgamation of the two people, was deduced 
the formula, PopuLus Romanus Quiritium, i. e. et Quirites. 

68. Et ceromaiieo, Ac. — Juvenal in this line attacks that frenzied 
attachment to gymnastic practices, which had been brought from Greece 
(Comp. Hor. Epist. 2, 1. 32, and 33). The gladiatorial and agonistic 
profession was regarded as infamous by the earlier Romans, but even 
the nobility of Juvenal's day lowered themselves to the level of prize- 
fighters. — Niceteria, m»ifrj|^4», prizes which they had won as pugilists. 
Omnibonus, quoted by Achaintre, understands by niceteria, prizes which 
those parasites wore, who were most distinguished for their gluttony : 
he also would be inclined to read for treckedipna, richidimna, i. e. 

napkins which they used at dinner Ceromatico ** overspread with 

ceroma." The »n^t/fi» was used to anoint prize-fighters. 

69. Sic alta Sicyone, Ac. — Juvenal returns now to the Greeks, and 
mentions the places throughout Greece from which they come flocking 
to Rome. — Sicyon the most ancient city of Achaia in Peloponnesus ; 
called here alta, because, as Strabo says, it was situated on the crest 
of a hill, iwi xJfdf l^u/Afiv. — Ampdon, a town of PsBonia, a district of 
Macedon (Hom. II. /S', 849). — ^70. Andros one of the Gyclades — Samos 
an island in the Icarian sea, (the last syllable of this word is not elided 
here). — TraUes, a town of Ionia, or Caria, or Lydia. — Alabanda a very 
opulent city of Caria. — Esquilios ( — arum, or Exqu. or JEsqu.) one of 
the seven hills of Rome. Dictumque a vimine eollem, " and the hill 
which received its name from osiers," soil, a wood of osiers, where there 
was also an altar dedicated to Jupiter Viminius ; Juvenal uses a peri- 
phrasis, because the word VlminSlis could not occur in a dactylic hexa- 
meter. These two hills comprehended properly the fifth and largest 
department of the city ; but they are employed for the entire of the 
latter. The hill Esquilics is now called " The Mount of St Mary the 
Greater," and obtained its name from the eseuli, " bay oaks" which 
grew there. 

72. Viscera, <bc. " soon to become the vital organs of high families, 
and soon to have lordly sway therein." — Viscera, this word, and also 
venas and meduUcs, are employed to signify the inside of anything. 
Marius Victor uses the first in a good sense. 

73. Ingenium velox, Ac. — " They have a ready" or " quick wit, brazen 
efbrontery, language at command, and of more rapid flow than that of 
Isseus." — Ingenium velox is opposed to ingenium tardum. — Audacia 
perdita, ivivm. — Isoio an adjective (scil.) sermone. There were two 
celebrated orators called Isofus, ( 1 ) the preceptor of Demosthenes, who 
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had removed from Chalcis in Eaboea to Athena ; (2) an Assyrian, whd, 
according to Suidas, flourished at Rome under Hadrian, — Torrentior, 
metaphorically, from the full and forcible waters of a river ; compare 
10, 9 and 128. In the same way Homer uses /iit, II. «, 249. Comp. 
also mvlto taUeque fiuenti, Hor. Sat. 1, vii, 28. 

74. Ede, dtc. " Tell me what do you think the fellow is V* i. e. what 
kind of persons do you take those Greeks to be, who now live at Rome ? 

75. Quern vis hominem, " a man of all work," " a Jack of all trades," 
t. e. the Greeks here profess a knowledge of everything, Grammar, 
Rhetoric, die. 

Y6. Oeometres (pronounced as a trisyllable by synisesis), terros men- 
sor, Hor. Od. 1. 28. 1 — Aliptes (^XuVmf), either "an anointer of 
wrestlers" (fr. «Xi)^« unguo) in the gymnasium ; or " a bath-man," 
who anointed those who had bathed ; or " an oculist." 

77. Schosnobdtes (r;^«iMi3«r»ft), fwnambultts^ " a rope-dancer." The 
art of dancing on the tight rope was carried to as great perfection 
among the Romans, as it is with us, see Hor. Epist. 11. 1. 210. Terent. 
Hec. Prol. 4. 34. A strange attempt of the emperor Galba, (to exhibit 
Elephants walking on the rope) is mentioned in Pliny H. N. 2. Suet. 
Galb. vi. 

78. GroBctdus, 4c. " Why our Greekling, in want of food will take a 
flight into the air, [as Dsedalus did] should you bid him." The diminu- 
tive expresses contempt. — Esuriens, for hunger sharpens the faculties. — 
Verbs in — urio are called desiderative, and correspond to those with 
the termination $ttt in Greek. — Ibit, i. e, volabit, " will try to fly," the 
action itself being used for the attempt. 

79 — 80. Ad summam " in short," artists like Dndalus can only be 
produced in Greece. — Qui sumsit pennas. There is here a double 
allusion ; (1) to Dsedalus ; (2) to an individual at Rome who made an 
attempt to fly in the reign of Nero, but failed. However, there is no 
certainty that the latter was an Athenian. — Mediis sed natus Athenis, 
** born even in Athens ;" medius does not always mean the middle 
precisely, 

81. Horum ego non fugiam, &c. — Shall I not, says Umbricius, fly- 
from this city, where I cannot without indignation witness those Greeks 
attain to the highest station in wealth and importance ? — Conchylia, 
the conchy lium (My^^vXat) was properly the shell-fish or murex from 
which the purple dye was obtained ; here it is put for ** the purple robes," 
worn only by persons of the highest distinction. — Me prior iUe, &o, 
" Shall a fellow afSx his signature before me, and shall he, leaning on 
his elbow, recline at meat on the more honourable couch, a fellow who 
was imported into Rome, by the same wind as the plums and damsons ?" 
— SignaUU Scil. as a witness, to marriage settlements, wills, Ac. — 
Schrader would read ccenabit for signabit, and eonvivia for conchylia 
in the preceding, making the whole sentence refer merely to banquet- 
ing. Plathner conjectures signa dahit, i. e. " will prescribe the me- 
thod of drinking," *' will be magister bibendi.** — FuUus, either capite 
** having his head supported on, &c.** or rather cubitOf like i^tSUit 
iyiuin. — Toro meliore, Scil. the middle couch : others render ** a richer 
couch," one covered with expensive tapestry, or stuffed with finer 
feathers .-~i2«cum6^tf, «M»Xirir^«i. — Advectus, imported from Damas- 
cus in Syria, in the same vessel as the plums, and damsons, or figs ; 
either as being a seller of worthless commodities, or rather to be sold 
himself. — Prunum is " a plum," prunus "the plum-tree," from ir^wm,-^ 
Cottana, this word is only used in the plural, and its orthography much 
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▼aries in the MSS. ; eoUana, coctana, cotana, eotona, being all found. 
Bochart dedaces it from the Hebr. *llWp *' parvus." Hesychius tells 
us that the word signified a small species of fig. 

84. Uaqiie adeo, dec. " Is it a matter of such utter insignificance that 
our in£Eknt frames have inhaled/' &g. — ^the Aventine was one of the seven 
hills, now called the Mount of St Sabina. — " The Sabine berry," is the 
olive, which abounded in the Sabine lands ; it is opposed here to the 
Syrian prunes. The meaning of lines 84 and 85 is the following, — Is 
there no advantage in being a Roman ; does our birth not entitle us to 
any post of honour ? 

86. Quid qtidd, Ac, " What [are we to say of the fact] that this 
people, extraordinary adepts in flattery, extol the words of an illiterate 
individual," die. — adulari, perhaps from hvXtvv. — Indocttn, afiadnty 

88. Longwta eoUumt " the crane-like neck." — jEquat, ** he asserts to 
be equal." He compares with. 

89. Antasus was a son of Earth ; in his conflict with Hercules he 
]:eceived additional strength by falling on his mother's bosom ; but 
Hercules at length held him aloft and crushed him. The meaning of 
the passage is, that the puny weakling is compared to Hercules when 
exercising, his most vigorous strength. 

02. ffcee eadem, &c. ** We too may utter like encomiums to these, 
but belief is extended [only] to them." Understand tantum with lUis. 
— Schrader would read illi for iUis, an unnecessary emendation, for 
gens (1. 86) i^a collective noun. 

93. The connexion is, " [Nor is it any wonder that they are believed, 
since they can assume any appearance, and act to the life any part they 
please, for] is there a better actor than our Greek when he takes upon 
him the part of Thais, or acts a matron or Doric girl covered not even 
by the short mantle ; the fact is, a woman all out seems to be speaking, 
.and not a fictitious character." — Thais was a common name in comedy 
for a courtesan. — SttstinSre, equal to agere — Dorida nvllo cut. pall. i. e. 
a naked harlot ; not Doris the ocean nymph. The Spartan and Doric 
maids were . scantily and thinly clad — the palliolum was a hood, for 
covering the head, usually worn by harlots. The word is a diminutive 
from paUium, which is also a diminutive from pallat and this last 
according to Hemsterhuis comes from the Greek ^Z^h- The English 
word " cloak" though commonly adopted as the translation of this word, 
conveys no accurate conception of its form. The article designated 
was always a rectanglar piece of cloth, nearly square, and could be 
.divided into four parts (John xix. 28.) — PersOna, ir^c^v^»f, properly 
'' a mask ;" here the actor himself. 

98. Erit mirdbilis iUiCt " will be considered worthy of admiration in the 
:art of deception ;" such is Achaintre's explanation of illie of which Ru- 
perti approves ; but the latter conjectures that the correct reading is hinc, 
i. e. ** from this attainment of the actors." The other interpretations of 
iUie, soil. " in their native Greece," or " at Rome," do not suit. One 
copy reads tantum for tamen^ and Schrader conjectured the same emen- 
dation. Some explain tamen by tandem, [a sense in which it occurs in 
Terence, Heauton, 4. 1. 11.] ; but there is no occasion to change its 
usual 8ignification.>^The persons mentioned in 98, 99, were distinguished 
actors of the day. — MoUi, from personating females. 

100. ' Comoeda est, " has a turn for acting," " is histrionic by nature." 
"^Mdiove cachinno concviitur, ** he is convulsed with a perfect horse- 

d2 
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laugh/' Mmyx'^f^*' Wakefield rightly informs us that the reading mO" 
jor^ caehtnno arose from a gloss. 

102. Nee dolet, "yet does not sincerely grieye/' but only pretends 
to mourn. — JgrUeulum hrumoe, Ac, " If you should call for a spark of 
fire in winter-time, he sports his dread-nought." — Bruma, contracted 
from brevisstTna, not from /3(«;^v n^M^. — The endromis was a Gallic 
coat, rough and woolly, which was put on in the gymnasium after violent 
exercise, in order to prevent cold. The ivi(§fi^tt of the Greeks were 
shoes, which they used in the foot-race. 

104. Non sumiLS, &c. ** We are no match, then [for these Greeks, in 
fascinating manners,]" or rather "we are not equal- to them [in the good 
graces of the wealthy]." 

114. Trarui gymnasia, either " pass oyer," " omit to mention their 
athletic pursuits," i. e. never mind at present talking of their less fla- 
grant excesses, such as their becoming adepts in pugilism, «fec. ( Comp. 
line 68); or "pass on [in thought] to their schools of philosophy." — 
The gymnasia, according to the first view, were public places or build- 
ings, (in Greece), where the youth practised wrestling, throwing, Ac. ; 
according to the second view, the word signifies here those public 
schools, where youth were taught philosophy ; of these there were three 
at Athens, namely the Academia, Lyceum, and Cynosarges, - 

115. Facinus majoris abollce, "& crime of the greater aboUa," t. e. 
" of a Greek philosopher, sell. Egnatitts." The ahoUa denoted both the 
military cloak called sagum, and the loose outer garment of others, 
philosophers especially. It is here called majoris, because philosophers 
wore it longer or larger than others ; or, " more dignified," as the SUncs 
above all were a most rigid sect. The word is qu. amboUa, from kfA^i^xi, 
or from «v«^0Xii. Probably Juvenal intends to mean, that the crime is 
so enormous as to require a larger cloak to hide it. This is supported 
by the authority of the ancient scholiast on Juvenal, who explains 
majoris ahollcs as equivalent to majoris Pdllii." Smyth's. Diet. Antiq. 

116. Stoictu. This is not Heliodonu (who informed against LiHnius 
SHanus, not Barea, 1. 33) ; but Publius £gnatiu8 Geler, who "pro- 
cured the death of" {occldit, \^avm,T«it9i) Barea Soranus, a most amiable 
man, by false testimony. Egnatitis was himself condemned to death 
afterwards under Vespasian, on the accusation of Masonius Rufns. — 
Occldit, by a popular method of speaking a person is said to do a thing 
himself, when he has accomplished it by the instrumentality of another. 
Damnare and eondemnare are very often used thus. — Delaior,0utu^m9rnt, 
on which word, by the way, we may remark, that the commonly received 
explanation is hardly correct; namely, that it denoted one who informed 
against an individual for exporting figs, tv»m, from Attica, a law being in 
existence which forbade their exportation. It is probable that this law 
is a figment devised by the old scholiasts to account for the etymology ; 
for we have no trace whatever left of such an enactment. It is better 
to refer the origin of the word to those who informed against persons for 
stealing figs out of the Sabered Grove. 

117. Nulriri, r^i^te4ai, — Ripd in iUd Ad quam, &Q. " brought up on 
that bank on which there fell a pinion-feather of the Gorgon-sprung steed." 
What place is alluded to here is quite uncertain. Some say Tarsus, 
a city of Cilicia, and situated near the river Cydnus. Its founder waa 
Ferseusyrho gave it its name from ^m^^is " a heel," " hoof," or " wing/* 
because either one of the feathers dropped from Pegasus' heel in that 
places or because Pegasus lost his hoof there, or perhaps beeause it was 
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there that Bellerophon fell. Others make it refer to Crete ; others 
to Thebes in Boeotia, and Helicon, on which Pegasus hj a stroke of his 
hoof formed the fount Hippocrene. Others understand Corinth, as being 
the city where Bellerophon caught Pegasus. Dio Nicsaus makes Eg- 
natius a native of Berytus in Phoenicia, in which case the poet perhaps 
alludes to some myth unknown to us. — Gorgonei pinna eabaUi may be 
a periphrasis for Fegasus, and then delapsa est will signify " alighted." 
The epithet Gorgonian is given to the steed, as sprung from the blood 
of Medusa when slain by Perseus. — CahaUus was properly "a packhorse ; 
but it is used for any kind of horse.*' By the use of the word here, how- 
ever, Juvenal seems to deride the tale, or show his dislike to anything 
Greek : it is the »«^kXnf of the Greeks from xaraCaXX^. — Fenna is 
the generic name for "feather," and includes, as its species, pinnce 
" pinion-feathers," and plumm " soft plumage." 

120. Protogenes, &c. — The names here given are commonly con- 
sidered fictitious ; however there was a Protogenes under Caligula, a 
Greek informer, and there was a minion of Domitian called DiphUus. 

121. Qui gerUis vitio, Ac. " Who, in accordance with the general 
£giiling of his countrymen, never shares a person's friendship with an- 
other; but selfishly keeps it to himself." — Qui refers only to the latter 
noun Erimarchtis, a phraseology not uncommon ; perhaps we may ac- 
count for it here by assuming aut to be more completely disjunctive than 
vel, and that it therefore makes the word which follows it more isolated. 
In fact the distinction between vel — vd, and aut — OMi is, that the former 
two denote eqtuxl relations, with liberty of choice, or preference ; while 
the latter two express aJtsolute difference, so that if one thing be true 
the other cannot be so. Sive — sive leave the reader at liberty to de- 
termine the matter in his own mind, whether from the professed igno- 
rance of the writer, or because the reference is to facts which may hap- 
pen so that it is impossible to state anything definite with respect to 
a particular case. In writing Latin composition it is important to know 
the foregoing synonymes. — Hahet is a word often employed in re ama- 
torid, and signifying ** to possess one's affections," like l^^tt. 

122. Nam quum, ibc. " For when he has poured drop by drop into 
his [the friend's] ready ear, some little of his country's and his nature's 
envenomed detraction, &c. — StiUavit, Comp. Hor. Epist. 1. 8. 16. — 
FaeUem ** credulous," " prone to believe," the calumnies told him by the 
Greek. — Venenum, i,e. " calumny," a second iMMre with the Greeks, 
unless perhaps Erimarohus was an African, and the words are used in 
reference to the Ma^sylcs fraudes, and hHingues insidias, mentioned 
afterwards by Claudian. 

124. Limine, i, e. from the patron's house. — Perierunt, ** have come 
to nought," "are consigned to oblivion," i. e. "the old and faithful 
client must give way to the new." 

125. Nusquam, Ac. " Nowhere is the casting-off," " the throwing 
overboard of a client less thought of [than at Rome]." Jactura is pro- 
pel^ " the throwing of goods overboard in a storm," — UffXn. 

126. Q^od porro officium, &g, " Moreover, — ^not to flatter ourselves 
[i. e. to tell the truth] — ^how burdensome is the duty of the poor man, 
or what reward has he after all, if he, poor wretch {togatus) take pains to 
run by night when even the Pr»tor urges the lictor, and bids him go tn 
all haste [to offer his respects to] the childless widows who are up and 
dressed this long time." Or, Quod ojficium, Ac. " What opportunity of 
showing attention, or of deserving weU [at the hands of his patron] has 
the poor man if/' &o. — Quod for quale, and by implication quam one^ 
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roium, " how burdensome." Ruperti. — Ojfidum, Bcil. of satuting, at- 
tending, ke. — Togatut, same, as the pauper mentioned in the same line, 
"the poor client." — Curet noete eurrere, soil, to offer his salutations, 
and ask his dole, a thing which the pnetor also does ; — Currere, he 
must run lest the praetor should carry it off before them. — The togatut 
might here be a retainer of the praetor, who does not himself salute the 
patron, but merely accompanies the Pfwtorin his excursions for that 
purpose ; so togatut ante pedei, 7. 142. — " The word togaitu is employ- 
ed" says Achaintre, '* because a Roman citizen is meant ; for it was 
reckoned unseemly to go into the streets without the toga.** — 128. Lie- 
torem. The Prsetor had six lictors, the Consul twelve ; who ordinarily 
walked at a slow pace. — Greek fac^§vx*^ — Vigilantibus orbit, soil. 
Albina and Modia, rich childless widows to whom the praetor pays his 
respects, to get a dole from them, and perhaps to hunt after a legacy. — 
The old scholiast makes the phrase refer to the " orphans who had been 
long waiting" for the praetor, to appoint their guardian. 

ISO. Collega, another praetor, who was candidate for the dole. 

131. '' Here [at Rome] the son of well-bom parents servilely walks 
cheek by jowl with a wealthy freedman." Claudere lotus, " to walk on 
the left side of a person and give him the wall." Hor. Sat. 2. 5. 17 and 
18. — The freedman is satirically called servus, as having been so lately 
a slave that he had not yet got rid of his mean habits.. 

182. AUer enim. ** For the one," or " the latter, (namely the rich 
slave) gives as much as," Ac. " While you (the ingenuus, who are 
poor), when a well-dressed harlot's face attracts you, stand hesitating 
and doubtful whether you should lead down," Ac. — Q^antum in legione 
Tribuni. '* The pay of a military tribune" was forty-eight pieces of gold, 
but it is here used for a sum indefinitely large. The foot-soldier received 
twelve pieces, the centurion double, the horse-soldier treble, and the 
tribune quadruple. Pay {stipendium) was first given to the Roman 
army a.u. 347, at the siege of Veii. — CcUvina, Catiena, and CMbne 
were well-known courtesans. — 135. Vestiti, '< well-dressed," or "clad 
in the toga" which was customary with harlots, or " dressed-up," aa 
being plain in their features and form. 

137. Da testem Roma, &c. — Umbricius now complains of the con- 
tempt which prevailed for those who were not rich ; let a poor man 
be ever so estimable in character no confidence would be placed in 
him. — Da, a forensic word, "produce," "bring forward." — Tarn tanC" 
turn " so pious," " holy," " of such unblemished purity." — " The host 
of Ida's divinity" was Scipio Nasica, who, having been by the Senate 
and people unanimously voted to be the most virtuous man in Rome, 
kept in his house the image of Gybele, which had been brought from 
Pessinus, in Asia Minor, until her temple was prepared, Gomp. Livy 
29. 14. Virgil caUs Cybele, Id<Ba parens, Mn. 10. 262. 

138. Procedat vd Numa, Ac.-^-Numa (the 2d king) was the chief 
founder of the religion of Rome.-^" He who rescued the agitated Min- 
erva from the temple involved in flames" was Lucius Caecilius Metellus, 
who was consul twice (soil. a.u. 502, and 506), Dictator, Master of 
the horse, and Pontifex Maximns. He lost his eyes in saving the Pal- 
ladium from Vesta's temple. (Hence Juvenal calls him Ccscus, 6. 
265). For this exploit he was allowed to ride to the senate-house in 
a chariot. Trepida, — Minerva is here poetically represented exhibiting 
alarm, both on account of her personal danger, and also that of the 
Roman empire. 

Frotenus ad e&nsum, Ac. " The conversation immediately tnim 
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.upon his income (the hut inquiry .will he respecting his moral charac- 
ter)/' d(C. Understand ovatioflectit with ad censum; for it would he very 
harsh to constract quettio fiet ad cen. et de moribiis. — For the senti- 
ment, compare " Qucsrenda pecunia primum est, virtus post numos** 
Hor. Epist. 1. 1. 53. 

142. Jugerum is not from jiigwn " a yoke," but rather from jtigis, 
from its. being *• co.ntinaed" in space. The jtager was 240 feet long by 
120 broad. It was the double of the " Actus Quadratus,'* and from this 
.circumstance, according to some writers, it derived its name. The 
jugerum was the common measore of land among the Romans. Two 
jugera formed an hcsredium, a hundred hoBredia, a centuria, and four 
centuries a saltw. These divisions were derived from the original 
assignment of landed property, in which two jugera^ were given to each 
citizen as heritable property. — Quam multn, Ac. " What kind of a 
table does he keep?** — Paropsis {it»(^)f) "a dish." 

144. Tantum habet et fidei, <Sec. — " A man's credit is proportioned 
to the amount of the coins in his money-chest.** — Tantum fidei habet, 
so the Greeks said vlrrn ixu. The primary signification of fides seems 
to have been " the grounds of confidence,** that quality in a person 
which raises confidence. — Jures licet, <bo. *' Though a person [sell, any 
poor man] were to swear by the altars of the Cabiri, and those of our 
o^n divinities ; yet the poor fellow is believed to have no respect for the 
bolts of heaven, and even for the deities themselves, while the latter 
take no notice of his misconduct." The poor person being urged by 
want was believed to be more easily led to perjure himself, and to dread 
the wrath of heaven less than the wealthy ; for in the case of the for- 
mer, present calamity would have greater influence than apprehension 
for the future. The gods, also, were supposed to be more easily pre- 
vailed on to forgive him, on the grounds of his being forced to it by 
necessity, rather than instigated by depravity of heai*t. Bahrdt thinks 
that, the meaning of the poet is that the gods do not care about persons 
of a low degree offering them injury ; but that when a rich man offends 
them by perjury, their jealousy {Nemesis) and wrath are roused. — 
/ures aras. scil. per, so in Greek ififofti reus- Btaut. — Samothrace, at 
the north of the ^gean, is now called Samandrachi ; the Roman pe- 
nates came originally from this island. — ** The Samothracian divinities," 
or " Cabiri" were, according to most writers, four in number, whose 
names were Axieros, Axiochersus, Axiochersa, and Casmilus. They 
were held in great veneration at Thebes and Lemnos, but most parti- 
cularly in the islands of Samothrace and Imbros. Creuzer traces their 
worship, in the first instance, to the Phcenicians, and makes them iden- 
tical with the Pataeci or Patssci of these people. He next finds traces 
of these same Cabiri in Upper Asia, in the name of the Pontic city of 
Cabiri, in the Mesopotamian Carrse ; and in the Chaldean river Chobar 
or Chaboras. He discovers also in Malta, among the remains of Punio 
preserved in the vulgar dialect of the island, some traces of the name 
Cabiri in the word Qbir or Kibir, which seems to designate an ancient 
pagan divinity, and is now taken to denote " the devil.** Other writers 
believe traces of the Cabiri to exist in Persia, and refer to the Gaba- 
rini, " strong men," whom the essential ideas of metallurgy and arms- 
would seem naturally to assimilate, either to the robust forgemen of 
Vulcan, or to the armed priests of Phrygia, Crete, and different parts 
of Greece. Others have recourse to the mythology of India, and find 
the root of the word in the Hindoo Cuvera. But the best etymology 
is that which makes the appellation of those deities a Phconician one. 
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denoting ** powerful/' " strong ;" aqd hence the frequent titles of diW 
ftkymk§tt livari, given them by the Greeks. In this case we may com- 
pare with the Cdbirit the Dii Potentet in the augurial books of the Bo- 
mans. Scheiling deriyes the word from the Heb. Chaberim by which the 
name Cabiri is made to signify *' the associate deities," and he compares 
those deities with the Dii Coruentet, or Compliees, whose worship the 
Romans borrowed from the Etrurians. Pictet thinks that he haif found 
in the mythology of the ancient Irish, the worship, and the very names 
of the Cabiri of Samothrace. Miiller and Welcker reject the Oriental 
origin of the Cabiri. Muller sees in them a worship purely Pelasgic, 
and up to a certain point, the primitive religion of the Greeks entire* 
with a distant relation at the same time to the Theogonies of India ; 
Welcker discovers a mixture of various elements, successively amalga^ 
mated, and the most ancient of which would be the Dardan or Trojan 
Penates becoming in process of time the Dioscuri, or else confounded 
with them, and at an early period transported to Rome. As regards 
the names of the individual Cabiri, it may be remarked they all appear 
decidedly Oriental. Axierot is said to have signified in the Egyptian 
'* The all powerful one," and he is supposed by some to be identical 
with Phtha or Vulcan ; Axiokersus, " the great fecundator," thought 
to have been the same with Mars, the planet named in Egyptian 
ErtoHf a word which presents the same idea; Axiokersa is conse- 
quently " the great fecundatrix,^' Aphrodite or Venus, the companion of 
Mars. The name of the 4th person CcutnUus is said to import ** the 
all-wise," by those who trace it to the Egyptian. Bochart, however, 
with more probability, compares it with the Hebr. Cotmiel, which sig- 
nifies " a servant," " a minister of the deity." Samothraeum, — The 
most celebrated mysteries of the Cabiri were those held in the island 
of Samothrace. They were solenmized every year, and lasted for nine 
days. Persons on their admission seem to have undergone a sort of 
examination respecting the life they had hitherto led, and were then 
purified of all their crimes, even if they had committed murder. 

147. Quidf quod, " What [shall we say of the fact] that." — Joeui is 
applied to an exhibition of wit particularly. Ludus, on the other hand, 
signifies " active recreation," consisting of bodily exercise. Lusui de- 
notes " amusement," as opposed to any serious engagement. 

148. Hie idem, namely the poor man. — Sifceda, dec. " if his cloak be 
dirty and torn, or his gown be shabbily soiled, and if one of his shoes 
have a wide hole, where its leather is burst, or if more than one seam 
shows the coarse and new thread in the stitched-up rent." 

152. Paupert€u, according to Calpumius, is applied to the middle 
class.- — Pauperies to mendicants. — Duriut, " more severe," " more ti7- 
ing." Comp. Hor. Od. 8. 24. 42. " Magnum, pauperies opprobrium 
fubet quidvie faeere etpati." 

153. Quom quod ridieulos Jiomines faeiL " Than that it subjects 
individuals to ridicule and contempt." — "Exeat" inquii, understand 
deiignator," " let him walk out of that," says the regulating ofiftcer, Ac. 
" whose property does not come up to [Otho's] law, and let these seats 
be occupied by the sons of panders (says Umbricius, completing the 
sentence of the designator in his own words), in whatever brothel bom." 
—154. The spectators used to sit promiscuously in the theatres, till L. 
Boscius Otho, a tribune, introduced a hiw (▲.u. 685 or 686), by which 
the fourteen rows next to the senators' seats were appropriated to the 
knights. Scipio Africanus the elder had obtained the like privilege for 
the Senators, about 130 years before. Caligula first ordered the Senators^ 
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seats to be fumiahed with cushions, and it appears that a similar regu- 
lation took place afterwards with regard to those of the knights. The 
place where the Senators sat was called orchegtra ; but in the Greek 
theatre the •^;^})Vr^« was the lowest part of the building, where the 
ehoms danced. — 155. Res* A knight's ** fortune" was required to be 400 
settertta^r—lBQ. Ltnonum piteri, they could sit in the fourteen rows be- 
cause they had a property which entitled them so to do, and which they 
procured often by practices not the most creditable. — Fomice, fornix 
means '' an arch/' also " a place arched over/'^or " vaulted," and from 
the circumstance of low prostitutes mostly residing in vaidted cdUtrt, 
the word came to signify " brothel" in general. 

157. Plaudat, is here elegantly employed for aedeat. The frequenters 
of the theatre used to '' applaud" both the performers, and the Emperors, 
and also popular characters on their entrance. Comp. Hor. Od. 1. 20. 
8 and 4. — NiUdi prceconis, " of a spruce crier," the epithet either al- 
ludes to his shining with unguents and perfumes, or to the general ele- 
gance of his appearance, and hence it is the same as etdti, which is the 
consequence of his opulence. 

168. Pinnirdpi, "of the gladiator;" strictly speaking the pinnirapus 
was the gladiator who was matched with the Samnite, and whose aim 
it was to catch by a net the crest of the latter (hence he was also called 
retiaritis), which consisted of peacocks' feathers* The secutores (to 
which class the Samnites belonged) were armed with a sword and 
buckler to keep off the net of the reiiarii, who, if they missed the crest 
in throwing the net, instantly betook themselves to flight. The dress 
of the reiiarii was a short coat, with a hat tied under the chin by a 
broad riband. They bore a trident in their left hand. The Threees, 
originally Thracians, were armed with a falchion, and small round shield* 
The MirmiUOnes, (called also OaUij from their Gallic dress,) were much 
the same as the secutores. They were, like them, armed with a sword, 
and on the top of their head-piece, wore the figure of a fish embossed, 
called /A9^fiv^»St whence their name. The Hoplomachi were completely 
armed from head to foot, as their name implies. The Sa/mniteSy armed 
like the Samnites, carried a large shield broad at the top, and growing 
more narrow at the bottom, in order more conveniently to defend the 

rir parts of the body. The essedarii generally fought from the essS" 
, or chariot, used by the ancient Gauls and Britons. The Anda- 
bdtCB, awfidruif fought ou horseback, with a helmet which covered and 
defended their faces and eyes. The Meridiani engaged in the after- 
noon. The PostulaUtii were men of great skill and experience, and as 
such were generally produced only by the emperors. The Fiscales 
were maintained out of the emperors' treasury, fiscus. The Dimachceri 
foaght with two swords in their hands, whence their name. — Lanistai, 
** of the fencing-master " from laniare " to mangle," as in a bloody 
fight. 

159. Sic libitum, &c. " such was the capricious pleasure of the silly 
Otho, who thus made a distinction between us [i. e. regarding .our 
places in the theatre]" — Vano "little-minded," "weak," "indiscrimi- 
sating ;" as in his introduction of this law he had no eye to personal 
merit, but merely took into consideration the wealth of individuals {rem 
vanam atque inutilem), Otho rendered himself, by this law, exceed- 
ingly unpopular with the commons, who considered themselves insulted 
by such an enactment, and consequently hissed him when he appeared 
In the theatre. The Equites, on the other hand, received him with 
loud plaudits. The hissings of the one party, and the applause of the 
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other, were repeated until at last they came to mutual reproaches, and 
the whole theatre became a scene of the greatest disorder. Cicero, by 
an extempore speech, which he delivered to the people after he had 
summoned them into the temple of Bellona, so wrought upon the com- 
mons, that they returned to the theatre, and strove with the Equites 
which should show Otho the most honour. 

160. Q^i8 gener, Ac. ** Who has been accepted here as a son-in-law, 
if inferior [in his circumstances] to the income, and unable to come up 
to the outfit of the bride." — SarcinuLit is explained by the old scholiast 
as " the dowry." 

162. Quando in, Ac. " When he is admitted by the ^diles into their 
deliberations ?" i. e. even the lowest magistrates treat him contemptu- 
ously. — Originally there were but two ^diles, namely, the JEdiles plebis, 
created lu.o. 260. Afterwards two others were added, the ^diles 
eurtdeSf who ranked above the others, and next to the Praetors ; (first 
created a.u. 387, to perform certain public games) ; lastly, Augustus 
[or rather Julius] Caesar created two more, called JEdUe» Cereaiet, 
whose duty it was to inspect the public stores of com. 

163. Olim, ** formerly," namely when buried in debt and harassed by 
the Patricians. — Tenues " poor." — Migrasse, " to have removed [finom 
Rome] never to return," " to have left the city for ever." Debuerantt 
i. e. " had a right. "-r-^^tn«/acto means " all at once," " one and all." 
The Koman commons seceded from the city three times: (1) in ▲.u.o. 
260, on account of the severity of creditors ; they went to the Mom 
tacer; (2) ▲.u. 305 ; on account of the conduct of Appius Claudius; 
they proceeded first to the Aventine, and afterwards to the Mons sacer: 
(3) A.U. 466. This was produced by the same cause as the first, and 
they occupied the Janiculum. 

164. ffaud facile, &c. ** Not easily do they raise their heads, whose 
merits are stifled by limited domestic means." — Emergere, l^fo^vMu, a 
metaphor from persons in the water. — Quorum, dec. : compare Hor» ** et 
genus, et virtus, nisi cum bb, vilior alg& est." — Domi, §ttu^9* 

165. Sed RomcB durior, <fec. 'Ms attended with the greatest diffi- 
culty." The connexion is '* [it is difficult anywhere] but with those at 
Rome the effort [to rise] is fiir more difficult, where a wretched lodging 
[costs] an enormous sum," Ac. — Conaitu, understand emergendi. 

167. Ventres, from fm^Mr, inteatinum, ** appetites," — Frugi ecBwula, 
" a plain little supper." Frugj, is properly the dative of frux ** fruit," 
and is used adjectiv^ for frugalis : this latter word is not used in the posi- 
tive except in the later writers, as Apuleius and Isidorus ; we meet .how- 
ever the comparative and superlative in Terence and Cicero. 

168. Pudet, " one feels ashamed," soil, at Rome. — Quod turpe, dtc. 
V which one will affirm not to be disgraceful, if at once he be transported 
over to the Marsi," Ao. — 'Negavit. Valesius reads negabis, which would 
correspond with the interpretation of the present reading which we have 
adopted. Some thmk that allusion is here made to Publius Cornelius 
Scipio ; others to Curius Dentatus, but it is better to understand, the 
]^asBage generally. — 169. Marsos. The- Marsi were originally a people 
of Germany who came and settled near lake Fucinus in Italy. — Sabel* 
lam. This adjective, which is a diminutive from Sabinus, signifies either 
" Samnite>" because the Samnites were descended from tiie Sabines ; 
or, as some think, '* Sabine." The SabeUi in later times inhabited 
the country between the Marsi and the Sabines. 

170. Veneto duroque euLuUo, ** With a delf bowl of rujie fonnation.'* 
"^meio is explained by Ruperti as signifying " formed of. white clay.". 
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ValesiuB reads Veneto, " Venetian/* but though we have mention in the 
Latin writers of " Aretian, Surrentine and Saguntine bowls ;" we hear 
nothing of any especially called Venetian, — The CuliUlus, (qn. etUeolus, 
a dimin. from Cvleua, MvXiit, which denotes " a yessel" used for different 
purposes) was a large bowl with handles, at first made of earth, but 
afterwards even of gold. The old editions read cucuUo " a hood," a 
covering for the head and shoulders worn by men and women, and in 
that case veneto is explained as '* sky-blue ;" but Juvenal is talking of 
suppers and of earthen«ware {fietilibiis) bowls, and does not yet refer to 
articles of dress. The leading idea contained in 168 — 170 is, that at 
Bome people were ashamed of living in a frugal and economical man- 
ner, but in the country matters were quite different in that respect. 

171. Pars magna, &c, Umbricius now satirizes the extravagance of 
the Romans in their dress. This is a new reason for leaving ^e city. 
" In other parts of Italy," says he, " no attire is seen inconsistent with the 
means of each individual. In the borough towns they scarcely put on the 
toga at all (much less such gorgeous ones as are seen here), but content 
themselves with the tunic." The toga was the dress of ceremony, worn 
by the poor, when they paid their respects to the rich : it was also the 
dress of business. The tunica, which was the usual dress in the country, 
was less cumbersome. In Italy the dead were covered with the toga, 
as in Greece with the paUium. The Censors were covered with one of 
purple ; the chief magistrates with the prattexta ; citizens of respectable 
rank with the toga Candida (i. e. one of a bright white), and persons of 
the lower class with one of no great value. 

172. Ip$a dierum, dec. " Even when the solemnity of the festal days 
is being celebrated in the grassy theatre." — Berboso, i. e. constructed 
of sods ; but Ferrarius sees no reason why theatro may not signify here 
a regular theatre, in which case herboso must mean " overgrown with 
grass," on account of the infrequency of scenic representations, which 
also the words gi quando may imply. 

174. Tandem, " at length," namely at the end of the year, or " at the 
conclusion of the serious play." — Pulpita, " the stage," k»yun. — Notum 
" oft-repeated," " familiar," marking the simplicity of the people, as 
compared with the Romans who introduced novelties frequently. 

175. Exodium, " The farce," which was enacted after the play (es- 
pecially the Atellan play) to dispel melancholy impressions. The lUiim 
were performed at the beginning, and ^e 7/u/3«A« " interludes," in the 
middle of the drama. Exodium may here, however, refer to " the farce 
performer." 

176. Quum, dec. " when the rustic baby, lying in its mother's lap, 
shudders at the wide-yawning mouth of the ghastly mask." By this the 
poet intends to satirize that absurd and shocking style of masks which 
in his time was prevalent. In the Atellan plays, particularly, there were 
hobgoblins exhibited {mandHciy ^t^fiukuxtm), with countenances of hid- 
eous deformity, and with gapiog mouths {hiantia). The wide mouths of 
the masks were partly intended to aid the voice. — PaUentis, as being 
painted of a ghastly colour. The word formidat is here used in its 
strictest acceptation: for, being deri\ed from /orma "a spectre," or 
" [dread] appearance," it properly denotes the sensation of fear or dread 
occasioned by some external object. 

177. JEquales habitus, ** the [spectators] dresses of a uniform sort." 
•"^lUie, scU. in country towns. — Similesque Orchestram et populum, 
" the Senators and lower orders in similar attire." Orchestram, — see 
note on 156. The rustic theatres had no orchestra; the word here 
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merely denotes the place next the performers, -vrhere the most respecta- 
ble of the rural audience sat. — Similes has habitu implied. — Poptdum. 
This word is here to he taken in the sense of plehem. In strictness it 
denotes " that part of the population of a state which is fit for service" in 
war, <bc. and is derived from piibest qu. pubultu. As distinguished from 
its synonyms it means "the people," including all individuals as living to- 
gether and moving in one hody , without respect to their origin or civil con- 
stitution. NoHo or gens is the people so far as a common origin connects 
the individuals ; gens is the more general term, the great body, to which 
the fMtianes belonged as a subdivision : There is a difference also be- 
tween plebs and vidgus : the former is used in a political sense ; the 
latter in a moral sense, and with a mixture of contempt. Mtdtitudo 
" the commonalty," " great crowd," in opposition to the nobles. In the 
early period of Rome, the word PoptUvts especially denotes the Patri- 
cians or Burghers^ as opposed to the subject cIslbb plebs {^kifhf) which 
was formed of various nations {^vyxi^ths) but chiefly of conquered 
Latins. 

179. Suficiunt, 4&c. " For the highest individuals [in the country 
towns], the ^dlles, white tunics suffice as a dress of distinctive dignity," 
i. e. the ^diles, who in some municipal towns were the most consequen- 
tial persons therein, were content to wear the tunic, which was common 
to all classes, and the only distinction qbservable was that Idie ^diies 
wore one of a brighter white than others. 

180. Hie " At Rome." — Ultra vires [est] " exceeds people's means." 
Horace's phrase is supra vires. — Hie aliquid plus Qwim satis est, Ac. 
•* Here extravagant finery is sometimes procured out of another's coffers." 
After aliquid understand habitats, lit. " something of dress more than 
is sufficient," i. e. extravagant dress. — Aliquid is always a substantive, 
and hence it takes a genitive, (as aliquid monstri, aliquid boni, &c.) : 
aUquod is always an adjective, as aliquod nomen, Ac. The distinction 
between aliquis and quidam is that the former implies supposition, the 
latter reality. Thus if we say quidam scripsit, we mean definitely 
that some one has written, though we know not who, or do not choose 
to mention him ; but if we say aliquis scripsit, we mean some one or 
other, we do not even know vnth certainty whether the case has hap^ 
pened. — Inter dum, Ac. this clause may mean either that the money 
was borrowed for the dress, or that the dress itself was Mred from an- 
other's clothes-chest. « 

182. Ambitiosd Paupertate, " in proud," or " conceited poverty," 
soil, when a person though poor wishes to be considered rich, and spends 
more money than his circumstances admit of. Paupertas, as we have 
said above, does not denote so great poverty as pauperies. 

183. Quid te moror? " In short," Comp. Hor. Sat. 1. 1, 14. 

184. Cum pretio [sunt] "are expensive." — Quid das, Ac. t. e. How 
much money must you give as bribes to the slaves of rich men, such as 
Gossus, in order to obtain admittance to his morning levee ? Cossus was 
a surname given to the gens Cornelia. We may suppose him to be some 
wealthy nobleman. — Aliquando, " as sometimes." This word differs 
from quondam, in the same manner as aliquis from quidam (see note 
on 180) ; quondam means " at a certain time," but does not define at 
what time ; aliquando, ** once," only in a supposed case, which is not 
really known, "as exsHtit quondam,** but **puto aliquando exstitisse." 

185. Respieiat dauso labeUo, " should acknowledge you [merely by 
a nod] but without opening his lips to speak." Compare Lucian. Nigrin. 
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186. lUet <ko. " One [patron, or rich man] gets the beard of a &yoiir- 
ite [slave, or minion] shaved, another gets hit favourite's hair cut." Lu- 
binus and Prateus rather carelessly make iUe and Ate refer to clients. 
Among the wealthier Romans, the day on which the first beard or down 
(lanugo) of their sons was shaved, and on which their hair (cn'nM, 
cirrui, /akXjJs) was first cat, was kept as a day of rejoicing. They used 
to dedicate both to some deity, as woB^ftara (hence some take deponere 
in the present passage to signify " offers up," like Jitmri^ifai). On the 
same day the clients sent cakes {liba) and other presents. We here 
see that the very minions of the patron were treated with the same dis- 
tinction. Ruperti thinks that amatus would be the better reading, as 
it would signify that several favourites in one house had to be courted 
by the clients. 

187. Litis. The libum was composed of flour, milk, eggs and oil. 
The word is from the same root as our word loaf, soil, the Anglo-Saxon 
Ma/. — Venalilms. The cakes were sent in such quantities that the slaves 
sold them. — Aceipe et ittiKi Fermentum iibi habe. " Listen to this, 
and take it with you as a provocative to wrath." Fermentum^ lit. 
" leaven," here transferred to affections of the mind. 

189. Ctdtis augere peculia servis.' " To increase the private property" 
or ** perquisites of menials." — Cultis, equivalent to amatis, 186 ; some 
render it " pampered," " spruce." 

190. Quis timet, ^c. Here another reason is assigned for leaving 
Rome, namely the insecurity of life from frequent house-falls. — Prameste 
is from the nomin. femin., Prasnestis. In Horace and Virgil it is neuter : 
the former gives it the epithet frigidum, Od. 3. 4. 22 ; the latter calls 
it altum, Mn. 7. 682. It was a city of Latium, situated on a hill (hence 
gdida) not fisur from Rome, and was famous for a temple of Fortune. 
The city is now known by the name of Paletirina, but it is situated 
lower down than the ancient Prroneste. Telegonus, son of Ulysses and 
Circe, is said to have been the founder. 

191. Pontis, &c. "situated amid the wood-crowned heights." — Ne- 
morosa, vkntfrx, Hom. — Vohinii, a town of Etruria, hod. Bolsena. 

192. Gabiiy a town of Latium, between Rome and Prseneste, termed 
here Simplex i. e. '* simple," " unsuspecting," ** unsophisticated," be- 
cause they had the folly to submit themselves to the authority of Sextus 
Tarquinius, who eventually betrayed them. The old scholiast explains 
it by " plain," " unadorned." — Proni Tilmris arce " on Tibur's sloping 
height." Tibur, now called Tivoli, a town of Latium, is called supiwwm 
by Horace, Od. 3. 4. 23. as being situated on the side of a hill. Atk, 
like the Greek &k^ and «»(•», was employed by the poets particularly 
to denote " anything high," and therefore " a hill," or ** mountain," or 
** the summit of a mountain ;" it then came to signify " that which was 
situated on an elevated place, especially, " a citadel," or ** fortress," 
iMimXttt and hence " a city." 

193. Tenui Ubieinefidtam magna parte tui, " A considerable portion 
of which leans upon a slender prop." — Tibicen, when it signifies "a 
prop," derives this meaning from the notion of persons singing to a 
/lute accompaniment, for as the fiuie-players sustain the singers, so the 
props support the (roofs of) houses ; Feetus. This explanation, though 
evidently absurd, Yksa not been cancelled by succeeding critics. 

194. Nam sic, dec. " For it is in this careless manner that the iBdile 
keeps the houses firom falling, and when he has plastered over an old 
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huge crack, he bids us sleep without fear, whilst our domicile is threat- 
ening to fall about our ears," lit. " whilst a crashing fall is impending 
over us." — Sic, like •vr^t, is used for negligenter, langwidi, according 
to Heinsius ; but Ruperti says that its ordinary meaning suits the pre- 
sent passage, " for it is in this way," namely by propping up the houses 
tenia tibicine. — Labentibits, soil. (Bdificiis. — 195. VUlictu is explained 
by some as " the landlord ;" by others ** the Prsefect of the city," who U 
satirically called ViUieut in Sat. 4. 77. and perhaps under the Emperors 
had also the care of private houses. " I prefer," says Acbaintre, '* to 
understand by this the village mason, to whom the owner of the decayed 
premises assigns the task of repairing, in order not to incur much ex- 
pense." — 196. Securus is void of apprehension whether in danger or 
not ; UUus *' secure," whether in apprehension or not. 

197. lUie, scil. at Gabii, Volsinii, &c. Schrader however refers it to 
Rome, and reads multa ineendia, multi Nocte metus, for this reason* 
that in both the preceding and subsequent lines the city is referred to ; 
but Heinecke justly objects to this view : " Umbricius," says he, " teUs 
his friend that he must seek a residence where no fires, and no noctur- 
nal dangers are to be dreaded" — ^he should now have added that at Rome 
such things were perpetual objects of fear ; but the poet passes the latter 
over for the sake of l>revity, and forthwith proceeds, jam poscit aquam, 
<bc., as though the conflagration were before his eyes. 

198. Jam poscit aqtuim, scil. to quench the flames. — Frivola, "hia 
lumber." The etymology which some assign to frivolus, namely fere 
voLena obolum ** hardly worth an obolus ;" though it may seem fanciful, 
seems to be countenanced by the Greek phrase £&«# «/3«A«v, or Hfm^^mt 
i/3«X09. Others deduce it from frit, ** a small grain at the top of an ear 
of com," and valeo. The. meaning of the passage before us is, that the 
rich landlord Ucalegon (a name ts^en from Virgil, ^n. 2. 310) has got 
all his valuables safely removed from his burning mansion, and " is ac- 
tually engaged in saving the worthless portion of his effects," without 
thinking of giving you (i. e. his poor lodger) intimation of the fire. 

199. Tahulaia tertia, ** the third floor," i. e. the highest part of the 
house, where the poor lodged. From the root r«« tr«T«], vtift (which 
is allied to rit, rift, Ttift) " to stretch," came the obsolete taba, of 
which tabula " a plank" is a diminutive. — Tibi ** to your ruin." 

200. Tu neseis, ** you are unconscious of the fact," that the house Is 
in flames, the master does not wake you from sleep. — Nam si, &c. "For 
if the tumultuous consternation commence in the ground floor, he will 
take fire last, whom,** Ac.— Gradibus ab imis, at the bottom of the stairs 
tfrmfim^tiv, ** down stairs," opposed to itat^dlnt, "in the garret," Stocker ; 
but Ruperti makes gradibus here synonymous with tabtdatis. — tJltimus 
ardebit, Stocker renders this (from Lubinus) " he will be burnt, thouqh 
last of all," which is evidently incorrect, the meaning of the whole pas- 
sage being, ** if the house take fire at the bottom, the person who lodges 
in the upperpart(ti/fo'mte<) will inevitably perish," [as not having got the 
alarm in time]. — Tegtda, " the tiling." 

202. MoUes ubi, &c. These words are considered by some as bearing 
an allusion to the commonly received etymology of v<ri^t«y, ** an upper 
room," scil. vri^ and mSf ; but this is very doubtful. The proper deri- 
vation is tfri#, from which came regularly vtrt^^t, as from wmrh^ «e have 
irmr^§t, — MoUes, " tender and wanton," Rup., but it may also signify 
"timid," agreeably to the Homeric expression r^fi(«»M wixtmf, II. x,' 
140. ^ 853. and 9rd»r(»/Ms vtXudt, Sept. Cent. Theb. 281]. 

"03. FrocOla minor, ** Shorter than Procula," his wife. We do not 
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know whether the Codnis, here mentioned aa being in straitened cir- 
cumstances, be the poet spoken of in Sat. 1. 2. 6rang»u thinks that 
this mention of Codrus' bed has reference to the Greek proverb KX(«» 
fiUnt fnt xMtms i^n^ixu, i. e. Cleomenes was so poor, as to be uuible to 
procure a bed large enough for himself. 

204. Abaci, ** of his marble side-table/' or '* »lab," &^x9t. The 
abacus was atable of marble, (called also m nitterium and repositorium,) 
on whieh gold and silver drinking-vessels particularly (here the urceoli) 
were set oat, both for use and display. Abacus, («/3«|) denoted gener- 
ally and primarily, any flat surface ; thence it is applied to the flat square 
stone above the capital of a pillar ; to the square panels in ceilings ; a 
tray with a raised^ border, containing sand, used chiefly by mathemati- 
cians, or in arithmetic ; a sideboard, or cabinet, having partitions for 
holding cups, &c^ We are informed that articles of this last descrip- 
tion were introduced at Rome from Asia Minor, after the victories of 
C. Manlius Vulso, — ^a.u.c. 567. 

205. CantharuSt ** a can, from which they poured the wine into the 
urceoli/* laAtBu^^, This word received its name from C^intharus, an 
artisan of Sicyon, the inyentor. It was always used as a drinking-cup, 
was furnished with two handles, and was sacred to Bacchus, as the 
scyphus was to Hercules. — Et recubans sub eodem marmore Chiron, 
''and a recumbent Chiron (i. e. a statue or pillar representing the 
figure of Chiron the centaur) supporting {sub) the marble slab of the 
same material [as itself],'* eodem, Valesius would read et recubans 
sub eo de marmore Chiron, whereby sub eo, scil. Cantharo would be 
used for in eo, or in pede ejus marmoreo, where Chiron is supposed to 
be lying in a drunken sleep. Manso purposes to read Echinus for 
Chiron, comparing Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 116 ; but the expression recubare 
could not be applied to this. — Marmore is generally thought to be here 
used ironically, as, on account of Codrus' extreme poverty, it may seem 
strange that the aba^sus would be of marble : but. we learn from many 
sources that marble shelves or tables were common amid the poorer 
classes at Rome, while the rich used more costly materials, such as 
citron -wood or ivory. 

207. Et divina, Ac. — ** And Vandal, Gothic," (i. e. " soulless," " sa- 
vage," ) mice gnawed away at those verses of celestial inspiration. " Poor 
Codrus had his few books stowed in an old chest into which, from its rot- 
tenness, the mice had an easy method of ingress. Carmina divina, 
however may be an ironical allusion to ** the Theseid," if this be the 
Codrus spoken of in 1, 2 ; but it is better explained as referring to the 
lofty productions of the Greek poets, Comp. Dta poemata, Pers. 1. 31. 
— Opici, The Opici (same as the Osci, according to Festus) were an 
Ausonian tribe on the bfenks of the Liris in Latium and Campania. On 
their admission among the Romans they introduced many barbarous in- 
novations into the language and manners of that people. It is said by 
some that from the indecent tendency of the Oscan plays and ludicrous 
exhibitions, the word obscenus is derived, quasi Oscenus. The poet here 
humorously terms the mice Opid, since they had no respect for the 
divina Carmina. 

208. Nil, " comparatively nothing," " next to nothing." The Greek 
phrase was X^m ohViv, m» t%uf, scil. ;^^i(eMBra. — NegaU This word is from 
ne and aio " to say," properly therefore it means " to say no," and is 
thus precisely equivalent to the Greek kmiw/Acu, which is £rom &t — 
" no." Negare, which is of the first conjugation, is thus formed froni 
a verb of the third, just as from dicere comes not Judicere but judi- 
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eare. Enim, ** forsooth." — Et tamenj Ac. " And yet, poor lackless fel- 
low, he lost his all, trifling as- it was." — Per do from irt^^iv. 

209. Ultimut ofrumna cumultts, " the finishing stroke of his calamity 
was, that/' &c., or " the final aggravation of his mi8fortune8."-^We 
have no good authority for stating that etrumna (from ttt^$fAini) origin- 
ally meant " a stick on which travellers carried their hurdens," and that 
hence it received the more general meaning of " toil/' ** hardship." It 
is with greater prohability deduced from the word m4^»/dni. in the sense 
of " raised/' " suspended/' and thus it is easily transferred to the mind, 
from the notion of sutpente and anxiety. — Cuimdus, This is a meta- 
phor firom the measuring of dry substances ; the cumitdua was that por- 
tion which was piled on when a measure was already filled to the brim. 
— Frusta^ the scholiast reads frustray which would violate the metre ; 
and the force of which is aireadv included in nemo juvat. 

211. Hospitio teetoqus^ "witn hospitality and shelter/' t. e. "with 
hospitable shelter." 

212. Si magnat seqq. When a poor man suffers the loss of his efiects 
by fire, there is no one to assist him ; but when a rich man has met with 
a similar calamity, all are ready to extend to him sympathy and aid.— v 
Asturiif a feigned name, put for any wealthy individual. — Horrida 
mater, " every matron is in weeds [forthwith], the nobles are in black, 
the Prsetor adjourns his courts." — Horrida, lit. " unadqmed," as being 
in the vestments of mourning. It was customary, in a public mourning for 
any great calamity, for the ladies to divest their persons of ornament, for 
the Senators and Equites to put on togtB of a dark colour, and for &justi» 
tium, or cessation of judicial procedings, to be proclaimed. PvUiu de- 
noted a colour between purple and black. — Vadimonium (see note on 
298.) — Proceres. This word is derived, according to some respectable 
Etymologists, from w^tix*' '* ^o project," as it primarily signified " the 
heads or ends of the beams of a house, which project out of the walls." 

214. Tunc gemimui, dsc. " Then we lament it (soil, the destruction 
of the rich man's house) as a national calamity ; then we hold all fire in 
abhorrence." It was customary with mourners to extinguish their fires, 
wherefore Grangseus correctly understood ignem not as referring to the 
conflagration, but to fire in any direction. Some old editions have 
geminus. 

215. Ardet adhuc, — The poet now gives a brief but striking picture 
of the zeal which the friends of the rich man exhibited in rendering him 
assistance. — Ardet, " [The house] is still on fire," or perhaps Asturius 
is understood to ardet, Comp. jkn. 2. 810. — Occurrit, "comes up at 
once," so uaravr^f and a^rarrSf rm or tlf, W), &c» denotes to approach 
suddenly and unexpectedly. The copyists frequently confounded this 
verb with accurrit, though the meanings are different. Jam, i. e. " in- 
stantly." 

216. Marmora, " materials," for the rebuilding and decoration of fhe 
house which was destroyed. — Nuda, i. e. represented without clothing. 
— Candida, ** of white marble." 

217. Aliquid prcgdarum, "some master-piece," lit. "a tplendid 
tomething-or-otker ;** for aliquid is the noun here, as it is in every 
passage in which it occurs. — Euphranor was a famous painter and sculp- 
tor of Corinth. — Polycletus, the most celebrated statuary of antiquity, 
flourished at Sicyon about b. o. 232. 

218. ffcec, "this lady/' i. e. the fair sex will be as considerate as the 
other. — Asianorum, 4c. " Antique decorations of Asiatic divinities," 
scil. images of the deities and other embellishments of the templet. 
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which had been on yarions occasions carried from Asia to Rome. Some 
MSS. read PhcBcasionorum in allusion, to buskins {^at»m«rm) with which 
the Athenian statues were generally adorned. The ^mMvtn was chiefly 
used by the rustic population of Attica, and perhaps there may be an 
allusion to the more ancient and unrefined emblems of their religion. 

219. ForiHus (dimin. offorus) in th« singular would mean "a shelf 
of books ; the plural " a range of shelves," *' a book-case." — Mediam- 
que Minervam. These words have been assigned two different mean- 
ings ; (1) "a statue of Minerva much mutilated," from the effect of 
time, as dimidius^ Sat. 8. 4. (2) '* Minerva down to the waist," i. e. "a 
bust of Minerva." Figures of this kind were properly termed imagines, 
and sometimes thoraees; by the Greeks *f^»r»/»,»> ; while statues of full 
length were called statuoB iconiccB, or similacrbSy itydXfMtrtt tl»6*t»a, or 
UtfUr^nret. The latter interpretation is to be preferred. 

220. Modium, a definite used for an indefinite quantity .-^Jtfe^tora, 
dec. ** More valuable and more abundant effects [than those he lost] 
does our Persian gentleman replace [in his new establishment], being 
the most opulent of those without children, and deservedly held in sus- 
picion as having set fire to his own house." — 221. Perhaps Asturius 
was called Persicus from his oriental origin, and hence also the Asiatie 
presents which were lavished upon him, 218. — Orborum lautissimua. 
Here are two reasons for his receiving so many gifts : he was childless, 
and very wealthy. — Stupeetus, As persons in our own day have been 
known to burn their own houses for the purpose of receiving the amount 
for which it may have been insured, so this Asturius may have destroyed 
his, knowing that he would be a gainer by the donations which eager 
legacy-hunters would shower upon him. 

223. AveUi, mid. voice, " tear yourself away from." — Cireenaibus, 
icil. ludis. Comp. 10. 70. The games held in the Circtu consisted prin- 
cipally of chariot-races. 

224. Sora, FaJbrateriay and Frusino, were cities of Latium, now 
called Sora, Falvaterra, and Frusilone. — Paratur, ** is purchased." 

225. Q^antit Ac. *' For the same price as you now rent a dark hola 
of a house [in the city] for one year." Some editions read paretur in 
the preceding line. 

226. Hie, i. e. In these rustic cities. — Nee reste movendus, "and which 
does not require to be worked by a rope." For a deep well a bucket 
and rope were necessary. Brevis, not " shallow," but "just below the 
surface." 

227. Tn tenues plantaa, Ac. " Is profusely poured over the tender 
plants, being of easy draught," i. e. as the water is drawn up without 
trouble. 

228. Vive hidenUs amans, " [There] spend your life, devoted to hus- 
bandry, lit. to the rake," i. e. to agricultural pursuits. The bidens was 
not a " pitch-fork," but an instrument with two prongs for breaking 
clods. — Bidens is an adjective, the word raster being understood. Some 
translate bidentis " sheep" in the present passage, but it is equivalent 

to }/»fXX<K. 

229. XJnde, "out of which," soil, garden. — Pythagoreis, The fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras, from their belief in the metempsychosis, abstained 
from animal food, and lived on vegetable diet. Nor were they allowed the 
use of the latter without limitation ; there being some vegetables which 
they were forbidden to eat ; for instance they were told " »u»fU09 m**!- 
;^i^da<," " to abstain from beans," for which precept various reasons 
have been assigned, but perhaps it was rather dietetic than physical or 
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moral. Some however maintain that ttv^ftMv should not he rendered 
" beans" but '* eggs" from which they were to refrain, as containing 
the seeds of existence. 

230. Est aliquid, &o. '' It is something for a person to have consti- 
tuted himself the owner of a single lizard in any place of retirement 
whatsoever." — Est aliquid, Gr. Irr) n. — Lacertoe. This word has given 
great trouble to the commentators. Brittanicus renders it, " of a tiny 
worm/' i. e. of even the smallest or most trifling article. Achaintre 
understands it to refer to a low cottage or narrow hole such as a lizard 
might be supposed to lurk in. Farnabius, Grangseus and others, under- 
stand it to mean a very small field or garden, where hardly one lizard 
could conceal itself and run about. Some say that lacertcB is here used 
in the sense of lacerti, (or that the latter should be the reading) in which 
case the meaning would be " as much ground as the arm from the shoulder 
to the elbow (lacertus) would riach over." Bahrdt thus paraphrases, 
" the master of as much as a strong arm could till." Heinsius feels 
confident that lacerti is the correct reading, and translates it " of a low- 
priced fish." Schrader agrees with Heinsius. Others are of opinion 
that the reading should be laiebroif or lacemas, the latter of which 
Valesius explains thus ; where a person might be clad with the lacema 
without restraint, and not be forced to encumber himself with the long 
tQga as at Rome. Ruperti is satisfied with none of the above explana- 
tions, but is inclined to think that Juvenal wrote tabemoB, i. e. cases (as 
in Horace tabemas pauperum et obscuras) and that quocumqtie is not 
for quovis, but for qualicunqite. The simplest explanation is that of 
Farnabius, with which Dr Johnson agreed, scil. as much ground as one 
may be likely to find a lizard on — ^this would not be a great deal in Italy 
where the lizards abounded : Lacerta is the Gr. ^mv^», 

232. VigilandOf " by want of sleep."— -Stc, scil. At Rome. — Sed U- 
lum languorenit dec. *' But even that malady has been engendered by 
food not properly dressed, and consequently clogging the feverish sto- 
mach." — Imperfectus is generally translated " indigested ;" but that is 
rather the eonseqvi>ence of the food being imperfectus, ** not cooked 
enough." 

234. Meritoria, This word signifies properly " that which is let for 
hire," and here it does not mean " taverns," ^•M$0;^i?a, so much as 
" bed-chambers," or the tertia tabidaia mentioned as hired by the poor, 
199. For a contrast is presented between the rich and poor, in that the 
former are enabled to obtain sleep {magnis opibus dormitur in urbe), 
by having houses so large as to contain sleeping-rooms far removed from 
the noise and bustle of the streets ;.. while the humble abodes of the latter 
have no such convenience. Besides it is Umbricius who is now speak-, 
ing, a poor man who had dwelt some time at Rome, and who, it is more 
than probable, had resided in private lodgings, and not in taverns. 
Some think that by meritoria, workshops are meant, which by their in- 
cessant din preclude sleep ; but it is better rendered " hired lodgings," 
like the Greek fu^^tifMrm. 

236. Caput, "the origin," "source," "chief cause," ri »tfiXmu9^-^. 
AretOrfroia arcere; it is more correctly written thus, than arto. 

237. Et stantis convicia mandrof, " and the abuse directed against 
the standing team." — Mandra, f/Up^^a, is variously rendered, (1) spe* 
lunea, (2) stdbulum, (3) the cattle themselves, and "a team," of horses 
or mules. 

238. Druso. This is the reading of nearly all th editions ; if it be the 
true one, the poet alludes to thd lethargic nature of Tiberius Claudius 
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Drasus Geasar ; however many commentators not perceiving the humour 
of connecting Drusus with " seals," have conjectured somnos urso, from 
the well-known somnolency of the Ursine tribe. Thus then the mean- - 
ing of the sentence is ; the noise of curricles and drivers is so great aa 
to waken the drowsiest animals. GrsBvius proposes Vruto vetulisque 
fnaritis, as old men are prone to sleep, Jacobs reads vitiUisYx ; but this 
destroys the humorous effect of the odd combination. 

239. Si vocai, 4c. ** Should business summon the man of wealth, the 
crowd will give way as he will be carried along [in his litter], and he will 
run over their heads on the shoulders of his stalwart Liburnian slave.'' — 
Super ora. As the crowd make way they will look up at the great man, 
and therefore he will be carried " over their faces." — Libumo. Liburnia 
was a province of Ulyricum, along the Adriatic, Zara, anciently Jadera, 
and afterwards 'Diodora, was once its capital. The Liburnians were an 
niyrian tribe, and their country now answers to part of Croatia. They 
are supposed to have sent forth a part of their number to Italy, and de- 
scended as far as lapygia, dividing into three tribes, the lapyges. Pen- 
cetii, and Calabri. Some make them the most ancient inhabitants of 
Italy. Liburnian slaves were much employed at Rome as chairmen, 
4bc. from their strong build of frame. 

241. Atqtie obiter, Not only does the rich man arrive at his destina- 
tion much sooner than the poor pedestrian, but he can even enjoy himself 
as he pleases, and lose no time. — Obiter, " on the way ;" or, as the Greeks 
say U ^m^ilf, *»^i^yttst Sy veL^i^y^, i. e. as our phrase is, "by the 
way." 

242. Namqtie /acit, 4c, "For the sedan with its closed lattice pro- 
vokes sleep." Leetieat were sedans or litters, in which the person carried 
was in a recumbent posture ; they were carried by slaves called lecti' 
carii, and were used in the earliest times only for travelling in ; for inva- 
lids (Livy) ; and also for carrying out the dead (Nepos). In later times 
they were used in the city by way of luxury or convenience, and had 
curtains to protect them from the dust and sunshine, and that the per- 
ions carried in them might not be seen by passers by. They were fre- 
quently constructed so as to hold more persons than one. — Fenestra: 
This word (from ^a/v«) signifies properly any opening in the wall where- 
by light and air may be admitted to a building ; hence " a window." 
The ancients used a kind of transparent stone (lapis speeularis) instead 
of our glass. Glass windows {vitreos) were not brought into use until 
the fourth century. 

243. Ante, sell. nos. — Tamen, " Notwithstanding" that he reads or 
sleeps on the way. — Properantibtu, " though we make all the haste we 
can." 

244. Unda prior, " the surging mass of people in front," Mv/uta x*^ 
rs7«f . This denotes the crowd of retainers who escort their patron, and 
go ** before" his lectica ; to which is opposed the populus qui sequitur, 
i. o. "who are in the wake [of the sedan]." — Agmine, " moving crowd." 

245. Assere, " sedan-pole," the pole by which the litter was sup- 
ported. 

246. At hie tignum capiti incuiit, ** while one knocks a beam against 
my head, another a kilderkin." Some read lignum for tignvmi, — Me- 
treta. This was a vessel which held ten congii, and is the same as 
jcadut, which is the name of a vessel, not of a measure, 

247. Pinguia, " incrusted," " all bespattered." Liitum is " mire," 
latum, " an herb which yields a yellow dye." — Flantd mox undique, 
" anon I am trampled upon on all sides by the foot of a grenadier, and 

£ 
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his hobnails are driven into my toe." The soldier's caliga was wont to 
be stuck fall of elavi, or large nails with the points projecting out- 
wards, in order to render their footing more firm, whence the latter 
were called caligare». 

240. The poet now gives a description of another kind of crowd that 
inoonmiodes the poor in the streets. — " Quanio eeUbreiur tportuLa fur- 
mo?" ** with how great smoke the sportula is attended," i. e. how many 
persons are zealously soliciting the sportula, as you may see by the 
smoke. The Roman nobles anciently were wont to invite their re- 
tainers to supper, who usually attended them from the/orum. Under the 
emperors this custom was abolished, and a little basket of meat was given 
to each to carry home. Nero ordered a small sum of money to be dis- 
tributed instead of meat, and Domitian brought back the former prac- 
tice. Perhaps it was subsequently left optional ; for we find elsewhere 
in Juvenal that money was again distributed* The sum was 100 qwxd" 
rantes; that is about 20(2. Ln the pretent passage, not the money, but 
the tupper is meant. The word is derived from ^^rv^U, " a little bas- 
ket," or from spartum, ** Spanish broom," of which, according to some, 
the basket was composed. It is equivalent here to the Greek ^u^nn it 

260. Cvlina, Facciolati says this word here means " his dinner," but 
there is no necessity for taking it in a diflSsrent sense from its usual one, 
namely " kitchen." It was a larger kind of chafing-disb, divided into 
two cells, in the uppermost of which they put the meat, and in the lower, 
fire, to keep it warm. Perhaps it is derived fcom »«x«y " food," qu. 
collnat or from coqfto, qu. carina, — The centum convivcB mentioned 
in this line are the rich clients who are returning to their homes after 
having received the sportuhk ; and by saying t^t each has his own 
kitchen following him, the poet means that his slave is behind him 
carrying it upon his head. 

251. Corhdo, i. e. one so strong as Corbulo. Some say that the 
allusion is to an athlete of that age ; others to Domitius Corbulo, a 
valiant and powerfully-made general under Claudius and Nero. 

252. Becto vertiee, ** with head erect and steady," soil, lest the gravy 
should be spilt. Probably quot for qwu should be adopted firom re- 
spectable editions of our author published in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century. We must render qua» here, " as," or, " as those which." 

253. Bt eursu ventilat ignem, ** and fiEms the fire by his rapid mo- 
tion," i. e. the fire which was in the lower division of the culina, 

254. TuniccB acurta, namely the coats of the poor pedestrians " are 
torn in the press of the crowd." We are now told of another peril 
which the poor man, in his progress through the streets, has to encoun- 
ter. Such was the danger resulting to passengers from the long beams 
which were conveyed through the city on waggons, that a law had been 
passed to the effect that waggons thus loaded (unless for the construction 
of sacred buildings, Ac.) should not pass through the streets after sun- 
rise, or before the tenth hour (4 p.ic.) when the Romans would be at 
dinner. Mettarius was the first who discovered a fragment of this old 
law, in the year 1738. It is evident from Umbriclus* complaints that 
this enactment was forgotten in Juvenal's time, or perhaps this whole 
passage is an indirect satire against the Emperor's mania for building ; 
in that case it is probable that the Emperor's waggons were excluded 
from the restriction imposed by the law.-— CoriMcat, " vibrates," " sways 
to and fro." 

265. Sarraeo, " on a waggon," Greek A/»«|ii. The etymology of this 
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word is uncertain ; some deduce it from ^ti^mzttt which was a YBssel ia 
which the instruments of actors were put ; but the meanings are differ- 
ent, and sarrSeum has its penult long, while that of the Greek word is 
short. As to the orthography of the word in the text, we find it vari- 
ously written toracum, saraann, garracumf and serraeum, Soracum 
is met with in Plautus, but with the penult, short ; theref(Nre they 
seem to be different words. — Sarracttm^ a kind of common cart, or 
waggon, which was used by the country people of Italy, for conyeying 
the produce of their fields, trees, aud the like. — Its name, as well as 
the &ct that it was used by seyeral barbarous nations, show that it was 
introduced from them into Italy. Gapitolinus {Antoft^, PkUoioph. 13.) 
states that during a plague at Rome the mortality was so great, that it 
was found necessary to carry the dead bodies out of the city upon aar- 
raca. Sereral barbarous nations used these waggons also in war, and 
placed them around their camps as a fortification. Juvenal has satiri- 
cally used the word to denote the constellation usually called the Plau^ 
itrum, " Charles* Wain," in Sat. v. 22. 

256. Alice, " being raised on high," scil. the dbies and the pintu, 

257. Nam si, <be. " For should the waggon have fallen, which carries 
large blocks of Ligurian marble, and have tumbled the overthrown mass 
upon the moving crowds, what remains of their carcasses." — Ligu^ica 
taxa, marble, which was obtained in abundance throughout the entire 
track of the maritime Alps, and the shore of Liguria, especially at Luna, 
a city of Etruria, which lay near Liguria. 

258. Axii, put by synecdoche for the entire vehicle. 

259. Oisa, from the Greek Urin, Urtih, whence ostum, and by con* 
traction os, 

260. Obtritirnhf "crushed to atoms." — Perit — more animas, " vanishes 
like the spirit," perit " is lost [to view]." 

261. Domtu, dEC. Juvenal here supposes the slave, who carried the 
dole, to be killed by the &tllen cart ; while his fellow-slaves, ignorant 
of the catastrophe, and awaiting his return, prepare supper and the 
bath for their master, who had gone with the slave for the dole.^— Do* 
mtw, " the domestics." Seeura, ** unapprehensive." 

262. Et buccd, &c, " and are fanning with their mouths a little firea 
and are clattering with the well-oiled scrapers.'* 

263. Striglibus, The sirigUis or striglis was an instrument which was 
employed, after bathing, to scrape of£ {destrirtgere) the oil and sweat from 
the body, Greek ivtr^m, or Z»^T^*f» Some read strtgUibiU, a proceleus- 
matic ; for the first syllable is short in Persius 5. 126, Hor. Sat. 2. 7. 110. 
— Sonat. This word is appropriate here, for the strigiles were made of 
gold, or silver, or brass, though the more wealthy used in their stead pur- 
ple sponges. — The strigUes were " oiled" to prevent them from hurting 
the skin. — Gwtto, " oil-flask," from gutta " a drop," because having a 
narrow neck the oil was dropped guttatim out of it on the body : gtiCtus 

is Xl|»vd«f , /itV^§Bf(MI§9, 

264. PueroSt i. e. servos, — lUe, the servus, [see note on 261] Rup. ; 
but it is far preferable to make the word refer to " the master" of the 
fistmily who was out with the slave, and had, together with the latter, 
been killed by the falling waggon. In fact nothing can be more in ao« 
cordance with classical usage than such an explanation of tUe, Greek 
UiTMf . Ipse, aurist was likewise often thus used. 

265. Sedet, because he has to wait a hundred years, he seats himself 
on the bank of the Styx or Acheron, — Teirwnque, Ac, "and being a 
late- arrival he shudders at the grim ferryman, neither is he possessed 
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of the hope, poor wretch, of [being allowed to enter] the boat that be- 
longs to that mud-eddyiog stream, nor has he the obolas in his mouth 
to present/* Tetrutn porthmea, frttyvh tr^fB-finmt Theocrit. Parthmea 
is the Greek accusative for Porthmeum: compare with this passage 
Virg. JEn. 6. 299. Portitor horrendui terrihtli squalore Charon: and 
turbidut eceno gurges 294. — Qurget is by some derived from gyro ago, 
'* to drive in a circle/' by others from y^s, ** impetuous." 

267. Nee habeL The chief reason for the dead being detained on the 
bank, according to the views of the ancients, was their not having been 
interred in the earth ; but Juvenal passes this over, and humorously 
ascribes the detection of the unfortunate man alluded to, to the fact of 
his being so crushed by the prostrate vehicle as to have no mouth to rem 
eeive the fare for the boat. — Porrigat, scil. to Charon. — Trientem, the 
triens was properly " the third of an As" here it is used for obolus. It 
was customary for the Greeks and Romans to put an obolus into the 
mouth of a dead friend, as a fare for Charon, ymS>^f, or wuK^f ; rk 
tra^B-ftHetf Luc. 

268. Eespiee, &c. After we hftve received an account of the diurnal 
perils of the city, we now are greeted with the sight of some of the noC' 
turnal. — Respiee " reflect upon," *' take a look at." 

269. Q^od spatium tectis suiUimibus, ** How great is the height [from] 
those lofty roofs [to the ground]." Augustus forbade that houses in the 
city should be built to a greater height than seven stories, each ten 
feet. 

270. Curto, "broken," "mutilated."— Twto, Greek S^r^tuff, pot- 
sherds. 

271. Q^anto pereunwm, &q, ** With what force they indent and in- 
jure the flinty pavements which they strike [in their fall.]" > 

272. Possit ignavus haJberi, " you may well be considered remiss," | 

273. ImproviduSf " thought less respecting," " unheedAil of." I 
2*74. Adeo tot, " so true it is that there are so many," &c, — FcOa, 

" deadly perils," chances of death. 

275. Vigiles, i. e. where the inmates are not gone to bed. Comp. i 
vigUes lucemce, Hor. I 

276. Feraty "you should carry with you." — Optee. Optare is "to 
express a wish," tv;^tf^tu : cupere, " to entertain a wish in the minid/' 

277. Defundam, i. e. " to pour out" the contents of the vessels, in- 
stead of throwing out the vessels themselves. — Pelvis, from, pedes lavo, 
" a broad deep pan or crock." 

278. Ebrius, dec. Umbricius now describes another peril which the poor 
have to encounter by night. Young men after their nightly carousals, 
" quarrelsome and drunken," used to go about the streets with torches, 
and sometimes break open a friend's or mistress' door; when they would 
meet any poor or defenceless man also, they used to treat him with 
great violence. Perhaps there is an especial allusion to the conduct of 
Nero and Otho. This going through the streets in noisy revehry the 
Latins expressed by eomissari, and the Greeks by tuiftfZ^*' — PXTUi*Air8, 
contains especially the notion of wantonness; prooax, of boldness and 
importunity; pbotbbvus (Ankyilt)* of insolent and overbearing conduct; 
LAScivus, of lasdviousness. — Ceciditt " floored." 

279. Datpcena^. Poina is properly punishment imposed by way, of 
reparation ; moxa, as the pain felt by punishment suflered ; suppuoimi, 
especially, capital punishment> and hard punishment ; uvtxk, pecuniary 
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panifthment^ a fine ; castioatio, *' chastisement/' especially, with a yiew 
to correction ; anxmadybrsio, " reprehension," '* censure." — Noctem, por 
tUwr^ dc. " suffers such another night as Achilles, while he mourned 
his friend, Patroclns." 'axXat* M itktufits »»ra»uf*tt«t, ixk§rt TaZrt 
*twrt9t iXXTt li ••^ffw, r#ri J* ^Stff iva^rdt, Hom. II. «», 10. 11. Xtt- 
gere from Xv^w. 

281. Ergo non aliter poterit dormiref A question on the part of 
Juyenal to which Umbricius replies qwJbusdam, d&c. According to 
Aohalntre they are the words of Umbricius who asks the question and 
answers it himself. However Heinecke thinks the line spurious. Most 
editions haye no interrogation ; the passage then is an inf)Brence of 
Umbricius, " the reason is because they can no otherwise obtain re- 
pose." 

282. Rixat *'a row." — Sed quamvis, &o, "yet howeyer daring in 
consequence of his [youthful] years, and heated with wine," Yirg. ^n. 
11. 512. No matter how drunk he is, he takes care to commit no out- 
rage on the wealthy or powerful individual, but only on the poor and 
the feeble. — Cavet, " he steers clear of him, <fec." 

283. Lama, x^mta. A short open mantle, worn in winter, like the 
synthesis in summer ; (it was thrown over the toga) hence, probably, 
these outrages were more common in the long winter nights. 

• 285. Mtdtum, &c, " A number of flambeaux and a bronze candela- 
bruin," which were used by the rich exclusively. 

286. Me. Me, the poor man, he holds in contempt. — Deducere, ire^am 
^fibwuf, ** to escort." — Breve lumen, " whose glimmering twinkle." 
. 287. CujuSy Ac. '* the wick of which I part and trim," a graphic 
description of the careful thriftiness of the poor man. — Dispenso, lest it 
should burn too fast or go out. < 

288. MisercB, Ac, ** Just listen now to the prelude of one of these 
unhappy quarrels, if that can be called a quarrel where you strike, and 
I only am beaten ;" that is, where the fight is all on one side : for rixa 
is properly applied only where there is an interchange either of angry 
words or blows. — Vaptdo, ** I must bear the blows," — this is one of that 
small class of verbs called neuter-passive, the others are veneo, liceo, 
extUo, and/o. — Prooemium is properly; 1st, a prelude of harp-players," 
from «'^0, ante, and tUfin or tt/Mt, modtdi eantieorum ; 2d, the exordiwm of 
orators ; dd, " the commencement" of anything. 

200. Stat, Ac. He now picks a quarrel. — Contra "facing you," 
tarivt, — Stari is impersonal with a te understood. 

291. Quum te, Ac. " When a mad-headed fellow, and one, too, who 
is stronger than yourself compels you ?" 

292. Cujus aceto, Ac. ** With whose sour wine, with whose beans 
are you bloated ?" or, " Is your paunch swollen ?" — Acetum, S^of. — 
The Conchis was a bean usually boiled in the shell, and is opposed 
to f aha fresa, a bruised bean. — Tumes ; for the conchis, which was 
used only by the poor, was » very filling kind of food. ^ 

. 293. SectiU porrum, ** shredded leeks." There were two kinds of 
leek ; the sectile and the capitatum. The former was the coarser. 

294. Svitor is used here in the sense of "low-fellow," — Vervex, qu. 
^if/3iiS, from ^iffiit. — Comedit, " clubbed with you." 

296. Ede, " tell me." Consistas, " station yourself," scil. to beg, — 
m qua, Ac. " In what beggars shall" or " In what Jewish oratory am I 
to seek you." The w^^^tux'^ were Jewish houses of prayer, built gen-* 
erally by a river or sea-side, and without the walls of a town. By these 
words, therefore, he insinuates that the poor man was both a beggar, 
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and a vagiabond Jew. The eommentators are bj no meant agwod «• 
to the sense in which Juvenal has used proaeucha here. Lnbinus and 
Prateus think that any place is meant where the mendicants used to 
resort, «r(M'ftf;^«/wi»M, asking alms, whether it were a bridge, or tavern^ 
dMS. Turnebus thinks that beggars, not having a home, used to go to 
the proteucJuB and lie there. Henninius imagines the sense to be, 
" Are you. one of those yile Jews who, leaving their proteuehcB, come 
into the city to beg?" But Manso says that verses 18 seqq. and the 
Scholiast on Sat. 4. 117. at once remove the difficulty; for from these 
we learn that the Jews lived, and had their prosetiekoe, outside the city, 
especially in the vale of £geria, before the Capene gate, and that they 
gave great annoyance by ^eir begging, to passengers both there and 
in the Appian road which was near. This latter view appears correct. 

29Y. Si for sive, "whether;" Schrader conjectures 8tu, but the 
emendation is unnecessary. 

298. Fariter, "alike," i. e. whether you answer or not, ifUms^-^ 
Vadimonia deinde faciunt, " Then, quite enraged (i. e. as if they were 
aggrieved) they institute a prosecution against you ;" lit. " they cauie 
recognisances*' to be entered into on your part ; i. e. bind you to keep 
the peace." Vadimonium, (from va^) is properly " a promise to ap* 
pear in a court of justice, secured by bail." 

300. PvUattM, 4&C. " After being soundly beaten he has to beg par« 
don {veniam understood), and after being pommelled with the fist, he 
has suppliantly to entreat that he may be permitted to return from the 
place with a few of his teeth left." — FuUaius, assaulted." 

d02. Nee tamen, Ac, We are now told of the perils from robbers. 
^^Nec metua$, " Nor are you to fear." — Q^% tpoliet te, " to rob you." 

303. Clausis domibus, &c. " When the houses have been shut up, 
and the shops are done with business for the day, with every shutter 
well secured by chains," or more lit. " when, in all directions, every shut- 
ter of the shop secured with chains, being made fast, has become 
silent ;" but compcufo tahema is for tahema. Nero, according to Sue- 
tonius, was guilty of frequent acts of burglary. 

306. Subitus, Ac. " The active bandit does your business, i^ymJ^ireu,** 
or 8ubitu8 for subito. The meaning of this is, that when the banditti 
were dislodged from their retreats in other parts of Italy, they used to 
flock to Rome ; and it is of the dangers of the city, be it remembered, 
that Umbricius speaks. — The verb agere embraces the actions of mind 
and body, n-^drTuv ; faeere, of the body only, wmTv, 

307. FomtincB paludes, (or FonUtuB) was a marshy tract of country 
in the torritory of the Yolsci, deriving its appellation from the town of 
Suessa Pometia (qu. Pometina contracted into Pomtina) in whose vici- 
nity it was situate. They are now called Faludi Fontine, These 
fens are occasioned by the quantity of water carried into the plain by 
numberless streams which spring from the foot of the adjacent mountains, 
and for want of a sufficient declivity, creep sluggishly over the level 
space, and sometimes stagnate in pools, or lose themselves in the sands. 
Two rivers principally contributed to the formation of these marshes, 
the Ufens, ( Uffente) and the Nymphseus ( Ninfo). The flat and swampy 
tract spread to the foot of the Yolscian mountains, and covered an ex- 
tent of eight miles in breadth, and thirty in length, with mud and infec- 
tious matter. Appius Claudius, a. u. 446, when employed in carrying his 
celebrated road through these marshes, made the first attempt to drain 
them. Cornelius Cethegus, in A.n. 500, drained them more completely. 
Julius Csesar is said to have intended to divert the course of the Tiber 
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from Ofltia, and carry it through the marshes to Terraoina, but the 
plan perished with him, and gave way to the more moderate, but prac- 
ticable one of Augustus, who endeavoured to carry off the superfluous 
waters by opening a canal all along the Via Appia, from Forum Appii 
to the groYo of Feronia. This canal still remains, eavcUa. The marshes 
were neglected after the time of Augustus, xmtil the reigns of Nerya and 
Trajan, the latter of whom drained the country from Treponti and 
Terracina, and restored the Appian way, which the neglect of the 
marshes in the previous reigns had rendered nearly impassable. Dur- 
ing the convulsion of the following centuries, the marshes were again 
overflowed, until again drained in the reign of Theodoric. They were 
never, however, completely exhausted of their water until the pontifi- 
cate of Pius 6th ; though many preceding Popes had made the experi- 
ment. During the French invasion, however, the precautions neces- 
sary to keep open the two canals of communication were neglected, and 
the waters began again to stagnate. These marshes, therefore, are 
again formidable at the present day, and, though contracted in their 
limits, still corrupt the atmosphere for many miles around. — " The 
Galliuarian forest" was in the same neighbourhood. 

808. Sic, ** in such shoals.'' — Hue, to Rome. — Vivaria, " pre- 
serves," " vivaries." They come to Rome as though to vivaries, for 
they will get abundance of prey there. 

309. Graves — eatencB, chains are forged in every furnace, but such 
is the number of robbers that there are not chains enough for them. — 
Jncus, mzfiutv. — Graves " massive." 

310. Masdmus, &G, *' The greatest quantity of iron is taken up in 
making chains, so that you may well have fears lest a ploughshare be 
wanting, lest mattocks and hoes should fail." — Sarcvilum, a sarri- 
endo, Varro, {^»axit ^KaXt^rti^to*,) ** & hoe," chiefly used in weeding 
gardens, com fields and vineyards. It was sometimes used to cover the 
seed when sown, and in mountainous countries served instead of a 
plough. — Modus, fitir^n, — ^understand consumitur^ 

311. Marra, This word still exists in Italian, French, and Spanish; 
Hesychius also gives f^iffn, — Sarcxdum, qu. sarrievilum, from sarno, 
" to hoe." 

. 312. Proavorum atavos, " our earliest progenitors," " our far remote 
ancestors." The order of ascent is pater, avus, proavus, abavus, ata- 
vus, and tritavtis, — dicas, " well mayest thou pronounce." 

313. Tribunis. The military tribunes with consular power, i. e. who 
had the same power and dignity as the consuls, were for the first time 
chosen instead of consuls, a. u. o. 310. The people desired that the 
consuls should be elected from their body. The patricians and senate 
were opposed to this, and would not allow the consulate to be contami- 
nated by the ignoble (plebeii) ; but when they perceived that they could 
hot hinder the proposal from being passed eventually, they contrived 
that instead of consuls there should be chosen Tribuni mUitum con- 
$fdari potestaie, the number of whom was not fixed ; there were some- 
times three, sometimes four, sometimes six. The year 388 was the last 
of Tribuni mil. eons, potes. for in 389 consuls were again elected ; one, 
of the name of Sextius, being from the people. After this the consulate 
remained established. The origin of the Tribuni plebis, " tribunes of the 
commons," was as follows. When the commons were oppressed by debt, 
and were maltreated by their creditors, and received no protection from 
the senate, in the year of the city 261 they removed from Rome to the 
hill called Mons sacer, and did not return until the senate granted theip 
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magistrates pecnliar to themselves, to be elected ftom their own ho&fp 
who should have power to protect them from the oppression of the 
senate and their creditors. These were the trilmni plebis. At first 
there were two of them ; in the year 283, five ; although from the 
very first, the two tribunes chose three colleagues ; in the year 297> ten ; 
and at this number they remained. 

314. Careere. This prison was built by Ancus Marcius, in the mid- 
dle of the city, nigh the for^m. Servius Tullius added a dungeon, 
called from him Robur TuUianum, Appius Claudius, the decemvir, 
built the next prison. — Una careere, "with a single prison." 

315. Poteram subnectere, " I could subjoin."' — Cauaat, scil. for quit- 
ting the city. 

316. Jvmenta, vittZvym, qnsai juvamenta from juvo,-^iiie mules, which 
had now advanced to a distance on the road, warned Umbricius to be 
moving. — Eundum est, " I must be gone." 

317. Nam mihi, dsc. " For this long time the muleteer is git^og me 
a hint by smacking his whip." 

318. Ett quoties te, <bc. '* And as oft as Rome will restore you to your 
native Aquinum, as you hasten [thither] to recruit yourself, tear me also 
from Cum» to Helvine Ceres and your Diana." — Aquinum was the 
native place of Juvenal, — ^vid. his life. 

320. Helvinam, a word of doubtful origin. Some think that Ceres 
was thus named from eluo, ** to wash o£f," as those who were about to 
be initiated in her sacred rites had to be washed; others from the 
yellow (helvus) colour of the ears of com ; others from a fountain near 
Aquinum, called " Helvine" The old scholiast explains the origin of 
the name thus ', " because," he says, " at Aquinum they worship the 
same goddesses as they do among the Gauls f he therefore seems to 
think" that the word is from Hdvii, a people of Gaul. Of these, the 
second is to be preferred, for hdvus is the same as fdvus, i. e. fulvusp 
identical with fiavui, and fiava is the usual epithet of Ceres. 

320. Balirarwm,, d^c. " Armed I shall come into your cool plains, as 
an assistant to your satires, unless they are ashamed " of my poor aid." 
— Gdidos, on account of the hills, woods, and streams about Aquinum ; 
In Campania, on the contrary, the air was much warmer. — 322. CaU" 
gatu8» lit. ** wearing the eaUga^ or military boot." Here it probably 
means, ** as a soldier^" " as a keen enemy of vice." 



NOTES ON SATIRE X. 

Aboument. 

The subject of this inimitable Satire is the Vanity of Human Wishes. 
Such is the absurdity of mankind in this respect, that we can wonder 
neither at the laughter of Democritus, nor at the tears of Heraclitus, 
28—65. 

The Poet takes his stand on the great theatre of the world, and sum- 
mons before him the illustrious characters of all ages : — Cassius, Lon< 
ginus, and Seneca, 16 ; Sejanus, 63 ; the members of the first Trium- 
virate, 108; Demosthenes and Cicero, 114; Hannibal, 147; Alexander » 
168; Xerxes, 179; Nestor, 246; Peleus, 266; Laertes, 267; Priam» 
268 ; Hecuba, 271 ; Mithridates, 273 ; Croesus, 274 ; Marius, 276 ; 
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Pompey, 283 ; Lucretia, 293 ; Virginia, 204 ; Hlppolytas and Bellero- 
phon, 325 ; and Caius Silius, 330. 

As they appear in succession, he shows, from the principal events of 
their lives, in how small a degree happiness can he promoted hy the at- 
tainment of what our indistinct and bounded views represent as the moat 
perfect of earthly blessings, 1 — 1 1 . 

Of these he instances. Wealth, 12 — 27; Power, 66^113 ; Eloquence, 
114—132 ; Military Glory, 133—187; Longevity, 188 — 288; and Per- 
sonal -Accomplishments, 289 — 345 ; all of which have, as he observes, 
proved dangerous or destructive to their respective possessors. 

Hence, he argues the wisdom of acquiescing in the dispensations of 
Heaven ; and concludes with a form of prayer, in which he points out, 
with great force and beauty, the objects for which a rational being may 
presume to approach the Almighty, 346 — 366. 

Jurenal probably had the second Alcibiades of Plato, and the second 
Satire of Persius, in his thought ; he has taken nothing from them, 
however, but the general idea. The filling up is entirely his own, and it 
is done with a boldness of imagery, and with an awful and impressive 
sublimity of style and manner, of which it would perhaps be difficult 
to find another example in any composition merely human. — Gifford, 
Ruperti. 

The same subject has been handled by Lucian, (Icarom. p. 205. and 
Xavig. 6. Vota p. 491. t. ii. ed. GrsQv.) Aristotle and other Greeks, 
{^nfi >v;^?f.) Xenophon ; (Mem. 1. iii. 1.) V. Maximus, vii. ii. ext. 1. 
(Bup.) Epictetus, (Enchirid.), and by Dr Johnson in his celebrated 
imitation, " The Vanity of Human Wishes." 

Bishop Burnet recommends this Satire (together with Persius) to 
the serious perusal and practice of the divines in his diocese, as the 
source of best commonplaces for their sermons ; as the store-house 
and magazine of moral virtues, whence they may draw out, as they 
have occasion, all manner of assistance for the accomplishment of a 
virtuous life. — Madan. 

The Poet declares, in the commencement of this Satire, the origin 
and source of human wishes generally; namely, the mistaken views 
which men take of true blessings. 



1. Omnibus in terriSf &c. " In all the lands which extend fh>m Gades 
even to the East and the Ganges, but few (having the mist of prejudice 
removed) 'can distinguish things of real advantage, from those that are 
essentially the contrary." 

1. Oadibtu, i. e. the extreme west. Oades ( — ium), or Gadis (is), 
Greek Tahs^a, now called Cadiri, a flourishing commercial city of 
Spain, at the mouth of one of the arms of the BcRtis. It was founded 
by a Phoenician colony about 1500 b. c. ; but others say that it is coeval 
with Utica, which was founded 287 years before Carthage. Its name 
in PhcBuician was Gaddir, and signified " a hedge," or " limit," as it 
was thought that here were the western limits of the world. Hercules, 
sumamed Gaditanus, had there a celebrated temple. Siliuji Italicus 
calls Gades " kominttm finis" 1. 141. Gades came into the power of 
the Carthaginians in the first Punic war, and in the second surrendered 
itself voluntarily to the Romans. From Julius Csesar it received the 
name and privileges of a Roman colony ; and in a later age it was styled 
Augusta Julia Gaditana. 

2. Auroram. This word is here, like the Greek fUr> employed merely 
to signify *' the farthest East." It is by some derived from aurea horaf^ 

E 2 
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" the golden hour." — Oangen. The riyer Ganges is the largest in In- 
dia. It is called in the language of Hindostan, Padda, also Burra 
Gonga, " the Great Rirer," or Oonga, " the river," by way of emi- 
nence ; and hence the European name of the rirer is deriyed. Fadda 
(the Sanscrit name), signifies " foot," because the Brahmins in their 
fabulous legends male the riyer to flow from the foot of Betehan, who 
is the same with Visehwm, or the preserving deity. This great stream 
has its rise in the vast mountains of Thibet. Its source has been 
found to issue in a small stream, under the name of Bhagirathi, from 
under a mass of perpetual snow, accumulated on the southern side of 
the Himmalaiah mountains. In the British courts of justice in India, 
the water of the Ganges is used for swearing Hindoos, as the Koran 
is for the Mahometans, and the gospel for Christians. The length of 
the river is 1500 miles. 

3. Vera bona, &o. The mtdtHm diversa to vera bona are imaginary 
blessings. 

4. Nebvld, so «;^x^f also is used, and we meet in the same meaning 
nubett nubila, tenebrai, ecUigo mentis, &o. — Quid enim, d^c. " For what, 
with good reason, are we to fear [as an evil], or desire [as a good] ?" 

5. Quid tarn dextro, dec. " What wish do you form on such good 
grounds, that," &c. lit. *' on so propitious a footing ;" quid coneipis is 
quid {voti) coneipis; but who, says Ruperti, ever said dextro pede eon- 
eipere votum f although the phrases, dextro et sinistro pede ire, profi- 
dsei, venire, dec, are correct.; — Dignoscere, haytyfm^futf The line cer- 
tainly is faulty. 

7. Evertere, &c, ** The gods have overthrown entire families, by 
yielding to the wishes of the very persons who composed them ;" as in 
the case of Neptune, who granted the fulfilment of Theseus' vows con- 
cerning Hippolytus. For optanUbtu, some editions erroneously have 
operarUibus, i. e. '' sacrificing," soil, ipsis. 

8. FaciUs; this word is applied properly to wax and potter's clay, 
which can be moulded with ease into any shape ; hence it is figuratively 
applied to a deity or to a person who can be easily prevailed on to do 
anything, tvxivnTtt, ** compliant," ** indulging," " yielding ;" hence difi" 
eiles, to which it is opposed, means " infiezible," " inexorable," J^yrnXUtt 
li;r»«X«f, ;^«Xi«'«f , ^v^xH^f "^^^ ^^^ scholiast thinks that the gods are 
here termed /aa2e« satirically, as being easily induced to inflict calami- 
ties, or because they listen to foolish prayers. — Nodtura, dec. " In 
time of peace, in time of war, things are prayed for, which are pregnant 
with fhture injury." Juvenal now proceeds to illustrate the truth of 
this by examples, which teach us that those objects which are conunonly 
considered of the highest advantage, are often converted into the instru- 
ments of our destruction. — Togd, as the toga was worn in time of tran- 
quillity, hence it comes to signify "peace ;" Gomp. Livy, 3. 10. "dum 
domi, dum iogati sint." The sagum which was worn in time of hostility 
is also employed to denote " war" itself. 

9. Torrens dicendi, Ac. " An impetuous flow of language," " fluency 
of speech." — MuLHs; ex, gr, Demosthenes, Cicero, Ac. 

10. Facandia, (from fari^ strictly refers to " grace and facility" in 
speaking ; eloquentia includes these, and also all the other requisites 
for persuasion. — Viribus, "physical powers." — lUe, "that famous man," 
soil. Milo, an athlete of Crotona in Magna Grsacia, who was celebrated 
for his strength. He was seven times crowned at the Pythian games, 
and six at the Olympic. In his old age he attempted to pull up a tree 
and break it ; he partly effected it, but his strength being gradually ex- 
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hansted, the tree, when half cleft, reunited, and, his hands remained 
enclosed in the body of the tree. He was alone, and being unable to 
disentangle himself, was eaten up by the wild beasts of the place ; about 
600, B.O. 

11. Admirandisque lacertis, "and in his arms of astonishing 
strength." 

12. SedplureSt &c. " But wealth, amassed with overweening solici- 
tude, puts more to death [soil, than eloquence or bodily powers], and so 
does an income which exceeds all inheritances, by as much as the 
whale of the British sea exceeds the dolphin in its dimensions." — 13. 
StrangvUatt t. e. either is the cause of death to its possessor by despots 
and robbers, or " tortures," scil. by the ** anxiety" with which ;they 
guard it ; or, perhaps " chokes," with reference to Midas. — 14. Balasna; 
small whales sometimes penetrated into the Mediterranean ; but Pliny 
informs us that the largest were found in the Indian ocean. In the con- 
struction of this sentence, tanto is to be supplied after exsuperans, 

15. Temporibus dirts, " in this reign of terror," scil. when Nero used 
to plunder the rich. 

16. Longinus, &c. " An entire cohort surrounded Longinus, and the 
extensive gardens of the over-wealthy Seneca, and beset the august 
mansion of the Laterani." — Longinum. Burman, on Propert. 1. 1. 24. 
says, '' the ancients like to employ one verb, though they make mention 
of two things which are distinct and different ; and to leave out the 
other verb, which is to be supplied from the sense ; thus in Juvenal 10, 
16. the construction is Longinum mori coegit, et Seneca Ttortot dau- 
nt ;" on which Ruperti makes the following remarks : " I am indeed 
perfectly aware that often the Greek and Roman writers join one verb 
to two or more members, although its full signification can be referred 
only to one member, but then from that verb a kindred meaning, and 
not an essentially different and dissimilar one, is to be taken and trans- 
ferred [to the Oither member or members]." Otherwise Longinum is 
put for Longini domum, Ruperti conjectures the proper reading to be 
Longini et, — Senecce hortos elausit. The Longinus here mentioned 
was Cains Gassius Longinus, a famous lawyer, and governor of Syria, 
banished by Nero, but recalled by Vespasian. There was another C. 
Gassius Longinus whom Nero put to death. — Senear. Lucius Annseus 
Seneca was born about b. c. 6, and was early distinguished by his ex- 
traordinary talents. The life of this singular man has been the subject 
of much conflicting testimony ; most critics maintaining that he was a 
man of great integrity, while others assert, with at least equal firmness, 
that he was a most abandoned character. Among the latter class of 
critics is Gifford, who, in the notes to his translation of Juvenal, has 
spoken of Seneca with a virulence altogether peculiar. Without enter- 
ing into a discussion upon this point, we may observe in the words of 
Anthon, that " a candid judge, who considers the virtuous sentiments 
with which his writings abound, the temperate and abstemious life 
which he led in the midst of a luxurious court, and the fortitude with 
which he met his fate, will not hastily pronounce him to be guilty of 
adultery on the evidence of the infamous Messalina, or conclude bis 
wealth to have been the reward of a servile compliance with the base 
passions of his prince." Even " Seneca's tragedies," which we hear 
Hpoken of so contemptuously as compositions,, are by the best judges 
not attributed to him, but to writers in the reign of Trajan. — 17. Clau- 
sit. Adopting Ruperti's opinion respecting the sentence before us, we 
must have recourse to the figure leugma in this verb,— thus, when taken 
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with Longinum it signifies " made a prisoner of," luid with hortot '* sur- 
rounded," or ** occupied," "filled." — Lateranarum, Plautut LcUeranut, 
a Roman Consul elect, a.d, 65. had an intrigue with Messalina, and was 
put to death for conspiracy against Nero. His house wa^ situated on 
Mount Csslius, and on its site a church called St John of Lateran was 
huilt, now the principal see of the popedom. — 18. Cohort, There were 
ten cohorts in a legion, each of which (in Cicero's time consisted of 
420 men, all infantry) ; four maniples in a cohort, viz. one of the Ve- 
lites, oiie of the Hastati, one of the Principes (120 men in each), and 
one of the Triarii (sixty men). 

18. Raru8, " seldom," for raro. — The " garrets," of the poor are safe 
from the visits of tyrants' emissaries, — ^their ohscurity defends them,— » 
see 3. 109. 

19. Pauea, Ac. ** Though thou wert carrying hut a few little vessels 
of plain," or "unemhossed silver, when going a journey by night, yet 
thou wilt have to dread the sword and pike of the bandit, and wilt start 
with alarm at the shaking of a reed by moonlight." The student should 
observe the emphatic use of the vrords pauca vascula puri; as if the poet 
said, no matter how inconsiderable the property be, which is on your per- 
son, it will endanger your life at the hands of robbers, who are attracted by 
even the most trifling booty. This is a continuation of the poet's argu- 
ment whereby he endeavours to convince us that we should not wish for 
wealth, as being one of the nocitura, vid. 6. 

19. Pauea licet, <bc. Patucus is from irav^«t, qu. paurieus, or from- 
patduSf qu. pauUeus, — Puri, silver that was " plain," was not so costly 
as that which was embossed. The word purus can be applied both to 
solids and fluids, and is opposed to eontaminatus : mundus " clean," op- 
posed to s'ordidus, is used only of solids ; merus " pure," opposed to mix- 
tus, of fluids only. — 21. Lunam, this word is formed by aphserSsis from 

22. V<icuu8, ** poor." — Cantahit coram latrone, because he has no- 
thing to lose. 

23. Prima fere vota, Ac. " In general our first prayers, with which, 
also, all the temples are best acquainted, are for wealth ; are that our 
influential means increase, that our money-chest be the largest in the 
entire forum. — Opes are more than divitice, implying some degree of 
power. — 25. Nostra sit area foro. The Senators and other persons of 
property had, for security's sake, strong boxes in the forum of Trajan, 
and that of Mars, in which they deposited their money for safety. Hence 
the place itself was called Opes. At length thieves got into the temple 
of Mars, and the rich then began to deposit their money in the temple of 
Castor. Plathner says that in this passage the poet alludes to the traf- 
fic in money which was carried on in the forum by money lenders. — 
Aconlta {AtMnr^f) " wolf s-bane," or " monk's-hood," put here for " poi- 
sons" generally. 

24. Divitioi, &c. Jacobs reads DivitHai, et crescant ut opes, and thinks 
that the prayers of two classes are indicated ; the poor, to obtain divitis ; 
the rich, that their great resources may increase. 

26. Fictilibus, " out of earthen-ware," of which th6 vessels of the 
poor were made. The meaning of 11. 25 — 27 is, that it is the rich only 
who have to fear death by poison, as the poor have nothing to attract 
the avaricious to destroy them. — JUa, soil, aconita. — Poeula gemmdta 
" gem-set cups," XsBottixXfira iMwmfAMTa, Lucian. 

27. Mt laio, Ac. ** And when the Setine wine will sparkle in thy 
broad, golden goblet." — Setinum, so called from Setia, a town of La* 
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tiom, abave the Pontine Marshes. Augustus preferred this wine to all 
others. — Ardebit, may be perhaps better rendered ** will glow," alluding 
to its heat and strength. 

28. Jamne igitur laudeu, &c. There are two methods of rendering 
this sentence, (1) ** Dost thou, now, approve of," or "rate highly tluit 
<U which one Of the wise men used to laugh," dsc.f (2) " Dost thou not 
now approve of this, namely, that one of the wise men, d(c. ? According 
to the first method, quod is a relative referring to abundance and arro- 
gant display of wealth. — Alter, scii. Democritus, a celebrated philosopher 
of Abdera. It is said that he continually laughed at the follies and 
vanity of mankind, who distract themselves with care, and are at once 
a prey to hope and anxiety. He was a man of sublime genius, and 
penetrating judgment, and by a long course of study and observation, 
became an eminent master of speculative and physical science. Among 
his fellow-citizens he obtained the title of rtXMM*s or ** the derider." 
He died in the 109th year of his age, b. c. 361. 

30. Contrariue attetor, " an adviser of a different line of conduct," 
Bcil. Heraclitus of Ephesus, who flourished about b.o. 503 (Clinton). 
He was later than Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Hecatseus. Although 
it is usual to call him *' the crying philosopher," from his supposed cus- 
tom of shedding tears at the vices of mankind, yet the fact of his having 
done so is not by any means established. Perhaps the story arose from 
his austere and sullen temper, whence he is called Tenebronu, His 
death, according to Aristotle, happened at the age of sixty. 

31. Sed facUiSf &c. ** But the censure of a harsh laugh is easy for 
any one ; the matter for wonder is how the eyes of the Utter [philoso- 
pher] could get sufficient moisture," «. e, it is easy to laugh, but the 
vices of the age were so numerous that it is wonderful to think how a 
man could get moisture enough to supply tears. — Cachinni^ May^^m^-* 
fuS. — Riffidi ; although this word must be taken in construction with 
eaehinfUj ita force goes with Centura. 

33. PuLmonem agitare, ** to shake his sides," Fulmo is from rAi^ 
f$m9, for rptv/Mtih 

34. QiMLTiquam, 4fec. i. e. althoif^h in Democritus' time, and " in those 
cities" where he resided, sciL Abdera, and other towns of Thrace, there 
was no such vain and empty pomp and external grandeur as we have is 
Rome. 

35. PrcBtexta, this word is properly the participle of prcBtexo, and 
signifies ** bordered," or " fringed ;" the expression is therefore ellipti- 
cal, the full phrase being toga purpurd prcetexta, and this we find in 
Livy. It is often, however, used alone to signify '* the senatorial gown," 
— see note on line 99. — Trahem; these were splendid robes of state, 
worn by Kings, by Knights, by Augurs, and by Consuls. They had a 
broad border and horizontal stripes of purple ; hence probably the word 
is from trabs " a beam." Servius mentions three kinds of trahem ; one 
wholly of purple, which was sacred to the gods ; another of purple and 
white, and another of purple which belonged to Augurs. The purple 
and white was a royal robe, and is assigned to the Latin and early 
Roman Kings, especially to Romulus. — Fasces, These were rods bound 
in the form of a bundle, and containing an axe (securis) in the middle, 
the iron of which projected from them. They were carried by lictors 
before the superior magistrates of Rome. P. Valerius Publicola or- 
dained that the see res should be removed from the fcuces.^Lectica, 
Greek »khii, «XiM% 9, ^»(tt»f* For the different kinds of leciicoi the 
reader is referred to " Smith's Dictionary of Greek mid Roman Anti- 
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quities;*' t» verb.-^ Tribunal, For tribunale, icU. tuggestium. The 
tribunal was a stage or raised semicircular or square floor upon which 
magistrates sat on their $eUa eurtdis when transacting public business. 
We know from Livy, that it was used by the Consuls when superintend- 
ing the comitia, especially by the Prsetor at Rome, and the Proprtetor 
or Proconsul in a province, when administrating justice or fidflUing 
some other public function ; also his council sat with him, and other 
persons as a mark of honour : the Praetor, moreoyer, had also a tribunal 
in the theatre. 

36. Quid, n vidisset, d(c. ** What [would he have thought and taid\ 
if he had seen the Praetor proudly conspicuous, eleyated in his lofty 
chariot, in the centre of the dusty Circus, clad in the tunic of [Capito- 
line] Jove, and having a loose-flowing Syrian toga of embroidered 
workmanship hanging firom his shoulders ; a crown, too, of such great 
circumference, that no single neck is able for it." — PrcBtorem; this 
word is here used synonymously with consuiem; for the Consul, in line 
41 is the Praetor of 86. Prcetor is a more extensive term than the 
other, denoting " the leader of an army," qu. prce-itor. In this de^ 
scription of the pomp which was exhibited when the Praetor went to 
open the Circensian games, there seem to be mixed up some of the cir- 
ewmtances of a triumphal procession. If line 37 were omitted — ^which 
Kuperti and others consider to be an interpolation — all the circum- 
stances might be referred to a triumph. Schrader removes the diffi- 
culty by reading victarem for prcBtarem. We have hardly any authority 
other than the present passage to countenance the opinion that the 
Praetor presided over the games in such great state. However Juvenal 
might use some little inconsistency in order to heighten the poignancy 
of his ridicule. [This last opinion is Gifford's, but it is very unsatisfEu:- 
tory. It is the business of a satirist to set forth r^oZ occurrences in the 
most striking light, and not surely to state that which is contrary, not 
only to particular ifacts but even to usage]. — In tunicd Jovit, The em- 
broidered tunic worn by generals in their triumph was kept in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter. — PictO!, scil. acu. — Sarrana lit. " Tyrian," i. e. pur- 
ple ;" Sarra, -)*iy, was the ancient liame of Tyre. — AvUasa, togas, lit. 
" tapestry " of a toga,'* i. e. a large, loose toga, which, from its cum- 
brous folds, resembled curtained drapery ; as we would say ** a blanket 
of a coat," meaning a ridiculously loose and large one. 

41. Qaippe: this word introduces the proof that no neck would be 
strong enough for the crown, " for, indeed, d;c." It is deriyed qu, qui u<- 
pote, and is equivalent to iru — Et, sihi consul ne placeat, " and lest the 
consul should be too self-satisfied," or "too vain of himself." The 
slave had to exclaim to the triumphator at intervals. — " Rapieepoit te; 
hominem esse te memento," words evidently borrowed from the history 
of Philip of Macedon. The very presence of a slave taught the con- 
queror a lesson on fortune. Placeat, i. e. mvftfiuf. 

43. J}a, "Add/' — Surgit, **ia on the point of springing from/' sciL with 
the wings expanded as though in act to soar ; or, simply for est, ewstat: 
(Rup.) The seeptrum (r»if«^^») was an ensign of authority; on the top 
of this an eagle was carved, (the volueris), a chief military ensign. 

44. PnjBcedentis longi Agminis ojfida, Ac, " Officials, in lengthy 
retinue marching before, and the Roman citizens in the white gown, 
close at his reins." — OJ/icia, rik xm^nxnrm, Luo,-^Niveos, clad in tho 
eandida toga. 

46. De/ossa in locuiis, ** Deep-buried in his ooflSers." — The clients 
who attended his triumph were his friends only through the hope of 
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gai^ — the attention which they now show Mm, will, as they judge, make 
him give them some of his hoarded wealth. The line casts a reflection 
as well upon the siingy patrons, as on the mercenary clients. — DefosM, 
according to some, refers to the clients who strive to gain the friend- 
ship of the rich, only to collect doles, and fill " their own" pockets 
therewith. 

47. Tune qytogue, " even in those days," when there was the greatest 
simplicity of manners, and no extravagant display of empty pomp. — 
InvSnit, soil. Bemocritus, Transl. " he found something to laugh at 
in all his meetings with men; and his wisdom proves that the most 
eminent men, even those who will furnish magnificent patterns of con- 
duct, may be produced in the native land of mutton-heads, and beneath 
a foggy atmosphere." — Abdera in Thrace was celebrated for the stu- 
pidity of its inhabitants. It was called ''the land of bell-wethers," 
vervScum, as Bodotia was designated " the land of hogs." Comp. Hor. 
Epist. 2. 1. 244. — BoBOtum in crasio jurares aere natum. 

53. Mandaret lagueum, " would hand," ** present a halter," equivalent 
to our phrase bid her " go, be hanged !" Comp. i^i^cts rif fi^i%99f Luc. 
Tim. — Mediumque ostenderet ungttem, another great instance of his 
contempt for fortune, for the ** middle finger" was called infamit by 
Persius, and impudicus by Martial. This use of unguis in the sense of 
digitus could not be extended to prose. 

64. Ergo» ** So then," " consequently ;" or, because few can distin-. 
guish the vera bona from their opposite (vid. 2.) — Pemiciotat particu- 
larly opes and divitice (24), which appear to us to be bona, and are 
therefore solicited. 

66. Fas. This word offends Ruperti, who says that it seems foreign 
to the passage, and that he is inclined to believe that mos should be 
substituted in the text. It is rather strange that this distinguished scholar 
was not aware that fa^ is, in many passages of the classical authors, 
to be translated in the sense of mos. Thus, Virg. Georg. I. 126. " Ne 
signare quidem aut partiri limite campum Fas erat" where Heyne 
remarks, ** Fas, i. e. solbmne, solitum, ut scepe." The synonymous 
Greek term ^ifitg is also to be found in the same sense, and it is sur- 
prising that the Lexicons have overlooked it. In the >uiTaitx»vf of 
Lucian, Mercury says to one of the characters, " Micyllus, are you 
uttering no sounds of grief?" »eti fithv •(> ^i^'tt ai»»(UTi htiirX$v^eti rt»m, 
" And yet it is not customary for any person to go across, unless in 
tears." Now Mercury, in his next speech, gives plainly a reason why 
he should weep— j/uvf »ay fuu^iv rt w^if ri t^t i«ri0'rSy«|«i>, " however do 
send forth some few groans at least for custom* s sake." Translate 
therefore the present passage " for the attainment of which it is cus- 
tomary to cover with wax the knees of the gods." — Incerare (lri^(«« 
yi^tf^m). The ancients used to write their vows to the gods on a 
waxen tablet, and fasten it with wax to the image of the deity, espe- 
cially to the knees. When they gained the object of their desires, they 
took away the paper, tore it, and brought to the altars whatever they 
had promised. Of that which is quite precarious, and for which they 
had thus to solicit the divine interference, the phrase is used di«v i» 
y0vpafi xtiTM, the knees being the seat of mercy. 

56. Quosdam, <bc. Many persons pray for high dignities as though a 
verum 6onu9» ; but they often^ bring ruin upon the successful aspirants. 
Quosdam, prcecipai, &o. power which is exposed to (i. e. which is liable 
to excite) great envy causes the rapid fall of some." 

57. ffonorum paglna, lit. " page of dignities," i. e. a list of honours 
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or titles. — Paginal (properly " a page of a book,") here refers to a plate 
of brass which was placed on the front of statues, and on which were in- 
scribed all the honoora the individual represented had acquired. This 
was afterwards called tabida patronat^, Vet. Schol. — or perhaps the 
word may have reference to the Fasti. — ^Mergitt " sinks," "destroys." 

58. Deaeendunt statuce, ** Statues (even of the most powerful per* 
sonages) come down," i. e. "are pulled down," soil, either from their 
pedestal, or from the chariots in which they were represented, Comp. 
59. But it is better, perhaps, to make statiuB mean the sereral statues 
of the one person, soil. Sejanus, who is introduced by name shortly 
after. — Sequi is derived from tir»fuu, Mo\. Xm/uu : compare with this 
passage the words of Lucian, Caiapi. %l»cnt xeu avi^iuyrts 9vi n woXjs 

— Mestem, scil. the rope which wa» used to pull tliem down, and drag 
them through the streets. 

59. Iptas deinde, dsc. ** Soon the axe wielded with force demolishes the 
▼ery chariot-wheels, and the legs of the guiltless steed are smashed." — 
Bigarum, i. e. in which triumphal statues were represented. The popular 
antipathy against Sejanus was so great, thai even the chariots and steeds 
belonging to his statues were destroyed by the infuriate crowd.— /m- 
pocto, literally " driven against/' i. e. " with lusty stroke," " vigorously 
impelled."— Ca6<z22ttf, vid. 3. 118. Of course the steeds were of bronze, 
or brass, or marble, and the reference is to equestrian statues of Sejanus. 

61. Jam, dec. The statues are melted for money to be coined from 
them. — Stridunt ignes, ** loud roar the flames." — FoUes, ^vreu, Horn. 

62. Ardett dec. ** That head, so long the adoration of the populace is 
consigned to the fire, and the great Sejanus (i. e. his statue) crackles 
in the flame." JBlius Sejanus was a native of Vulsinum (hod. Bolsena) 
in Tuscany, and was much distinguished at the court of Tiberius. His 
father was Seius Strabo, commander of the Praetorian guards. Se- 
janus first gained the favour of Caius Caesar, grandson of Augustus, 
but afterwards attached himself to the interests of Tiberius, then on the 
throne. After having gained thoi emperor's unlimited confidence, he 
took advantage of the latter's absence from Rome at Caprese, and 
virtually seized upon the powers of government. Tiberius had him 
accused before the senate, whereupon all Sejanus' pretended friends 
forsook him, and left him exposed to the fury of an exasperated multi- 
tude. He was seized without resistance, strangled in prison, and his 
remains were ignominiously treated by the people, and at length thrown 
into the Tiber, at the seala Oemonioi, This took place, <a.i). 31. As 
commander of the Prsetorian guards he was the second personage in 
Rome, — ^vid. next line. 

63. Ex facie, i. e. from the head of his statue. 

64. Urceoli, &c, "jugs, foot-pans, frying-pans and platters." 

65. Pone domi, &c. Here follows a dialogue between two citizens, 
one of whom is recounting the occurrences attending the death of 
Sejanus. — Pone domi laurot. It was customary to adorn the doors 
of their houses with crowns or garlands of " bays" on any public 
occasion of joy. Hence we see the violence of the popular reaction 
against Sejanus. Before this he had made himself (by unworthy ibeans 
indeed) exceedingly popular. — Due in Capitolia, dee. The greatest vic- 
tim {fnatsima taurut victima, Virg.) used to be sacrificed on occasions 
of general rejoicing, as in a triumph. 

66. Cretatum, either " chalked white," or " of a chalk-like white- 
.•* When a bull perfectly white could not be procured, they were 
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accustomed to whiten their hides with chalk ; for onl^ white Tiottma 
were sacrificed to the celestial gods. — The verb ducere is often ap-> 
plied to victims, and also, as in 66, to criminals. 

67. Sp$eta.ndu8, ** well worthy of our gaze." — Qua labra f quu iUi 
vuLtoB' erat? "what (horrid) lips he had? what a (diabolical) ezpres* 
sion of countenance?" This is said, not from any real hatred of 
Sejanus, but through fear of incurring the hostility of the emperor, by 
having been an intimate of the former. 

60. Crimine, ^m^Xy, " accusation," " charge." 

70. Delator, ^vx^^d^rnf. The DelcUores were an infiunous class of 
men, whose whole lives were spent in concocting charges, chiefly of 
Ubscb majestcUis against the wealthy and noble, a portion of whose pro->. 
perty, when confiscated, was generally allotted to them.>-.Qia6ti« xndi* 
cits, &c. "By what information, by whose testimony did [the emperor] 
establish [the charge] :" understand crimen* This elliptical brevity well 
expresses the eager curiosity of the inquirer. For indieiis, many 
MSS. read indidlms, but these would differ from the delatores, only in 
having participated in the crime and then betrayed it ; whereas tndieia 
denote the proofs that the charge was not fictitious. 

71. Nil horum. ** There was nothing of this." No proceedings took 
place such as were usual at a capital trial. — JSpigtola. Tiberius, who was 
residing at Caprss, received secret information of Sejanus* conspiracy ; 
and wrote a long letter to the senate, which contained but slight refer- 
ence to the chief conspirator, but treated of other subjects at great 
length. This was done, lest a commotion of the populace should be the 
result of open invective and menace against Sejanus, and also in order 
to gain time for corrupting the Praetorians. Nervius Sertorius Macer, 
who was constituted commander of the Prsetorian bands immediately 
before the death of Sejanus, was the person who bore this " lengthy 
communication" to the senate, and he privately made the senators 
acquainted with the Emperor's will. While the letter was being read, 
Macer corrupted the f^setorians, and that done, further delay waa 
useless. 

72. CaprecB, hodie Capri, an island in the bay of Naples. Tiberius 
' used to withdraw himself thither, from the toils of state afiiairs, and sur- 
render himself to the grossest pleasures. — Bene hahet ; nil plus inter- 
rogo, " Tis well — I make not the least inquiry further." — Bene habet, 
MetxHg i^u. is a form of congratulating one's self or others on some happy 
event ; also, of content and approval ; here it is well applied to a per- 
son who is eager to gain information ; but is deterred by fear of the 
Emperor. So also nil plus interrogo, the sense of which Is, the cause 
of his condemnation seems to me quite genuine and unexceptionable ; 
or, I don't like to pry into the Emperor's deeds and plans. Properly, 
the verb interrogare means to ask a question, the answer to which will 
be brief, as " yes," or " no," Greek i^mt^v ; while percontari is to ask 
a question which requires a detailed reply, Greek 9rv9^K»wBm, — Henni- 
nius inserts a comma after bene, and takes hahet absolutely in the sense 
of periit, "good," " that's well," "he's done for." Everyone knows 
that when a gladiator received a mortal wound, the multitude exclaimed 
hdbet, soil, vvlnus. — Sed quid TwhaRemif "But what is Remus' 
rabble about?" — Turba is used by way of contempt, Comp. Hor. Od. 
1. 1. 7. — " Twrha mohilium Quiritium." For Turba Remi some Edd, 
fead Turba tremens, scil. Sejanus' friends, or the panic-struck populace. 
Others read Twba fremens, scil. to ingratiate themselves into the fa- 
vour of the Emperor, by not appearing to have favoured the treasonable 
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project of Scjanai. One MS. has Turba Eemens, of whicli Heinsius 
approTes, who states it as his opinion that the Romans were called Re- 
menses firom Remus, as Ramnenses from Romulus, and Tltienses from 
TitUB Tatius. As the Emperor was often designated Quirinus or Mo- 
miiku, so JSejanus the second in command, may be hinted at by the 
name Remut—hin fate too was similar. 

73. Sequitur Fortunam, dec. i. e. as long as good fortune attends a 
man, he enjoys the favour of the rabble ; but when the former deserts 
him, the latter quits him also. Gomp. Hor. Od. 1. 35. 25. At vulgus 
infidvmr-eedit, 

74. Nurtia. A goddess of the Etrurians, and Yolsinians. The same 
as Fartuna. — Tuteo, Sejanus. 

75. Si oppressaforet, die. " If the unapprehensive old Emperor had 
been crufhed, that same hour (soil, of Tiberius' death) would hail 
Sejanus Emperor." — Opprimere expresses the idea of being seized 
unawares. — Seeura ; this word is iubjeetive and relative, i. e. it refers 
to the thoughts of the person spoken of ; tutus is objective and absolute, 
i. e. it means really iaie, whether the person thinks so or not. — Augus- 
twin, Greek ^fitu^iv. 

77. 78. Jam pridem, drc. The Roman populace being now long ac- 
customed to inactivity, and to the yoke of the Gssars, had forgotten 
their ancient freedom, and would not, had the opportunity of Tiberius' 
death been presented, have made an effort to regain it. — Jam pridem, 
dsc. ** Long ago, in &ct, ever since we made sale of our votes to no 
candidate, have the people dismissed all concern (for the administration 
of public afEkirs.)" Julius Gsesar partially deprived the people of the 
jus sujfragii by nominating the Consuls himself, and recommending 
one half of the inferior magistrates to be elected. Augustus restored 
most of the power of which they had been deprived, and enacted severe 
penalties against bribery. Tiberius, however, transferred the comitia 
entirely from the Gampus Martius to the Senate-house, thus totally 
depriving the people of their old privilege. The clause, then, ex quo 
suffragia nuUi vendimus is equivalent to, "from the time tiiat our 
right of election was taken from us." — Efudit conveys strong sarcasm ; 
as though from their love of indolence they spontaneously parted with 
their privileges at the beck of their despots. Some Edd. exhibit the 
lection eg^ugit, x 

78. Nam qui, soil, (populus). 

79. Imperium {summum). — Fasces, soil, the dictatorship, consulship, 
and prsetorship. Fasces and Ugiones are in opposition with imperium, 
therefore the clause may be translated, " The highest authority, both 
civil and military." 

80. Continet se, ** Gonfines," or ** controls its desires." 

81. Panem, "bread," alluding to the sportula and congiaria, or to 
the largesses of com which used to be dealt out to the people. Bread 
also was dealt out to the citizens ; but not, it is probable, before Tra- 
jan's, or perhaps Hadrian's reign, from which Plathner infers that this 
satire was written in the time of the latter Emperor. But panis may well 
bear the sense of frumentum, and so apparently it ought in the present 
passage ; for the poet is relating a dialogue between persons living at the 
time of Sejanus' death. — Cireenses, Vid. Sat. 3. 223. — Perituros, " are 
likely to lose their lives," " to be put to death," soil, friends of S^anus* 

82. NU dubium, Ac. " Not a doubt of it, it is a capacious little fiir- 
nace this," namely, that in which the image of Sejanus is being con- 
sumed. Two other interpretations have been given for the passage ; ( 1 ) 
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«<The Emperor's wrath is yiolently kindled ;" <2) ** Magnum est tn- 
4endium, k, e, res muuemU tweidU et fwrorU moveKtwr" Britannicus ; 
that is " fiery destruction is on foot." The opposition between wnagna 
txAfcmacfda is worthy of note. — PaUidulut " looking palish/' " rather 
pale," sciL firom his apprehension of the death he was about to meet. 

83. JBrtUidiui Niger, an ^dile, of some repute as a rhetorician and 
historian. — Meiu ; the reader will recollect that it is one of the people 
who is speaking ; Brutidius was an intimate friend of -Sejanus, whose 
interests when (ilive the people fayoured [76] ; it was when on his way 
to death that Brutidius met the narrator. — Ad Martis, — Aram ** of 
Mbtb" soil, the Ayenger, whose temple was in the forum of Augustus. 
The word Mars is analogous to the Greek "A^m, being deriyed from 
Mas, as "A^t from Affnt, whence the original signification must haye 
been " the manly," '* the powerful." D'orleans conjectures ad Mortis 
fugit ocyus aram, soil, to find protection there. 

84. Quam timeot ibc. " How I dread that this baffled Ajaz may 
wreak his yengeance [on us all], as haying been but inadequately yin- 
dicated," or " poorly supported." — By Ajax, Tiberius is meant. The 
story that Ajax, son of Telamon, slaughtered the sheep, when the Greeks 
had not supported him in his application for the arms of Achilles, is too 
well known to be inserted here. The poet, no doubt, giyes the Romans 
a side-blow for their supineness and disgraceful want of spirit in allow- 
ing themselyes to be butchered like sheep by their enraged tyrant. We 
are told by Suetonins that Tiberius, alter Sejanus' death yented his 
fury, like a wild beast, against eyery class «if the citizens. The inter- 
pretation of this sentence which formerly fdem habehat is as follows :-^ 
** How I fear that Brutidius and the other citizens defeated by the in- 
formers on their trial, or condemned, and ill defended in consequence 
of the judges being corrupted, may inflict that punishment on themselyes 
which they dread to receiye at the hands of the Emperor ;" or " endure," 
" carry out to the end," (exigant;) i. e. commit suicide, like Ajaa; in- 
deed we are informed by Suetonius that in many cases self-destruction 
took place. But this explanation does not square with the context, and 
is moreoyer decidedly erroneous as regards the phrase exigant poenas, 
which always means, " to take yengeance at the hands of another," and 
is constructed either with a datiye or an ablatiye with ah. The literal 
import of the words is easy of explanation by the fact that poena origin- 
ally consisted of a fine {wsttk) in cattle or money. 

85 — 86. Curramus, dsc. An excellent representation is here giyen of 
the slayish rabble that ** follows fortune," and also of those times when 
slayes informed on their masters. — Hosiem, soil. Sejanum. — Calcemus, 
namely to show our detestation of the man ; thus Xk^ Ir rni^iri /3«imv9, 
Hom. II. r. 618. Compare also l;^S^(Mr«y lm/t,fin¥tu ir«2), and Smwrt 
it^MifiLfinftUt Soph. Eleotra and Ajax. Hence rMriTv is used for mmrm- 
^^•9M in Anacreon and Aristoph. Equit. 

87. At Servi videant, " let our slayes see us, i. e. " that we- trample 
on Sejanus' body, lest they swear information against us, as haying been 
his friends." In cases of high treason and incest only, the testimony 
of slayes against their owners was admissible ; and in such cases free- 
dom, instead of a pecuniary reward, was conferred upon them. In 
order fo obtain this, howeyer, slayes often swore falsely against their 
lords, in the reign of Tiberius, Domitian, &0. on which account Nerva 
published an edict debarring them from the priyilege of laying informa- 
tion in apy case. 
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88. Ohstrieta eervice. Persons who, after a sttmmons, did not appear 
in court, could be dragged thither with a chain or baiter fastened round 
their necks. — Hi termones, dtc. " Such were the conversations then 
respecting Sejanus ; such were the secret whispers of the rabble." — 

90. Vis ne, <feo. Who, then, would make choice of all Sejanus' splen- 
dour and influence, on the condition that he should undergo such suf- 
ferings as that unfortunate person finally experienced? — Salutari, i. e^ 
eoli : " to have the same court paid to thee." — Habere taniumdem, " to 
hare as much," soil, of wealth and influence as Sejanus. Some MSS, 
have haheri, i. e. "to be esteemed so highly," "to be in such honour." 

91. lUi, alteri, "to one." — Summas curtUes, "the highest curule 
offices," understand aeUas, The sella curtdis was properly "the* chair 
of state ;" the word eurtUis is derived by the ancient writers -Irom 
eumis; Imt it more probably contains the same root as curia, which 
is also found in Quirites, Curiates, »v^tot, moi^aff, &c. The seUa euru- 
lis is said to have been used at Rome from a very remote period as an 
emblem of kingly power, having been derived, along with various other 
insignia of royalty, from Etruria (Livy, I. 8;) according to one account 
by Tullus Hostilius ; according to another by the elder Tarquinius ; 
while Silius names Vetulonii as the city from which it was immediately 
derived. Under the republic the right of sitting on this chair belonged 
to the Consuls, Prsstors, Curule JSdiles, and Censors ; to the Flamen 
Dialis ; to the Dictator, and to those whom he deputed to act under 
himself, as the magister equiium, since he might be said to comprehend 
all magistracies within himlfelf. After the downfall of the constitution 
it was assigned to the emperors also, or to their statues in their absence ; 
to the Augustales (an onier of priests in the municipia, appointed by 
Augustus); and perhaps to the prcB/eetus urhi* It appears from the 
first to have been ornamented with ivory, hence the expression eurtde 
ehur, Hor. Epis. 1. 6. 53. and Ui^ayrW y*^^«s; at a later period it 
was overlaid with gold, and consequently we find yi^^ut Iwtx^vnvt, 
^^iftvf nttretx^wtut, vif ^i^^ov Mt^^o^atfiiifov recurring constantly in Dion 
Cassius. By the highest curule offices we are to understand that of 
Consul. Almost all of the Parisian MSS. read sellas donare eurules; 
a lection which evidently proceeded from a gloss. 

92. Tutor, " regent ;" but there is also a hit at Tiberius conveyed 
by this word ; which also signifies " guardian." The allusion, there- 
fore, in the latter case is to the Emperor's childishness and subserviency 
to the wishes and orders of his favourite. 

93. Angustd, Ac, " Now indolently reposing tn the confined limits of 
Capresd's steep." Some MSS. have augustd, which would mean that 
Caprese was now the seat of empire, transferred thither from Rome by 
Tiberius. Or " kingly," " respected," as being that prince's retreat ; 
but the epithet angusta is ' venustius mordaciusque.* Besides allusion is 
made to the mole di Tiberio, a flat rock, at some distance from CapresB, 
but united to it anciently by a mole. Here Tiberius retired to con- 
sult his soothsayers. — Caprearum, see verse 72. — Rupes is from rumpo, 
as £»rfr, " a rocky shore" is from ayw/ii. — Sederetis. The verb sedere, 
like n^^tu is used in speaking of an indolent and obscure life. Tiberius 
lived at Caprese for the seven years previous to his death. 

94. Cum grege Chaldao. " With his pack of astrologers." Compare 
Sabylonios numeros, Hor. Od. 1. Gifford says that Tiberius " beiqg 
afflicted for the past, [scil. his crimes], dissatisfied with the present, and 
trembling for the fUture, his enfeebled and distracted mind clung for 
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^lief to the wretched impostures of astrology, which it had formerly 
rejected, [he had formerly driven the astrologers out of Italy, and eyen. 
put some of them to death] ; and endeavoured to divert the evils of to- 
day, by vague and senseless researches into the destinies of to-morrow." 
—^Pila. The word pUus is distinct from pilum. The former has three 
meanings ; 1. ** A company of the Triarii ;" 2. *' The first centurion" 
of the Triarii was called primtis pilus ; 3. ** The office of this centurion." 
Pilum is equivalent to the Greek mist and means a kind of javelia 
used by the Romans, much thicker and stronger than the Grecian lance 
laneea, {^iyx**)' ^^ shaft, often made of cornel (Virg. ^n. 9. 69S>, 
was partly square, and five and a half feet long. The head, nine inches 
long, was of iron. It was used either to throw, or to thrust with, and gave 
the name pUani to the division of the army which adopted it. Fila 
seems here to be used in the sense of piles, or rather of primipUatiu, 
and therefore it means the post of centurion of the first century of th& 
first maniple of the Triarii; this centurion was also standard-bearer, 
and his post was both lucrative and honourable. The invention of the 
Pilum is said by Latin writers to have given name and deity to the 
mythic hero Pilumnus. — Cohortes, i. e. tribunatus mUUum. — C chore or 
ehors, from the Greek xH^'f* originally signified an enclosure for sheep 
or poultry, and was afterwards used to designate the number of men 
which could stand within such an enclosure. 

95. Egregios equites. Augustus formed a select class of equites, con* 
sisting of those equites who possessed the property of a senator, and the 
old requirement of free birth up to the grandfather. He permitted this 
class to wear the lotus clavus; and also allowed the tribunes of the 
plebs to be chosen from them, as well as the senators, and gave them 
the option at the termination of their office to remain in the senate, or 
to return to the equestrian order. This class of knights was distin- 
guished by the special epithet illustres (sometimes insignes and sphn^ 
didi) equites Romania Hence we see that egregios here is used for 
illustres or insignes. Some commentators, however, think that egre^ 
gios equites, in the passage before us, means the prastorian guard which 
was selected for attendance on the Emperor's person ; but the following 
words rather have that meaning :) — Castra domestica, ** the conunand of 
the prsstorian bands," or " household troops," or '* the town-camp." 
The words in their literal import refer to the camp which Sejanus had 
appointed for the prmtorian hands, quite near the city, at the Viminal 
gate. The prastorian bands, called prastoriani, scil. milites, and prcs- 
toricB eohortes, were a body of troops instituted by Augustus to protect 
his person and his power, and called by that name in imitation of the 
prmtoria cohors, or select troop, which attended the person of the prsetor 
or general of the Roman army. This cohort is said to have been first 
formed by Scipio Africanus out of the bravest troops, whom he exempted 
from all other duties except guarding his person, and to whom he gave 
six-fold pay ; but even in the early times of the republic, the Roman 
general seems to have been attended by a select troop. In the time of 
the civil wars the number of the prsetorian cohorts was greatly increased; 
but the establishment of them as a separate force was owing to the policy 
of Augustus. They originally consisted of nine or ten cohorts, each 
consisting of lOQO men, horse and foot. They were chosen at first only 
from Italy, chiefly from Etruria and Umbria, or ancient Latium and the 
old colonies ; but afterwards from Macedonia, Noricum, and Spain also. 
Augustus, in accordance with his general policy of avoiding the appear* 
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ance of despotism, stationed only three of these cohorts in the eapital, 
and dispersed the remainder in the adjacent towns of Italy. Tiberius* 
however, under pretence of introducing a stricter discipline aBU>ng them, 
assembled them all at Rome in a permanent camp, whieh was strongly 
fortified. Yitellius increased their number to sixteen cohorts, or 16,000 
men.— We may render the sentence beginning with vis eerie, thus, 
" Hast thou at least a hankering after centurionships and tribuneships ; 
the distinguished horse-guards, and prsetorian bands?" 

96. Cupias, Cupere, Im^ufcu^B-tu is to conceiye a wish in the mind. 
— OjOare, sv^trdM, is to express a wish. — Et, " eyen." The meaning 
is : even those of mankind who would shrink from the despotic exercise 
of power, wish, nevertheless, to have all power in their own hands, in 
order to ensure them respect or at least fear in others* 

07. Bed quat prcBclara, Ac. " what distinguished and flourishing cir- 
cumstances should be esteemed so highly [by you as to form the object 
of your earnest wish], even though (ut) this prosperity be attended by 
an equal measure of evils V* Such is Ruperti's n^Bthod of rendering 
this sentence. Several MSS. have tantwn, according to which lection 
the meaning deduced by the commentators is, — ** whisit circumstances 
are so prosperous as not to have evils mixed up with, them?" But this 
would require ut non, and not ut alone. Lubinus perceived this diffi- 
culty, and emended thus, ttt (i. e. quttm) rebus IcBtis par est mensura 
labarum. It would be better, says Ruperti, to read quum rebus ketit 
par sit mensura mahrum ; or, qiujs prmelara et prospera tawta (sunt), 
ut rebus, Ac, in which case the sense would be, " what distingoished 
and flourishing circumstances are so great as to have but an equal 
amount of ill connected with them as they have good, and not rather 
have more of the former than the latter?" The passage may be &irly 
rendered " what prosperity, dec, is of such value, since (ut) an equal 
mass of calamity will surely come." 

90. Hujus, Sejant, — Prcstexta; the toga prcstexta was a gown with 
a broad purple border. It was derived originally from the Etrurians, 
and was worn by children of both sexes, wiUi the buUa. It was also 
worn by the dictator, the consuls, the prsetors, (who laid it aside when 
about to condemn a Roman citizen to death), the augurs, (who, bow- 
ever, are supposed by some to have worn the trabea), by the decemviri 
saeris faciundis, the ^diles, the triumviri epulones, tiie senators on 
festival days, the magistH eoUegii, and by the magistri vieorum when 
celebrating games. In the case of the tribwni plebis, the censors, and 
qusdstors, there is some doubt upon the subject. Ferrarius tells us thai 
the prsefects of the praetorian camp [such as Sejanus was], wore the 
prcstexta^ but not the latus clavus. The idea contained from line 99 to 
102, inclusive, is as follows : — ^wouldst thou rather fill even the most 
elevated situation, and be surrounded with the most gorgeous insignia 
of pomp, when such pomp would be fraught with danger of life, or 
wouldst thou rather be one of limited influence and narrow means, and 
enjoy at the same time the feeling of perfect security? Surely thou 
wouldst make choice of the latter, ** therefore, Ac." (line 103). 

100. Fidenarum. Fidenas (or Fidena, Virg.) was a town of Italy on 
the Tiber, and in the territory of the Sabines, lying north of Rome and 
south-east of Veil ; founded by an Alban colony, and finally reduced 
under the Roman power, a.u.c. 327, by the dictator Mamercus iBmi- 
lius. The first syllable is long in this passage, and in Hor. Epis. 1. 
11. 8., but shortin Virgil, Mn. 6. 773 — Oabiorum, see d. 192.— Po^- 
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ioif " mi^strate," or we nifty raider it from the oontezt* " a conDtry 
justice." '£|«ifW« is used eimilarly. In the Italian the ancient name 
is still found, scil. podetta, 

101. Vasa minora, " false measures/' " vessels that are too small/' 
'• unjust/' 

102. FanfMtut-^JEdilu, (see a. 163.) "a ragged ()v#i/;m»») ^dile/r 
It appears from the present passage that the ^diles of the borough- 
towns and colonies resembled the jEdiUs jfiebii at Rome, who were 
the lowest magistrates, and presided over weights and measures. — Fa- 
0UU, see Sat. 3. 2., — ^the word here must plainly mean, " with few in- 
habitants ;" the town could not be " deserted," since it had an ^dile. 
Understand ineolu after v€wuum, — Ulvbras was a small town of Latium 
or Campania, in the Pontine territory nigh the nuurshes. The penult is 
short in Hor. Epist. 1. 11. 80. -JSst ulubru, d(o. 

103. Ergo, Ac. " Therefore thou virtually confessest that Sejanna 
(like the bulk of mankind — see the 2d line of this Satire) was ignorant 
of what he should have wished for. 

105. Opes, "wealth and influence." The word originally indicated 
" wealth in flocks," from itt, digammated irtt, (whence ovet), then, by 
interchange of c for r, Mt, whence opet. By a similar analogy, dt^^et 
comes from Imtf, 

106. Unde cdtior ettet, Ao. ** From which he should have a higher 
fall, and a tremendous headlong plunge to accelerate his ruin /' rtn'jwe 
is the dative. This whole passage is well illustrated by the following 
passage from Hor. Od. 2. 2. 10. 

ScBpiui ventis, agttaiur ingem 
Pinu$: et cklbm oraviobx casu^ 
DscinxjirT tubus, /munfgue tummoi 
Fidmina monief. 

Compare also Lucian Contempl. *£# r^tvrf h Iwaift^^, t»t «r ip\ 

108. Crassoi, — Marcus Licinius Craasus and his son Pnblius ftHL in 
the Parthian war, a.u.o. ^01, which the former had engaged in, and 
had indeed been the cause of, from motives of ambition and avarice, 
ne was conquered by Surena, general of Orddes, king of Parthia, — 
Pompeios, scil. Pompey the Great and his two sons Cneius and Sex- 
tus. Pompey the Great was assassinated, b.o. 48, in his 56th or 59th 
year. Of the sons, Cneius was slain at the battle of Munda (a city of 
Hispania Boetica), on the 17th of March, b.o. 45. Sextus, fr*om his 
powerful fleet, styled himself the lord of the sea and son of Neptune; but 
Octavius and Lepidus defeated him, and compelled him to fly to Egypt, 
where Antony ordered him to be taken and put to death, b.o. 35. — > 
Evertit, Jtwrnrt, ** overthrew." — Et Ulum, Ao. " and him who reduced 
the humbled Romans to his lash." — lUum, Julius Csosar, who waa 
pierced with three and twenty wounds. 

109 Domitot, they must have been "humbled" indeed when they 
suffered themselves to be flogged. For in the time of the fi«e republic 
slaves only were flogged, while a Roman citizen could not be beaten even 
with rods (vtryw), much less with scourges {fiageUia), The use of the 
expression, however, is metaphorical, but the satire not the less pun- 
gent for that. 

110. Swtnmui, Ac. Here is the answer to the preceding question. 
Ambitious desires for dignities and rule destroyed them. — Nempe, 
This word is only another form for namque — see 8. 95. — Non nulku, ia 
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" Bome ;" nvUui non, is " eyery ;'* non nemo, ** some one ;" nemo non, 
" every one." 

111. Magnaque^ Ac. " And ambitious prayers granted by maleyolent 
divinities;" for the. meaning of this line compare line 7* 

112. ** Ceres' son-in-law" was Pluto, who carried off her daughter 
Proserpine. — Sine ecede, " without bloodshed/' like ^«y«#, Others read 
tine cade et sanguine, i. e. itmtfutri. Horn. 

113. DeteendAmt—'dd Cereris generum, i. e. moriuntur, — Siced 
morte " by a bloodless/' i. e. " a natural death /* nvrifutrot B^dvar^t in 
Demosthenes has this meaning. 

. 114 — 132. Many earnestly pray for eloquence, the possession of 
which has proved destructive to numbers ; even the two greatest orators 
of whom the world has ever heard, perished by that gift. 114. Eloquium, 
dtc. " Every school-boy who cultivates (or " devotes himself to") learn* 
log, which hitherto he has gained for a single as, whom a young slave 
attends having the care of his small satchel, begins to pray for the 
eloquence and reputation of Demosthenes or Cicero, and continues to 
pray for the same during the entire Quinquatria." — Demosthenis, This 
magnificent orator was bom in the 4th year of the 98th Olympiad, b.o« 
^85. Of his life it is superfluQus here to give even an outline. Heeren 
speaks of him in the following affecting terms, before he sketches his 
{ife : ** Who oyer suffered more severely than he for his greatness. 
Of all political characters, Demosthenes is the most sublime and tragic 
character, with which history is acquainted. When still trembling 
vfith the vehement force of his language, we read his life in Plutarch, 
-i-when we transfer ourselves into his times and his situation, we are 
carried away by a deeper interest than can be excited by any hero of 
the Epic muse, or of tragedy. From his first appearance till the 
moment when he swallows poison in the temple, we see him contending 
against destiny, which seems to mock him with malignant cruelty." 
^e concludes a summary of the principal events in his life by asking, 
" where shall we find a character of more grandeur and purity than 
that of Demosthenes V* He poisoned himself, to avoid falling into the 
hands of Ant^ater's minions, in the temple of Neptune in the island 
Calauria, near Trsazene. He was above 60 when he died. — Cieeronis, 
This great orator was bom at Arpinum, a Latin city, on the third of 
January in the 103d year, b.c. Pompey was born on the last of 
September in the same year* Arpinum was also celebrated as the 
birth-place of Marius, the opponent of Sylla. Cicero was killed, b. o. 
43, in his. 64th year, in consequence of his great opposition to Antony, 
who put him on his proscription list. Herennius was his assassin. 
With regard to Cicero's claims as a poet, there has been much dispute. 
Juvenal had a very indifferent opinion indeed of his poetic talent (line 
122); but it seems altogether unjust tO condemn a poet for a single 
foulty line. [The line, ** /orfunatam natam me eonstde Romam l" 
appears to me to have gained most undeserved censure. I do not see 
how it can be esteemed so faulty (in the repetition of — natam natam) 
as the 1471st line of the (Edipus Rex of Sophocles, ** is rig «^iXf«f 
rdt-it rkt S^«f x'H^ '»** ^^^ ^^^ ^^^® 415, " of t^^ttfu roi r$ »»} r»tg fut 
ri«»Mf ," and Eurip. Medea, 4Y6, ** tr^r* r* tl/g UMtt *£A.A.fi»«f» U»i ;" also 
Virg. " CuBREBB RBMis, dcc."] Gifford thinks that it was the vanity 
displayed in " m« eonstde," which gave offence, and not the bad poetry. 
Voltaire, in the preface to his Catalina, places Cicero by the side of 
the best poets of his time, and thinks he may even dispute the palm with 
Lucretius himself. Cicero's contemporaries all thought that his poem 
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entitled ** Marias*' had the fiiirest chance of descending to posterity. 
In &ct poetry and oratorj demand the very same qualities — an' ardent 
imagination, a fertile invention, and grandeur and elevation of style. 
(Vide Anthon*s introduction to bis edition of Cicero's Orations.) A 
desire to run down the character of a political opponent, appears to have 
been the reason why the flatterers of Augustus depreciated his poetic 
talent. 

115. QtdnquatribuB. QuinquStrus^-uum, or Quinqtuaria---^um,yrM 
a festival sacred to Minerva, celebrated on the 19th of March, and was 
so called according to Varro, because it was the fifth day after the Ides, 
in the same way as the Tusculans called a festival on the sixth day after 
the Ides Sexatrut, and one on the seventh Septematrut, Both Varro 
and Festus state, that the Quinquatrus was celebrated for only one day, 
but Ovid says, for five days, and for this reason was called by this name, 
**junetu quinque diebut^'nomeix kabet.^* That on the first day no blood 
was shed, but that on the last four there were contests of gladiators. The 
first day, however, was only the festival, properly, so called, and the last 
four were merely an addition made, perhaps in the time of CsDsar, to 
gratify the people, who became so passionately fond of gladiatorial com- 
bats. Ovid says, that this festival was celebrated in commemoration of 
the birth-day of Minerva ; but, according to Festus, it was sacred to 
l^Iinerva, because her temple on the Aventine was consecrated on that 
day. As the festival was sacred to Minerva, it seems that women were 
accustomed to consult fortune-tellers and diviners upon this day. Do- 
mitian caused it to be celebrated every year in his Alban Villa, situated 
at the foot of the hills of Alba, and instituted a collegium to superin- * 
tend the celebration, which consisted of the hunting of wild beasts, of 
the exhibition of plays, and of contests of orators and poets. There was 
another festival of this name, called Quinquatrus MinuteulcB, or QutV 
quatrui Minoret, celebrated on the Ides of June, on which the tibicines 
went through the city in procession to the temple of Minerva. 

116. Uno partam^^cute, i. e. for which he has paid but an as, 
therefore he was a mere tyro ; one of the lowest form, as we would say, 
one who had got a pennyworth of learning. The schoohnaster's fee 
was called Mtnervcd, and in Greek %ii€t»^^n, 

117. The words angusta and vermAa are emphatic, showing that the 
scholar was quite a child. The slaves who carried the books of a boy 
to school, were called Capsarii, and were much beneath the PadagOgi 
in rank. The latter were tutors in Greek families of opulence, and 
were generally singled out from the most trustworthy of the slaves. 
Our word page is supposed to be a corruption of this word. 

119. Largus, &c. ** It was the fountain-spring of genius too wide and 
over-gushing, that consigned both to destruction." 

120. Ingenio, dtc. " Genius it was that got the head and hand cut 
off." Ruperti tells us that ingenio is pleasantly put for Ciceroni, viro 
tafiH ingenii, i. e. the abstract for the concrete. Caius Popilius Lenas 
was the commander of the party employed to assassinate Cicero^ lie 
had been formerly saved by Cicero in an action for life and death, aud 
yet he cut off the orator's head and hands, and carried them to Antony, 
after which they were fixed on the Rostra, the head between tlie hands. 
This mutilation was also inflicted upon Antonias, the grandfather ef the 
Triumvir, and the first of the earlier orators. 

191. CoMsidiei^-puiiUi "of a shallow lawyer," "a paltry pettifog* 
gw^'^-^Ptuillus is a diminutive of pusus, ** a boy," from puer, er irtus, 
1S9. See note on 114. Dryden rendon this line thus^ ^Fortune 
P 
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foretoned the dying notes of Rome, Till I thy consul sole consoled thy 
doom." Gifford, " How fortanate a natal day was thine. In that proad 
consulate, O Rome, of mine." Others translate, " O Rome fortanate 
renate tmder my consulate ;" or, " O Roman state, bom great, under 
my consulate." Cicero in this line alludes to his having frustrated 
Cataline's treasonable plans. 

123. Si He, Ac. ** Had his general speech been of such a character," 
Bcil. as his poetry. The meaning is that Antony nerer would have 
deemed Cicero worthy of his &tal notice had his oratory been as con- 
temptible as his poetry. 

124. Ridenda, dec. ** I would rather have been the author of [»Gripsitu'\ 
poems fit only to be laughed at, than of thee, O noble Philippic, of dis- 
tinguished fame, which art read next in order after the first," i. e. the 
second. Cicero called his 14 orations against Antony " Philippics," in 
imitation of those delivered by Demosthenes against Philip. 

126. VolviriSf literally, " art unrolled," alluding to the ancient 
volumes which were wound round a roller. — Et iUum, *' the former also," 
Demosthenes, — see note on 114. — A primd proxima, "the second." 

127. Mirabantur, i^av/Mt^cv. 

128. Torrentemt &c, ** impetuously eloquent, and swaying the passions 
of the crowded popular assembly," literally " managing the reins ;" a 
metaphor from horsemanship. Some of the old commentators ridicu- 
lously refer this to the fact of Demosthenes having appropriated the 
theatrical fund for state purposes of weightier importance, and having 
thereby diminished the numher of spectators. According to this the 
words would be rendered " curbing the reins of the crowded theatre." 
But this could not be the meaning ; for moderari applied to a horseman, 
is simply " to manage," '* direct ;" and the reference of the whole pas- 
sage is confined altogether to Demosthenes' powers of oratory. — Frenum 
is qu. frendinumt from frendo *' to champ." — Torrentem, Compare 
woXvs fi£¥, and, mtdto aalsique ruenti, Hor. Sat. 7. 23. 

129. Fato — iinistro. It was adverse fortune which made Demos- 
thenes an orator : he would have been much happier had he been a 
sword-cutler, /£«;^«f^««r«r«f , like his father. 

130. Quern, Ac. " Whom his father, blear-eyed from the reek of the 
red-hot mass of iron, sent away from coals and pincers, and from the 
anvil that forged sword-blades, and from sooty Vulcan to a rhetorician," 
to learn oratory. His father was a sword-cutler in large business, and 
kept twenty-two men constantly employed, in addition to a considerable 
number of coach-makers. — Massa, Greek fivl^t. — Forceps is qu./$rr£- 
cepSr trom/errum and capio; or, qu./ormieeps, from formtis ** hot." — 
Incude, &»/mvs' — LUteus is " dirty," " sooty," lUteug is of the colour of 
the herb Wtum. Vulcan was the god of fire and forges, and the epithet 
luteus is given him here in allusion to the sullied faces of smiths, who 
were his descendants as it were. Jacobs has conjectured the lection 
tuto, ** secure," i. e. he would have been safe had he been a smith all 
his life. Vulcan's workshop was in Lemnos, or in the island Lipdra. — 
Rhetorai Isseus, not Isocrates ; his father could not afford to send him 
to the latter, whose terms were extravagantly high. 

133-^137. Others aspire to military distinction, which when obtained 
proved destructive to the aspirants. 133. Truncis afixa trophant, 
" suspended to trophies formed of mutilated trees," literally " mutilated 
trophies," r^itrattv or T^creuot (Atticd) was a memorial of victory raised 
OQ the spot where the enemy turned to flight (7r(ir«y.) The spoils and 
arms of the vanquished were placed on the trunk of a tree, which was 
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fixed on an eleyation. The Romans, like the Macedonians, in early 
times ne^er erected any trophies on the field of battle, bat carried home 
the spoils taken in war, with which they decorated public boildings, and 
also priyate houses of individuals. Subsequently, however, the Romans 
adopted the Greek practice. The first trophies of this kind were 
erected by Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius Maximus, b.o. 121, after 
their conquest of the Allobroges, when they built, at the junction of the 
Rhone and the Isara, towers of white stone, on which trophies were 
placed adorned with the spoils of the enemy. Pompey also raised tro- 
phies on the Pyrenees after his victories in Spain. Still, however, it 
was more common to erect some memorial of the victory at Rome than 
on the field of battle. In the later times of the republic, and under the 
empire, the erection of triumphal arches was the most common way of 
commemorating a victory, many of which remain to the present day. 

134. Et frcLCtdt &c. " And the cheek-piece hanging from the shat- 
tered casque." The general name for a helmet was galea («^«»«^, 
poetied tti^og, trnknl), which was originally made of skin or leather, and 
was hence called »y9ifi, but the same term afterwards was used to de^ 
signate those made entirely of bronze, irei*j^»XM*s, Helmets which had 
a metallic basis were called in Latin properly eatsides, although the 
term gaUa and cassu are often confounded. There were two cheek- 
pieces, iret^aywrnfihsf which were attached to the helmet by hinges, so 
as to be lifted up and down. The young reader will observe that bticetda 
does not mean '' the beaver," for the latter was what we better know by 
the name of ** visor." Castit is generally derived from x^" " ^^ ^^^' 
tain ;" but it seems preferable to take it from xa^^in^n, which was the 
plMimbwn album of the Romans, a metal fusible and white. That it is 
akin to the Greek is proved by the form of the accusative, cassidat met 
in the Latin writers. 

136. Et cwrUtm, dec. This line and the next have no reference to a 
trophy ^ but to a triumphal arch. — Curium temone jugum, ** the war- 
chariot deprived of its pole," temo, i. e. fuf^it, — U. (, 729. 

136. Apktttre, "the flag." This translation (adopted by Stocker) 
most not be taken as literal, but as among us the loss of a vessel's Jlag 
is the indication of her defeat, so it was with the aplustre. The latter 
was not a flag, but was an ornament of wood which constituted the 
highest part of the poop of a ship. It arose immediately behind the 
gubemator, who held the rudder and guided the ship, and it served in 
some degree to protect him from the wind and rain. A pole, spear, of 
standard (rrnx/f, ^rvxif) was sometimes erected behind the aplustre, to 
which a fillet or pennon (r«Mvi«) was attached. This served both to 
distinguish and adorn the vessel, and also to show the direction of the 
wind. The synonymous Greek term is &^Xafi-»9, which is from & and . 
fkav^at for ^Xm ^ut, '* not to be beaten by the waves." — Summo arcu, 
** on the top of the arch." The areui triumphalis was an entire struc- 
ture, forming a passage-way, and erected in honour of an individual, or 
in commemoration of a conquest. Triumphal arches were built across 
the principal streets of the city, and, according to the space of their 
respective localities, consisted of a single arch-way, or a central one 
for carriages, and two smaller ones on each side for foot passengers, 
which sometimes have side communications with the centre. Those 
actually made use of on the occasion of a triumphal entry and proces- 
sion, were merely temporary, and hastily erected ; and, having served 
their purpose, were taken down again, and sometimes replaced by others 
of more durable materials. Stertinius is the first upon record who 
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erected anything of the kind. He built an arch in the Forum Boarium, 
about B.C. 196. and another in the Circus Maximus, each of which was 
surmounted by gilt statues. There are twenty-one arches recorded by 
different writers as baring been erected in the city of Rome, only five 
of which remain. Originally the arches were built of brick, afterwards 
of hewn stone, and finally, of marble. Rupert! thinks that Jurenal in- 
tends a hit at the absurd ambition of Domitian. 

137. Ad h<BG — erexit, hath exerted himself for the attainment of 
these advantages. For such rewards hath roused himself to deeds of 
Valour. 

138. Romanut, scil. Marius, Sulla, Grassus, Pompey, C»sar, d^c.->— > 
GraiuSt scil. Pausanias, Lysander, Alexander, dtc. — BarbaruSt scil. 
Hannibal, Antiochus, Xerxes, Jugurtha, Perseus, Mithridates, <bc.— 
Endoperaior, an old form for impercUor, which is inadmissible in an 
Hexameter ; l»)«y is Greek, used for in. The form is still preserved in 
endoeisi, endogredi, indupedire, (fee, frequent in Lucretius. 

139. Causas, <fec. " thence he derived stimulants for the encountering 
of danger and of toil," 

140. Fama sitis, ** thirst," " desire /or fame," J<^«. 

141. Quis enim, dec. No person, says Juvenal, loves virtue for its 
own sake, but for the hope of emolument and aggrandizement. 

142. PrcBtnia, ** the inducements." — Tamen. The commentators, as 
far as we have seen are silent with respect to this word, yet its connexion 
is not easily traced. The only method we can suggest is to refer it back 
to 139, for from tanto to toUas is evidently parenthetic. Thus the con- 
nexion is, although the highest military glory is considered to be the 
greatest of earthly blessings, by those of martial spirit, yet {tamen) the 
attainment of this has often been attended with disastrous results, even 
to the native land of the successful warrior. The whole clause may be 
thus rendered, " yet the personal fame of a few has oft-times engulphed 
their native land in ruin, and so has their ambitious desire of renown, 
and of an inscription which will be engraven on the stones that guard 
their ashes ; the demolition of which the mischievous powers of the 
wild fig-tree can easily effect." — Paucorum, scil. Marius, Sulla, Cinna, 
Pompey, Csesar, Grassus, Antony, Octavianus. — Sterilis ficut, is called 
eaprificus, l^tuig. The wild fig-tree by insinuating its root into the 
minutest fissure, thus fractures and destroys the monuments of anti- 
quity. — Mala rohora, «x««y ^Bivt. 

146. Qtmndoquidem, dsc. " since even sepulchral monuments them- 
selves are doomed to perish." The poet, in this and the preceding line,, 
shows the folly of those ambitious men, who imagine that they obtain im- 
mortality when their tombs have been adorned by inscriptions recording 
their exploits. Whereas their tombs last, like themselves, but for a 
short time, and it takes but little to destroy them. 

147. Expende Hannibalem, either, "weigh Hannibal," i. e. put his 
ambition and his destiny into the scale ; or, rather " weigh Hannibal's 
ashes." — In duee summo " in that most accomplished general." 

148. Hie ettf Ac. " This is the man whom Africa suffices not, a land 
lashed by the Atlantic, and adjoining the genial Nile, extending more- 
over as far as the Ethiopian population, and (the land of) tall elephants." 
— Mauro Oceano : Gompare Hor. Od. 2. 6. 8. Ubi Maura semper 
JEatuat unda. '(imtafif comes from Op, a PhcDoician word signifying 
" circuit," [so Oceanus Gibcumvaous, Hor. Epod.]— P^ctMsa, al. per* 
futa, "washed," but the present lection is more poetic. — Burtui, deinde, 
'^uoerti, who says, that Africa admota NUo means the east ; pereutta 
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Mawro Oeeano, the west, uid that by the " Ethiopians" ii ineaDt the ex- 
treme east of Africa, namely as fSetr as the Arabian Golf. These were dif- 
ferent from the Ethiopians who inhabited the western coast, beside the 
Atlantic. By alto» elephatUot, Ruperti says, we are to understand India, 
where the largest elephants are found. The ancient poets and geogra- 
phers included Arabia and part of Egypt in India. Achaintre says, 
that the interior of Africa is alluded to in the expression ^thiopum 
poptdot. Heinecke gives us the following paraphrase, — ** Not even was 
Hannibal satisfied with Africa although it is prodigious in extent ; for 
it is laved by the Mauritanian Ocean, is extended even to the Nile, and 
moreover {rurtui) reaches to Ethiopia where there are elephants of 
huge dimensions ; in the phrase rurtut ad we must supply extenta, taken 
out of admota which precedes.'* — Henninius and others connect line 
160 with the next, the meaning of which would be, " Spain also is added 
to the elephants of i£thiopia." Valesius conjectured vertua for rurtus 
** towards Ethiopia and the land of elephants." Many editions have 
aliosquc eUpharUos, so that the expression would refer either to a differ- 
ence between the " countries" of Libya, where the elephants existed, or 
would imply a difference between the " elephants" of Mauritania and 
j£thiopia, or western and eastern Ethiopia. Plathner conjectures albot 
for altos; as Ptolemieus informs us, that ** near Libya was an extensive 
region belonging to the iBthiopians where the elephants were all white." 
Facciolati explains rurstu, i. e. re — ursus — ortus ; to mean '* in the 
opposite direction" i. e. " Africa washed on its shore by the ocean, and 
stretching on to the Nile, and in the opposite, i. e. the inland, quarter^ 
bordering on Mauritania," dec. 

161. ImperiiSt "to the (Punic) sway," Hannibal conquered a portion 
of Spain. It was first invaded by* Amilcar and Asdrubal. — The Pyrenees 
divide Spain from France. 

162. TrarusUit, " he springs over," rapidly surmounts." — Oppotuit 
" placed in his way." — Alpem, singular for plural, poetico more. 

163. Didueit, ** he splits." Livy tells us that Hannibal set fire to 
large piles of trees, and poured vinegar on the rocks when thus heated, 
which caused them to burst. There are two circumstances which ren- 
der it probable that this story is fabulous : ( 1 ) Polybius does not say 
a word on the subject of the vinegar ; and (2) he could scarcely have 
procured trees enough on the barren summits of the Alps. — Aeetum, from 
€teeo, '' to be tart," as •£«# from S^^. — Rumpit, *' forces a way through." 
Compare Yirg. viii. 76. Italia!, — Alpet immittit aptrtas, 

164. Jam tenet Jtaliam, ** he now reaches," or ** gains possession of, 
Italy." 

166. Actum, Ao, " * We have done nothing,' says he," tliS^f {hfttf) 

156. VexiUum pono, ** plant our standard." In the Roman army 
the standard of the legion was properly called " aquila" those of the 
cohorts were in a special sense of the term called " signa" their bearers 
being iigni/iri» those of the manipuli, or smaller divisions of the cohort, 
were denominated vexilla, and their bearers vexilarii, fiut these dis- 
tinctions were not always attended to. . 

167- qualie, dsc. " Oh what a face was his, and how splendidly 
adapted for a caricature," ^c. 

168. Gmtula belua, scil. an elephant.— Xti^cum, " one-eyed.'" This 
word is supposed to be derived from luce earens, or qu. lucisicua, from 
seeo, or from iiXmit, as futeue, from ^utit ; the third derivation is the 
best* the first two being undoubtedly incorrect. Hannibal lost an eye 
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by the damps and fatigue he experienced in crossing the marshesi when 
making his way into Etroria over the Appennines. 

159. Exitua ergo quit ettf " Well what is the conclusion of Hanni- 
bal's gloiy and of his life." — gloria! This exclamation is here ex- 
pressive of contempt ; qu, die. how empty and deceitful is fame ; and 
the evident consequence of this is, that a thirst for it is foolish and 
wrong, which is what the poet is endeavouring to prore. 

160. In extilium prcBceps fugit, '* has to flee into exile with all speed," 
exsilium Greek ^vyn, difibred from relegatio, in that the former included 
aqtuB et ignis interdictio, which being a citizen's rights {captU) were 
taken from him ; the latter was merely banishment without the loss of 
caput. — Peportatio, is banishment to some particular spot, at a great 
distance from Rome, generally some desert and wild island^ such as 
Gyara, Amorgus, Seriphus, die. In this was included the total loss of 
all civil privileges, the individual in fact being politically dead. EdC" 
gatio was by no means so severe, certain rights, and a portion of the cri- 
minal's property were retained, and frequently a restoration to the position 
nearly of an incolumis took place ; aperson could be r^egatut,yrheik placed 
beyond >the Tiber. — Ex silium, in its strictly legal sense was first made 
a Roman punishment, a.ii.c. 688, by the Lex CaJpumia de ambita, — 
Hannibal fled first to Antiochus king of Syria, and afterwards to 
Prusias king of Bithynia. — Atque ihi magnut, ic, ** And there he sits 
a distinguished and illustrious dependent at the pavilion (or *' palace") 
of king Prusias, until it is his majesty's pleasure to awake." — Cliens is 
said to contain the same element as cluere (»Xw) " to hear" or " obey," 
and is compared by Niebuhr with the German hoeriger, ** a dependept." 
In the Gr^ek writers on Roman history, cliens is represented by mktinis 
and patronus by v^trvimt- — Regis, sell. Prusias. 

163. Finevp, animcB — non dahunt- quas, "will not cause the death 
of that man who," <fec. — Animo!, i. e. homini, Ruperti. — Ees humanas 
miscuit olimf ** formerly" or "at one time {irari) embroiled the world." 

164. Sed ille Cannarum vindex — annulus, "but that famous ring, 
the avenger of Cannse." We are, hewever, inclined to think that the 
figure hendiadys may with propriety be adopted in line 165, "the ring 
which gave retributive vengeance for Cannse's monstrous slaughter." — 
The battle of Cannse was fought May 21, b. o. 216. The Roman consuls 
were^milius and Varro; the Carthaginian generals were Hannibal, Has- 
drubal, and Hanno. It is probable that there is an allusion to the 
rings which Hannibal sent to Carthage after the battle, and which he 
had taken from the fingers of the. Roman knights who were slain. 
Hannibal destroyed himself by poison which he kept in his ring. He 
did so to avoid being delivered into the power of the Romans, who had 
sent Q,. Flaminius to Prusias to demand his person. 

166. Savas, " rugged," " frowning." 

167. Deelamatio, " a theme for declamation" for boys in the schools 
of the Rhetoricians. The old scholiast paraphrases this " that boys in 
the schools should debate as to whether Hannibal should have retired 
from the Alps," but Ruperti says, that it is rather on the propriety of 
his crossing the Alps at all. 

168. Unus. Seqq. The examples of Alexander the Great and Xerxes 
are given to teach us the pernicious effects of inordinate ambition. — Pel- 
IcBO juveni. Alexander who was born in Pella the seat of the Mace- 
donian empire. — Orbis, " world." 

169. JEstwU, &Q. " He chafes in discontent at the narrow limits of 
the world," 
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1 TO. Gyarsa was an island in the ^gean, one of the Cyclades, hod. 
.CcUairo, or Coloiera, or rather Jura^ situated between Andros and 
Gea. Male&ctors were banished thither in the time of the Emperors, 
as it was a most bleak and rugged isle. — Serlphos one of the Cyclades, 
hod. SerfinOy about 12 miles in circumference. 

171.-4. Figutis, ** The city fortified by brick-makers," (»i(«^tv^i) 
was Babylon, which Semiramis is said to have surrounded with a wail of 
brick (muro e coeto latere). — Alexander died here b.o. 323. 

172. SarcophdgOy Su^xofaytf, was the name of a peculiar kind of 
stone, (found in veins at Assos, a promontory of Troas,) which was said 
to consume the flesh of bodies deposited therein, in the space of forty 
days. Alexander's body was interred by Ptolemy at Alexandria in a 
golden coffin, and it may be interesting to the reader to know, that the 
** Sarcophagus," in which the coffin was enclosed, is now in the British 
Museum, and has been there since 1802: Dr Clarke obtained it in 
Egypt, where he found it in the possession of French soldiers, and he 
has written an essay upon it which effectually proves its genuineness. 

173. Quantula, <bc. '' How insignificantly great are the puny bodies 
of men." — Creditur olim, &o. " Athos is believed to have been for- 
merly sailed through, and everything else that lying Greece dares to 
record in history, namely, that the sea was covered," <Sec. Juvenal en 
paesarU makes a hit at the foolish and absurd tales which the Greek 
writers recounted concerning Xerxes, and the object of which was to 
give a high notion of their countrymen's valour. Thus, they said that 
Xerxes' infantry amounted to seven millions, and his fleet to one hundred 
thousand vessels; that throughAthos, an exceedingly high mountain of Ma- 
cedonia, (a peninsula, hod. monte Santo), a canal was cut, through which 
his fleet passed; that deep rivers (176) were drunk up by the army at a 
meal; that the whole sea was, as it were, paved over {constratum) by 
his fleet, forming a road to walk on, and that a bridge was thus formed 
across the Hellespont over which his chariots drove {supposiium rotU). 
— Constratumy zareeev^M^v, — the Jlumina were the Scamander, the 
Onochonus, the Apidanus, and the Echedorus. — The " Mede'* may 
mean either the Asiatic hosts, or Xerxes king of the Modes and Per- 
sians. — Prandente. The prandium was a luncheon taken about 12 or 1 
o'clock in the day; derived from ir^«y, from 9r^m, '*in the morning." 
Before we quit this part of the sentence it may be well to state, that 
Rupert! would prefer the reading lacus for amnes in 177, in order, as 
he says, to prevent the tautology in amnes and fiwmina, and because 
Herodotus tells us, that Xerxes' ilrmy not only drank up four rivers, 
but also a lake thirty stadia in extent. 

178. MadidU — aUs, Concerning the interpretation of these words 
there has been no little dispute. Perhaps the preferable mode is to 
translate them " with moist arm-pits," the allusion in which will be to 
the great exertions of this Sostratus in the recitation of his writings 
causing him to perspire ; thus, Hor. ** vudor ad imos manabat taios.'* 
Others, however, interpret them as signifying that poetic /uror or frenzy, 
which excites the writer as though with wine, and, as in the case of 
Sostratus, causes him to exceed the bounds of truth and fldelity. Others, 
again, refer the expression to real drunkenness, to which they contend 
Sostratus was prone. Certainly madibtts and madiens ( Greek (itfi^tyfiit^s) 
are often used in the sense of ebrius. According to the second and 
third interpretations, the translation of the Words will be simply " with 
moistened wings," — or " Sostratus sings in his tipsy flights." Nothing 
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is known of Sostratus whatever, consequently, we cannot be certain fir 
what way the sentence is to be correctly rendered. Heinecke strongly 
contends that madidU o^m means ''wings surcharged with moisture/' 
which therefore incapacitated Sostratus from soaring into the clouds^ 
i. e. rising into the sublime in poetry. Thus, the meaning will be, that 
he was a bad poet> The first interpretation that we have given above 
is that of the old Scholiast. 

179. Ille is joined in construction with barbaruit soil, rex, i. e. Xerxes. 
— Qualia ** in what plight," J^f . — Salamit, an island in the Saronicus 
Siniu ( Gulf of Egina), on the southern coast of Attica. It is now called 
Colottri, and is celebrated for a battle between the Greeks and Persians, 
fought, October 20, b.o. 480. 

, 180. In Coram, &c. " to vent his passion on the northwest and south-- 
east winds by scourging them." Corus, Greek 'A^yi^mt, Xerxes, when 
he heard that his bridge over the Hellespont had been destroyed by a 
storm, ordered that three hundred lashes should be inflicted on the above 
winds, and that two chains should be thrown into the sea, boasting that 
his sway was not only over the winds but also over Neptune (Ennosigse- 
us) himself. Herodotus says, that he whipped the waves, not the winds. 

181. Numqtmm, &c. Even ^olus, their monarch, treated the winds 
with less rigour than the wise Xerxes — Whence we infer that harbarus 
in this line signifies not so much peregrinus as tixvia, inhwmanus. 
jEoliOf see Virg. -^n. 1. 61. 

182. EnnosigcBum. *'E9V9viy«u9s properly 'I^v^iymtt, a name of Nep- 
tune, from Iy»d-« " to move," and yaktet, so also '£y«r/;^i^«y in Homer and 
• mnir^t y»s (Pindar). These epithets seem to have been given to Nep- 
tune from the circumstance, that when earthquakes occur the sea is greatly 
agitated. Gellius assigns another explanation, namely, that earthquakes 
may have been thought by the ancients to be occasioned by the agita- 
tion of waters in the depths of the earth. Perhaps, as Neptune was 
the personified symbol of all waters, allusion may be made by this name 
to the deluge of Ogyges, which broke down the mountains which hemmed 
in the inland sea formerly covering Thessaly, and formed a passage 
through the vale of Tempo. 

183. Miiitu id sane, &c. ** No doubt there was some leniency in his 
not accounting it deserving of the brand." Ironical. — • Stigmata rriy/utrM 
were letters branded on the foreheads of fugitive slaves. 

184. Huie, Ac. " Would any of the divinities be inclined to favour" 
or " assist that man," Xerxes, soil. The old Scholiast takes servire in 
the sense of " serve," {^rtvu* Horn.) as Neptune worked for Laome- 
don, Apollo for Admetus, &c, ; but the other sense is preferable. Mar- 
shall reads this clause without a note of interrogation, which gives the 
words an ironical turn : thus, it- would mean, " Oh, no doubt, any of the 
gods would serve him, for he must be a kind master as he did not brand 
Neptune." 

186. Nempe, &c. Here is the answer. " Just, then, in one boat» 
over the blood-crimsoned waves, with its prow also moving slowly 
through," or " by reason of," the thick floating corses of his host. For 
per in the sense of " by reason of," see Hor. Epist. 1. Ut ne gwid e«- 
temi vaUat per l^evb marari, — Nave. i. e. Piscatoria seapha, Justin. 
This is either hyperbole of the poet, or he alludes to those Persians 
who, when the boat in which Xerxes was sailing was nearly sinking in 
a storm, on account of the great number of passengers it contained, 
leaped overboard at the king's request. The meaning, then, will be. 
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"a vessel rendered slow by the dense crowd of fugitives, destined 
to be corpses." But the former interpretation is preferable. 

187. Has, '* such as these," join toties with exegit. 

188. Da spatium, dtc. Juvenal now exposes the folly of those who 
pray for long life. 

189. Moc — solum, as though it were the summum bonum, — recto 
vuUu, — et paUidut, 1. " Both well and sick ;" 2. *' whether happy or 
sad;" 3. '* boldly and anxiously;" 4. recto vtdtu ''openly/' "not in 
secret," and paUidus, " pale," scil. from too much desire for, and fear 
of not obtaining, the object of your anxious prayers. 

190. Sed quam, &c, ** But with how unremitting and prodigious 
woes is protracted age replete." 

191. Tetrum ante omnia, ** ghastly," or " haggard beyond every- 
thing." Hor. Od. 4. 10. 2. 

192. Sui, ** its former self." — De/ormem, Ac. " a wrinkled," "wither- 
ed hide instead of a skin." — Cutis, " a human skin," peUis, ** a beast's 
hide ;" also cutis is applied to the young and living ; pellis, to the old 
and the dead. — Cutis is xi'^t i p^ttit is 2(f/»« or ftvig, 

193. Pendentes genas, ** cheeks that are fallen away," or *' fallen 
in," ** flaccid," or as we say " sunken," so also fiuentes buecas, and in 
Suetonius malas labentes. 

194. QuaUs is governed by sealpit. — Tabrdca, a maritime city of 
Numidia. 

195. Vetula, ** wizened." — Jam mater, " now old." 

197. Robustior, " of greater physical strength," Wx^^irt^ot' 

198. Membra, is in apposition with fades. ** The limbs shaking in 
unison with the voice." 

199. L€ve, ** bald." — Madidique, Ac. " And the infant condition of 
a drivelling nose," i. e. " a nose drivelling as in infancy/' Tr. " a second 
childhood, with drivelling nostrils." 

200. Frangendus, Ac. *< The unhappy man must chew his bread 
with toothless gums." Lactantius derives gingiva, from gigno, qu. 
gigniva. 

201. JJtque adeo gravis, ** so very offensive," or "intolerable." 

202. Ut eaptatori moveat fastidia, " as to excite loathing in the for* 
tune-hunter Cossus." Perhaps this is the Gossus mentioned in 3. 1 44. 
if 80, he must have succeeded well in his legacy-hunting. 

203. Torpente, " dull," " blunted." 

213. Quid refert, Ac. " What matters it (ri w^$*n»u) in what part of 
the extensive theatre he sits, who with difficulty can hear the horn- 
blowers and the trumpets' harmonious sounds," or " the combined flour- 
ish of trumpets?" 

215. Clamore, Ac. " There is need of actual outcry, that his ear . 
may catch, whom the slave announces as a visitor, what hour he may 
name." The Romans used to send their servants to the Forum, to 
see what hour it was by the famous sun-dial erected there. 

217. Gelidojaan, Join jam with gelido. 

218. CireumsUit, Ac. " Every species of malady, in marshalled 
troop, rushes round him." Perhaps this means, that the diseases attack 
him each in its turn, in rotation. Compare Hor. " F^nrium cohors,*' 

220. ffippia. Compare 6. 82. 
. 221. Themison, A celebrated physicuu of Laodicea in Syria. — 
^groi, " patients." 

222. Quot, Ac. " How many friends Basilus, how many wards Hinrus 
oircomvented." The meaning of the word socios in this passage cannot 

F 2 
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be decidedly ascertained, as we do not know definitely who or what this 
Basilus was. If he was, as some say, the governor of a province, it 
will probably signify " allies ;" if an advocate, it will mean " clients," 
or perhaps '* friends." But he may have been maguter socUtatis, L e. 
the director of the public company which farmed the state revenues, and 
in that case the socii here mentioned, were the pubHcani, his " part- 
ners."— ^^tmi« was a dishonest guardian. 

226. Quo tondente gravis, Ac. '' Under whose operating hand my 
beard used to rasp, a troublesome appendage to my youthful chin ;" or, 
gravis may signify, " large," " bushy." Le Grange thinks that in using 
the word sonabat here, the poet has an allusion to the etymon of the 
Greek r^ix*(, sell, va^a re r^i^uv, from the grating of the beard when 
being shorn. 

227. Coxa debUis, '* hip-shot." 

230. Deducere riciumt ** to open wide his jaws." 
232. Ore pleno, " with replenished bill." Compare the beautiful pas- 
sage in Hom. II. ix. 324. 

Mf o^vtf »9rrt}ft n9ff09t9t 9r^a^i^r,vt 

Juvenal has endeavoured to express the last expression by Jejuna, — 
Sed omni, <bc., " but that dotage is greater than all loss of the mem- 
bers, which recognises not," dec. 

236. Eduxit, ** he has brought up," equivalent to educavit. 

237. HeredeSy Ac. " He forbids his own blood (suos) to be his heirs." 
236. Fhicden, she was a courtezan. — Omnia bona, Phiala was ac- 
cordingly his hcsris ex asse, which is the legal term. Such a testament 
was called inofflciosum. — Tantum, &c. " such influence has the breath 
of her artful mouth, which for many yean was prostituted in a dun- 
geon of a brothel." 

240. Ac. But even granting that many are free from the personal 
infirmities incident to old age in general, nevertheless, a person of long 
protracted life must witness many afflicting circumstances, in comparison 
with which death is certainly preferable. 

240. TJt vigeam sensus ammi, " though their mental faculties be in 
full vigour." 

240. Plenaique, Ac. ** and was filled with the ashes of their sisters." 

243. Ut renovaid, Ac. ** that they must wane in years, amid the 
ever-recurring mortality of their family, amid multiplied griefs, in cease- 
less mourning, and in the dark habiliments of woe." 

246. Eex Fylius. Nestor, king of Pylos in Messenia. 

247. A cornice secundas, ** next to that of a crow." Hesiod assigns 
nine ages of men as the life-time of a crow. 

248. Felix {fuit) nimXrum. Ironical. 

249. Sttos jam, Ac. ** now reckons his years on his right hand." 
The ancients counted on the left hand as far as a hundred, £ben on the 
right up to two hundred, after which they returned to the left for the 
next hundred, and so on. Homer says of Nestor," r^}« yitg %n fciv ^i^tt 
xtdlaa^eu yiu av^^Mv. By counting bis years, on the right band, he may 
indicate either that Nestor was a little above an hundred years old, or 
bordered on three hundred, the former is preferable as coinciding with 
Homer ; for if a generation be counted as equal to 35 years, three gene- 
rations will be equal to 105 : the jam in this case is emphatic, i. e. 
** now," " not before," who has just begun to enumerate, dw. > 

250. Q^ique, Ac. i. e. who saw so many autumns. — Ora, Aob " I pray 
:cou, just consider for a moment how strongly he most complain of the 
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appointments of destiny, and of the Inordinate length of his threa4 of 
life." Stamen is viifft in Luc. Gontempl. 

252. Acris AntUochi, ** of the brave Antilochus." 'AtriJui^^te ^jm- 
XHMt U* • ^B2. ^oii — 9rcKtfu(rTnst • 585. He was son of Nestor, and 
slain by Memnon. 

253. Barbam, this periphrasis is used to heighten the sadness of the 
picture, for the fact of his sons being barbattu, shows that he had ar- 
rived at manhood. — Ardentem, scil. on the funeral pile. — Ab omni 
QaUquis adest socius, " of every friend that's near him/' this is a more 
elegant lection than that which many Editors have adopted, namely ab 
omfd QuUqvM adest socio, 

254. Cur hfBCj <fcc. " why he has to last for such a length of time," 
scil. that he should live to see his son slain. 

256. Hose eadem, {qtteritur). — Peleus, son of ^acus and father of 
Achilles. Paris and Deiphobus shot the latter in the temple of the 
Thymbrsean Apollo, as he was on the point of marriage with Polyxena. 
— Raptum, *'torn from him," by death. Peleus broke his heart on 
receiving the intelligence of his son's death. 

257. Aliits, Laertes, king of Ithaca, and father of Ulysses. — Cui 
fas, ''whose fate it was." — Jthacum. Ulyssem. — Naiantemf "tossed 
about on the sea," some render this, " swimming for his life," referring 
it to his shipwreck near the isle Calypso ; but a passage in Propertius 
concerning Ulysses settles the meaning of the word here." " Totque 
hiemis noetes, totque natasss dies" 8. 10. 32. Homer, moreover, Iliad, 
xii. 470, represents Ulysses to have floated on the water, after the de- 
struction of his ship, for nine whole days. 

268. Ineolumi, &o. ** During Troy's prosperity Priam would have 
descended to the shade of Assaracus with magnificent funeral solemni- 
ties. Hector and all hisubrethren supporting his corse upon their shoulders, 
amid tbe tears of the Trojan matrons, so that Cassandra and Poly- 
xena, rending their garments should begin to utter the first sounds of 
wail, had he but died at a different period, [namely] when Paris had 
not commenced to build his daring barks." Assar&cus was son of 
Tros, and brother of Ganymede and Ilus, the latter of whom was father 
of Laomedon, Priam's father. 

261. Ut, i. e. [ita] ut. Ruperti. — PlanctuSy MfifMt, properly "a strik- 
ing or beating on the breast, arms, or face, as a sign of grief." 

262. Palla, frirAff , properly " a shawl." 

268. Diverso, scil. different from that time at which he did die. 
Many MSS. and Editions read quo nunc, for quo non, i. e. at a time 
when Paris was just commencing to build his adventurous fleet. 

264. Aud€U!es, an epithet of the person transferred to the thing. 

265. Contulit, '* confer upon him," scil. Priam. 

266. Eversa, "overturned," awae-ra^M, so Virg. ^n. 8. 1. — ** PHa- 
mique evertere gentem^—fiammis, Ac. ** Asia sinking beneath the flame 
and the sword." Asia minor is here meant, or rather the Troad, which 
was the most flourishing portion of the latter. 

267. Tune miles, <bc. " Thereupon the veteran, palsied by age, 
throwing aside his diadem arrayed himself in anns, and fell before the 
altar of Jove supreme, as falls an aged ox, which, now disdained by the 
ungrateful plough, gives to its master's knife its wasted and worthless 
neck." Ara was a general term denoting any structure elevated above 
the ground, and used to receive upon it offerings made to the gods. — 
Altare, contracted from dta ara, was properly restricted to the larger, 
higher, and more expensive structures. Hence Menalcas (Virg. Eel. 
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5. 65), proposing ta erect four altars, viz., two to Daphnis, and twor 
which were to be high altars, to Apollo, says, — "En quatuor atat: 
Eece duos Htn, Daphni; dtuu, aitaria, Fhcebo" Servius, in his com- 
mentary on this passage, observes, that altaria were erected only in 
honour of the superior divinities, whereas ar(B were consecrated not 
only to them, but also to the inferior, to heroes, and to demigods. On 
the other hand, sacrifices were offered to the infernal gods, not upon 
altars, but in cavities {serchea, tcrobictdt, fimB^^M, Xc«»m,) dug in ther 
ground. Agreeably to this distinction, we find that in some cases an 
altare was erected upon an ara, or even several high altars upon one 
of inferior elevation. — Summi Jovis. Priam was slain by Neoptolemus, 
or Pyrrl^us, son of Achilles, before the altar of Jove "E^Mitt. — Ut vetu- 
Ins hot, so Virg. Mn, 6. 481. " Sternitur exanimUque tremens pro- 
cumbit humi bos," which line is said to be a fine instance of Onomato- 
p»ia. — Ingraio, here again the epithet which properly belongs to the 
husbandman, is transferred to the plough ; ** ungrateful for all his past 
services." 

271. Exitus iUe, &c. " That death was in a manner {ut cumque) the 
death of a human being," i. e. Priam died in the form at least of a 
human being, although he met a death by violence ; but Hecuba's fate 
was worse, as she was metamorphosed into a bitch, in consequence of 
her vituperative language against the gods. Hence we may give a 
specific meaning to torva in the next clause, " fiercely railing," or as it 
may apply to her appearance after transformation we may simply ren- 
der it, ** grim," " fierce." Her fate is thus predicted by Polymnestor 
in Eurip. Hec. 1206. 

272. QacB post hunc vixerat, " who had outlived him." 

273. Festino, itc, ** I now hasten to those of our own country, and I 
pass over in silence both the king," <bc. — ^JS^^em. Mithradates; who 
lived sixty-nine years [rather seventy-one years], and reigned fifty-seven, 
during forty of which he carried on war with the Romans. A Gaul 
named Bituitus at last killed him at his own request, about b.c. 63. 
Cicero says that he was the greatest monarch who ever sat on a throne. 
He was the seventh prince of that name who occupied the throne of 
Pontus. 

274. CrcBsus, was king of Lydia, conquered by Cyrus. — Justi, " right- 
thinking," or ** legislator." — Solon was one of the seven Greek sages, and 
legislated for Athens in the thirty-third year of the elder Tarquin's reign. 
For the dialogue between Solon and Croesus see Lucian, Contempl. 

275. Eespieere, <bc. ** to look at," " consider the last stages of a long 
life." This wise and true maxim of Solon has been imitated by many 
classic writers, thus. Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 1517 

276. Seqq. The poet now endearours to show by the lives of Marias 
and Pompey, the evil of a protracted old age, and how those individual! 
would have escaped numerous afflictions had they died younger. — 
Caius Marius was seven times consul. When driven from Rome by 
Sulla he was forced to hide in the " marshes of Minturna" (a town on 
the confines of Latium and Campania) to avoid the cavalry sent in pur- 
suit of him. He was afterwards betrayed to his enemies, and after an 
interval sent off to Africa, where he is said to have begged his bread 

>d the ruins of Carthage. 
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278. Bine, scil. from a lengthened life. Marius was sixty^eight 
when he died. — Quidt &o. ** what object could nature in all the world* 
what object could Rome have produced, more blessed than that citizen 
(soil. Marius), if, amid the surrounding band of his captives, and amid 
all the gorgeous array of war, he had breathed forth his triumphal soul 
when he was about to descend from the Teutonic car?" L e. had he died 
immediately after his triumph oyer the Cimbri and Teutdnes. — Opimam, 
either " glorious," or " sated with spoils," alluding to the spolia opima. 

283. Pompey was seized with fever in Campania ; and the poet says 
that Campania, as though foreseeing the calamities which ultimately 
would befal him, had kindly sent this fever to cut him off; but that the 
united prayers of cities and people rescued him from its grasp. — Pro- 
vida, " prescient," " foreseeing his doom." 

286. Vieerunt, " prevailed," in effecting his recovery. — Igxtuvy Ac. 
** Accordingly his own evil fortune, and that of the city, deprived him 
when conquered of that head which had been reserved for this," or 
" which had been thus preserved." Pompey was murdered in his fifty- 
eighth year, by Achillas, one of Ptolemy's officers, and by !•. Septimius, 
a military tribune. 

286. Hoe eruciatu, &c. " From this torture, from this punishment 
were Lentulus and Cethegus free, and fell unmutilated ; Cataline also 
lay in death with his body unsevered, or " not dismembered." Len- 
tulus and Cethegus were strangled in prison, see SaU, BelL Catal. 
The ancients believed that their wounds and mutilations followed them 
to the next world, and therefore they felt horror at being dismembered. 
Pompey, though such an eminent man, was infinitely more unfortunate, 
therefore, than these foul conspirators against their country, as he was 
decapitated by his murderers. Had he died young, Juvenal contends, 
he would have escaped this calamity. 

289, seqq. Beauty of person often exposes the possessor to fearful 
dangers, therefore it should not be prayed for. — Formam, &c, " The 
anxious mother when she beholds the shrine of Venus, prays for beauty 
for her sons with murmured supplications of little fervency ; but of much 
greater for her daughters, even to [the offerin'g of] tenderly-sweet 
vows," i. e. so as to pour forth vows full of tender sweetness to pro- 
pitiate the favour of the fair deity. This is Ruperti's method, the 
literal translation being, " even to [the offering of) delights of vows," 
i. e. "delightful vows." The construction is precisely the same as 
that of **juga sUvarum" in Virgil, literally, •• heights of woods," i. e. 
** wooded heights." Another method is *' even to delighting in her 
TOWS," i. e. " so as to revel in the dainty luxury of her vows." An- 
other method is, " so as to be the objects of delicious desire," i. e. that 
they may be so beautiful as to inspire youths with passion. There are 
other interpretations, but of a nature rather indelicate. 

201. ** Cur tamen" inquit " Corripias f" V * why, however, should 
you censure [these prayers] ?' says the mother ;" or, rather inquit is for 
inqiM or inquitis, as the Greek t^n and piri are often thus employed, 
when a person pretends that something is offered in opposition to what 
he has advanced, by one or more either absent or present. 

293. Fdusiem—qucdem Ipsa habuit, "a form such as she possessed," 
**Tum FOBMA [Lueretia] turn speetata cattiku ineltat [Sea. Tarquin- 
iifin]" — livy 1. 57. 

294. Oi^m, " her hump," from ^f , * inewnms* Livia the wife 
of Rutilitts was an old woman upwards of ninety-seven years of age ; 
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Pliny, howerer, does not represent her as gibbosa. It is probable that 
she was some deformed woman of that day. 

295. Suam {faciem et formam). — Filius autem, &c. " But a son 
with a beaatifUl person keeps his parents in perpetual misery and fear/' 
nxunely, lest his morals be corrupted 

29 Y. Rara, dec. " So rare is the association of beauty and chastity." 

298. Sanctos licet, &c, " Though his rigidly austere family may have 
transmitted him unblemished morals, and may have resembled [in 
austerity], Ac. — Veteres Sahinos, many editions have Sabinas, which 
seems to be in some measure defended by many passages in the Latin 
poets where the chastity of the Sabine women is highly spoken of ; for 
instance see Hor. £pod. 2. 40. 4. ; but surely there is no necessity for 
altering the present lection when we find in Livy 1. 8. " dUciplina 
tetrica ac tristis veterum Sabinorum, quo genere nullum quondam in- 
corrupiius fait. * * 

800. Froitereaf &c, " Besides, though bounteous Nature with liberal 
hand should give him a chaste disposition, and a cheek that glows with 
the blush of modesty," this latter expression was in Greek «■« x^SfM 
rnt »^trtie, — Properly speaking, benigna applies to natura, and larga to 
manu. 

324. Q^id prqfuit immo, ** well, what did his solemn resolution avail 
Ilippolytus — what Bellerophon V* propositum, his resolution to lead a 
chaste life. His step-mother Phaedra endeavoured to seduce Hippoly- 
tus, but ineffectually. She then in a paroxysm of rage accused him to 
his father Theseus, in consequence of whose curse he was thrown from 
his chariot and killed. — Bellerophon was son of Glaucus. ^ He rejected 
the criminal advances of Sthenoboea the wife of his host Prsetus king 
of Argos. In consequence of his coldness she accused him to her hus- 
band, who found means to get him much persecuted. These stories seem 
to be founded on that of Joseph and Potiphar*s wife ; Gen. xxxix. 7. 

826. Erubuit, Ac. " Why truly the one (Phsedra) reddened at the 
repulse as though scorned, also Sthenoboea took fire no less than the 
Cretan, and both roused themselves to action," literally, ** lashed 
themselves into fury," a metaphor from a lion. — Hcbc, This word is 
singularly employed here, inasmuch as there is no previous mention of 
Phsedra. Buperti thinks there is an error in the text, and conjectures 
the proper reading to be, Eruhuit nam Phasdra, ut fastidita repulsa* 
In the translation of the line which I have given, I have taken reptdtd 
as a noun, it may, however, with equal propriety be considered as a 
participle in the nominative. Sthenobcea is called Antea in Homer, H. 
^ 160. — Cressa, Phsedra was daughter of Minos king of Crete and his 
wife Pasiphae. 

328. Sasvissima, ** most relentless." 

329. Quum stimulos, Ac. " When fear of shame supplies incentives 
to her resentment,". i. e. ''adds fuel to her hate," properly a meta- 
phor from goading oxen. — Elige, dec. " Tell me, what advice do you 
think should be given to him, whom Csesar's wife intends to wed V 
Messalina, while her husband Claudius was absent at Ostia, obliged C. 
Silius, consul elect, to marry her publicly, after having compelled him 
to repudiate his own wife Julia Silana ; which caused his destruction. 

332. Eapiiur Messilinas oeulis, ** is charmed," '' rivetted," " fascin- 
ated by Messalina*s eyes, only to be destroyed (extinguendus)** This 
is Ruperti's method, whereby rapitur is made nearly synonymous with 
eapitwr. The common way is to join ewHngttendut in construction with 
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aeuilis, thus, '* is hurried off (soil, to destruction) doomed to be destroyed 
by the eyes of Messalina." Others erroneously translate " to be de- 
stroyed be/ore the eyes of Messaiina/' 

333. Parato Flamedlo, " with bridal veil prepared." 

334. Tyrinsque, iu^. ** And in the gardens a marriage-couch over- 
spread with purple is openly placed, and, after the ancient fashion, a 
dowry will be given, namely ten hundred thousand sesterces,'' HortU, 
soil, of Lucullus, a place of public resort. 

336. SignaUyrihus, Those who signed the papers relative to the 
dowry, ibc. Auapex. No important step was taken by the Romans, 
unless under the sanction of the auspices. Hence they were always in 
attendance on marriage ceremonies. 

337. JRcRc tu, Ac. " Didst thou [Silius] really imagine that these 
proceedings were secret, and entrusted to but few ? She won't marry 
unless in regular form," sell, with the auspex, the signatoreSt^ &c. 
Everything in this ceremony proves that Messalina, in her mad passion, 
wished all forms of the most sacred marriage {confarreatio) to be scru- 
pulously observed, the dowry, auspexy dsc, all confirm this. Such a 
marriage could only be broken by rites of the most horrible description. 

338. (^uid placeatf die, <fec. " Tell me, then, your determination ; if 
you don't choose to obey her, you will be murdered before candles are 
lighted," i. e. if you do not submit to her wishes in being married pub- 
licly, she will get you murdered before evening.— Lucerno^, A. v;^ »<&•«/'/«». 

340. Si sceluSf <&c. ** Whereas if you do commit the crime, trifling 
indeed will be the respite afforded you, [namely] until the matter, long 
known to the city and community at large, reaches the ears of the Em- 
peror." 

342. Dedecus, dtc. " Ho (the Emperor) will be the last to know the 
dishonour of his house." Such was the infatuated stupidity of this 
prince. 

343. Sit tanti, &c, ** Let a few days longer duration of your life be 
of such value in your eyes," as to induce you to comply with her de- 
mands. For if you do comply you will live for a few days, until the 
matter shall have become known to Claudius ; whereas if you do not 
comply you will be murdered this evening ; but, <bc., see next note. 

344. Quidquid, <bc. ** Whichever course you may consider the pre* 
ferable and the easier one [it is all the same which you adopt, for] this 
fair and radiant neck of yours must be presented to the steel," either 
of Messalina or of Claudius. With the latter clause compare, Eurip. 
Hec. 544. *a^i}^ yk^ ii^nv *u»a^limf. 

346, <fec. The poet does not mean that all wishes of mankind should 
be stopped, but they should be accommodated to the vastly superior power 
which the deity possesses of knowing our wants, and estimating our 
deficiencies. 

349. Nam pro, &c, " For instead of what is agreeable, the Deity 
will give us everything that is most suited for us." There is a distinc; 
tion between jucundus and gratus. Everything which is jucundum is 
gratum, but not vice versd : thus, medicine is gratum to a sick person, 
but not jucuTidwm, 

350. NoSt Ac. " Carried away by the impetuosity of our passions, 
and by blinding and powerful desire, we pray for our marriage, and for 
a prolific spouse ; but to them only [the deities] is it known of what 
nature will be our children, of what nature our wife." 

355. Divina tomactda, " The consecrated sausages." The tomactdum, 
from TOfiu or rifua (r>w), was a sausage made of the liver and other 
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parts of a pig's interior minced up with the fat. A " white pig" waa 
sacrificed on the occasion of a marriage ( Varro), And by the Greeks to 
Venus. Pigs were sacrificed also to Lucina, to Sil?anu8, and at Athens 
to Jupiter. 

358. Q^^ 9p€Uium, dtc. " [a mind] which may rank the last stage of 
life among the duties of our nature." It was part of the Stoic doctrine 
to have no dread of encountering things which were unavoidable. The 
meaning of the present passage is, that we should pray for such a mind 
as may be calculated to look on the termination of our earthly career 
as a duty, and so may not dread it. It would be unnecessary to say 
thus much, as the sense appears so plain, were it not that many, with- 
out duly considering the connexion, assign to mun&ra the signification 
of " gifts," " boons," " kindnesses." With reference to the expression 
spatium viUB extremum, many analogous passages might be adduced, 
but the metaphor is too commonly employed to require much illustra- 
tion. St Paul speaks of life as " a race that is set before us." And 
the end of life is called the " goal," meta cevi, wf^». 

360. Et potiores, &c, ** And which may esteem the laborious under- 
takings and rigorous toils of Hercules to be preferable to the lascirious- 
ness, and luxury, and downy couches of Sardanapalus ;" i. e. a mind 
which would rather be exercised, strengthened and improved by vigorous 
exertion, however severe, than waste or enervate its energies in luxuri- 
ous indulgence. Sardanapalus was the last king of Assyria, and waa 
noted for his disgraceful excesses. 

363, 364. You can procure equanimity and even happiness for your- 
self, by the study of virtue and philosophy. It is needless, therefore, 
for you to pray for that which you can effect. — Semita certe, dec. 
** Surely the only path that leads to tranquillity of life, lies through 
virtue :" senUta, •SfMs* 

365, 366. Fortune has no power over men, but least of all over 
those who study wisdom and virtue, who have proper control over their 
passions, and who do not seek those extrinsic advantages which are 
subjected to fortune's power, but who earnestly pursue the attainment 
of those mental excellencies which are real blessings, and of which for- 
tune cannot deprive them ; but those who do not look keenly into the 
causes of things, and are carried away by depraved desires, are led by 
their ignorance tacitly to confess their belief that worldly events occur, 
not by divine direction, but by fortune's will, and to this they ascribe 
the origin of those evils which their own misconduct had induced.— 
Numen. Among the poets signified ; 1. The will of the deity, and what- 
ever was an indication of that will ; 2. His power and majesty, (as 
perhaps in the present passage) ; 3. The deity himself, and 4. his nature 
or name and title. Another lection is Nullum numen abest, i. e. if a 
person be gifted with wisdom in the management of affairs* the deities 
all will look on him with favour. — Caloque locamia, ** and we enshrine 
thee in the skies." 
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Argument. 



Calvinus had left a sum of money in the hands of a confidential per> 
son ; no uncommon thing in those days, as there were then no pablio 
banks. This man, when he came to re-demand it, foreswore the depo- 
sit. — 15 seqq. 

The- utmost indignation and fury, are expressed by Calvinus at this 
breach of trust, 11 — Id. His friend Juvenal endeavours to soothe and 
comfort him under his loss. — 7 seqq. 

The topics of consolation which the poet employs are these. That 
the fortune of Calvinus was so considerable that the loss could be easily 
borne : 7 seqq, 13 — 16. and that such acts of dishonesty were nothing 
extraordinary, amid the general depravity of the times, when a man of 
strict integrity would be regarded as a prodigy: 16 — 74. 120 — 173. 
This universal corruption was owing, in Juvenal's opinion, to the ab- 
surd notions entertained respecting the deities, from the opinions of tho 
avowed atheist, to those of the practical infidel: 75 — 119. He pro-, 
ceeds to deprecate revenge, as no reparation of harm received, and as 
unworthy of a man and a philosopher: 174 — 192. to represent the 
stings of a guilty conscience, and the superstitious fears of the guilty, 
as an infinitely greater punishment than any other: 192 — 235. and to 
state, that if the wicked are left to themselves, they add crime to 
crime, till the measure of their iniquities is full, when vengeance and 
retribution infallibly overtake them. — 236 — 249. 

Juvenal is here almost a christian ; for though his ignorance of '* that 
light which was to come into the world," did not enable him to number 
among the dreadful consequences of impenitent guilt, the certain pun- 
ishment of life to come ; yet on every other topic that can alarm or 
terrify the sinner, he is energetic and awful beyond example. Perhaps 
the horrors of a troubled conscience, were never depicted with such 
impressive solemnity as in this satire. — 192 — 198, 210 — 239. 

Bishop Burnet (as we before stated) recommended the tenth satire 
to his clergy, in his " Pastoral Letters'' : the present is not, indeed, so 
poetic, so fervid, so majestical, as that ; but, on the other hand, it en- 
ters more into the common business of life. All cannot be statesmen 
and kings ; but all may be injured by treachery, and all have need to 
be reminded that guilt sometimes finds its punishment, even on this side 
the grave ! 

1. Exemplo, &e. ** whatever action is committed involving a pernicious 
precedent, gives unpleasant sensations even to the perpetrator." Some 
editions have malumf eommittU exemplo. But Ruperti remarks that in 
this case the perpetrator would commit a crime " after" some precedent. 
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whereas, malo — exemplo denotes that he is the first to do saoh an act, 
and by his example he affords a precedent to others. 

2. Primat Ac. " This is the first" or " chief punishment, namely, 
that no guilty person is acquitted at the tribunal of his own conscience/' 
literally, ** when he himself is judge. "-i^iVocdntf differs from noxiui, in- 
asmuch as the latter implies habitual guilt, and the former guilt in soxne 
particular action. An analogous distinction likewise exists between 
innoxius an^ innocent, 

3. Improba quamvis, Ac. " eyen though the dishonest partiality of the 
Praetor may have prevailed by means of the deceitful urn," i. e. though 
the PrsBtor may have gained his point, that the criminal should escape 
on his trial, by means of the false votes of the judiees whom the PriBtor 
had chosen by lot. The Prsetor or Queesltor, on whom had devolved a 
capital trial, used to choose by lot, judges selected out of the decuries, 
by tablets which were thrown into an urn ; so that he was enabled to 
benefit the accused by selecting either his own friends, or those of the 
accused. The same officer also gave the judges, when chosen, three 
tablets, one of acquittal, having upon it the letter A. (for abiolvo), one 
of condemnation, C. (condemno), and one of ampliation, or putting off 
the trial till another day, in consequence of the proof not being clear. 
This last had the letters N. L. for non liquet ** it is not clear," or ** not 
proven." Each of the judges threw one of these tablets into the urn, 
and of course, if corrupted by the Pr»tor, could throw in such as would 
acquit the most infamous criminals ; so that the •wotdafallaci uma may 
be intended to convey the idea of the judiees tdecti being corrupted, as 
well as the Prastor himself having shown partiality, in the selection of 
them. Other editions, however, read faUadt agreeing with Prmtoris, 
Indeed, it is the injustice of the Pr»tor that Juvenal here alludes to 
particularly, for even though the judiees (who were usually about 
fifty in number) were not corrupted, yet as each of them privately put 
his tablet into the urn, and as it was the Praetor who pronounced sen- 
tence according to the majority, it is evident that he could change many 
of the tablets, and could adopt other underhand means of procuring 
whatever verdict he wished to have. The tenor of the passage leads to 
the supposition that Calvinus had brought his treacherous friend before 
the Praetor, whose improba gratia defeated the ends of justice. 

6. Quid sentire, Ac. " what do you suppose are the sentiments of all, 
Calvinus, in reference to this late villanous proceeding, even the crime 
of breach of trust?" Here is some little consolation ; every one sym- 
pathizes with you, Calvinus, and is on your side. For quid censere 
putas omnes, Schurzfl, reads putas homines, and for reeenti, Rutgers 
proposes retenti, i. e. depositi abnegati ae non redditi. Martial men- 
tions an indifferent poet of the name of Calvinus, but it is probable, that 
he was not the person here alluded to. 

6. The connexion is, " [no doubt it is a gross act of dishonesty] bat 
neither has so slender an income fallen to your lot, that the weight of a 
trifling loss should sink you, nor are such calamities as you now suflSBr 
of rare occurrence before our eyes." — Jaeiwra, UCfXn, see Sat. S. 125. 

9. Cognitus, soil, est, — ae jam Tritus, Ac. " And is now quite com- 
mon, and of the general run of misfortunes," literally, " is taken from 
the middle of fortune's heap of calamities," i. e. it is not taken from the 
top of fortune's stock of miseries, it is not " ultimus .^Irvmnm cumulus,*' 
it is not the highest calamity. — Tritus is a metaphor from a well-worn 
path. In aeervo the metaphor is perhaps taken from a heap of spoilSf 
in which articles of peculiar rarity or value .would be placed on the 
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top : these constitute r« &»^«^ma, — Stocker. Or medio may be ex- 
plained as denoting the middle heap of fortune. She is represented by 
some authors as having one heap composed of misery alone, another of 
J07 alone, and the middle one of both commingled. 

11. Nimius gemittis, "immoderate grief." — Flagrantior, ''more 
Tiolent." 

12. Vidnere majors greater than his loss warrants." 

13. Tu quamvis leviumy &c. " You can hardly endure a portion of 
calamities, although it be the least of the light, and inconsiderable in 
itself, — your very heart boiling oyer with the fire of indignation, because, 
^, " or, you can scarcely endure the most trivial and paltry particle 
of losses, however light," — ^in this construction quamvis goes with levium, 
in the former with minimam. — Vitcera is often rendered " heart" in the 
figurative sense of ** inmost thoughts," ** feelings," <bc., some for malo- 
rum, read laborum, '* quod doctiut et exquitiiius" — Ruperti. 

15. Sacrum, the deposit was ** sacred," on account of the oath to 
which the gods were witnesses. 

16. Depoeitum, ira^«»«raSit»n. — Stupet, dec. "is he astounded at 
such a deed, who is now turned of sixty?" literally, " who has now loft 
sixty years behind him. 

17. The Fasti contain four consuls of the name of Fonteius Capito; 
(1) in A.U. 120; (2) in a.u. 76i or 765 ; (3) in A.n. 811 or 812 ; (4) 
in A. u. 819 or 820. If the second of these be meant, the satire must 
have been written in the third or fourth year of Vespasian ; if the third, 
it will bring the date of the composition as low down as the second or 
third of Hadrian ; if the fourth, it will be still in the same reign. The 
more generally received supposition is, that the third is meant ; but it 
is a point by no means decided, and now hardly capable of determina* 
tion. 

18. An nihil, &c. " Have you no better profit from the experience 
of so many occurrences," Ac, of like nature? 

19 — 22. Although, says the poet. Philosophy teaches us to despise 
the threats of fortune, yet, by long use and experience {magistrd vitd) 
we may attain to the same power. Translate thus " Philosophy, who 
giveth her precepts, in sacred compositions, is surely thx orbat van- 
QDiSHBR of- capricious fortune ; and yet, we deem those favoured too, 
who have learned to bear the ills of life, (not under so great a teacher, 
but) by the lesson taught by life itself. — Saeris libellis, " in her divine 
treatises," saeris is like h^it and 3r«f ; or we may base the interpretation 
of saeris on the words of Cicero who says that Philosophy is " the gift 
and invention of the gods," <fec. 

20. Sapientia, a«^i» ; Pythagoras first called it pk9f»^U, the former 
name having got into disrepute, as appearing to savour of too much 
arrogance. — Ducimus autem, &c, ** But we esteem {nyuftiB^n) those 
also happy, who, merely with life for their instructress, have learned to 
bear the inconveniences of their existence, and not to toss off the yoke," 
i. e. bear the evils of life impatiently. A metaphor firom restive oxen, 
which endeavour to get rid of the yoke by tossing their heads about. 
The same idea is contained in the Greek Xm^dtt. — Vitd magistrd means 
that they derived their knowledge firom their daily experience. 

23. Quos torn, &c. ** what day is so solemn as to fail in disclosing a 
thief," &c. Even those days, which in former times were held so 
sacred, are desecrated now, says the poet, by eveiy species of crime, 
some MSS. read fares which seems more emphatic. 

26. Pyxide, "by poison," Pyaw (rwgir) was properly, "a casket," 
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" a jewel-box." ^^uinctilian produces this term as an example of cate- 
chresis, because it properly denoted that which was made of box {iru^cg), 
but was applied to things pf similar form and use made of any other 
material. In fact, the caskets in which the ladies of ancient times kept 
their jewels and other ornaments, were made of gold, silver, ivory, 
mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, <fec. They were also much enriched 
with chasing. The same term is applied to boxes used to contain 
drugs or poison (as in the present passage) ; and to metallic rings em- 
ployed in machinery. The box in this place is put for the poison, by 
the figure, metonymy 

26. Numerus, Ac. ** Their number scarcely amounts to as many as 
there are gates of Thebes, or mouths of the fertilizing Nile." The 
Boeotian Thebes, built by Cadmus was lirrmirvX^t (Homer). Egyptian 
Thebes was iMrifAwuXt II. 9. 383. — The mouths of the Nile were, 1. 
The Candpic; 2. Bolbitine; 3. Sebennytic; 4. Phatmitic; 5. Mende- 
sian ; 6. Tanitic ; and 7. Pelusiac. Whence the Nile is called by Ovid 
septen^uta, and septemplex; also by Virgil, septemgeminus. With re- 
gard to the epithet Divitit, some render it "rich," i. e. "ample," 
"large/' as being increased by many tributary streams, and flowing 
into the Mediterranean by seven mouths ; others " fertilizing," as it 
enriches the Wl of £gypt. Grangseus would adopt the meaning " rich," 
but would explain it by a reference to its golden sands, whence it has 
been called x^tfe^ffimg. The explanation, " fertilizing" would appear to 
be fiiTOured by Virgil's phrase. Pinguia fiumine Niltu, although For- 
biger thinks that the epithet pinguU has reference to the thick and 
milky nature of its waters. 

28. Nona atas agitur, dec. " A ninth age is passing, yes ! a period 
even worse than the times of iron, for the criminality of which nature 
herself does not find a name, and hath assigned one from no metal." 
The amount of annotation upon this sentence from numerous commen- 
tators is perfectly bewildering. We shall endeavour to give some of 
their opinions in as simple a form as possible. (1) Ruperti remarks, 
that the ancient poets, in order to exhibit the gradual decay of good 
principles in mankind, until the whole race became a mass of moral 
corruption, marked out the time that had elapsed since the creation 
into different aget, to which they assigned names from the metals, em- 
blematically, from their arrangement, representing the change. By 
some it was divided into two ages ( Virg. Georg. 1. 125, teqq.); by others 
into three (Aratus, Phsen. 100); by others into four (Ovid, Met. 1. 89, 
Meqq.); and by others into five (Hesiod. "E^y* 109 — 208); but not into 
eight (as most interpreters of the present passage suppose), td cor- 
respond with the number of the metals, soil. ; (1) gold; (2) silver; (3) 
the mixed metal called Electrum (*HXi»r^w); (4) brass; (5) copper; 
(6) tin; (7) lead; (8) iron. I formerly, says Ruperti, thought with 
Vossius, that Juvenal here alluded to those sybilline prophecies respect- 
ing the awMMTm^rmnt or irmXiyytn^ia (four ages which were to come 
round again like a circle), or that tradition which took its rise among 
the Etruscan seers, which stated that eight ages were assigned to the 
world, marked by diversity of men's lives and manners, and spoke 
also of a ninth age, beginning with Sullas' era (at which period there 
was most depravity), and of a tenth, as being the commencement of 
better times, which would resemble the golden age. Thus then the 
ninth age here mentioned would be worse than the iron, as the Etru- 
rians predicted. This conjecture seems to be favoured by the fact thai 
Juveiubl was very fond of displaying his learning. However, Ruperti 
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TTould prefer to see the text amended rather than adopt this inter- 
pretation. 2. Others explain, *'an age is passing which so far exceeds 
the four ages (of gold, silver, brass, and iron), that it may be considered 
as the ninth, if it be compared with that of iron, and if the corruption 
of the morals of men be considered. 3. Others, " our age is twice as 
bad as that of iron," which method is nearly similar to the second. 4. 
Very many suppose that the Latin poets represented the ages of the world 
to be four, and the Greek poets eight, corresponding to the metals as 
mentioned above. Ascensius imagined that the first age was that of 
the gods reigning in unspotted holiness ; the second, that of the gods 
defiled with adultery and other vices ; the third, that of the demi-gods, 
who were almost diyine; the fourth, that of the demi-gods inclining 
more to the life of human beings ; the fifth, that of Heroes, who 
were mortal, but entirely virtuous ; the ' sixth, of Heroes deformed by 
immoralities ; the seventh, that of men, who inclined more to Tirtue 
than vice ; the eighth, that of men more given to vice than virtue ; the 
ninth, that of men altogether made up of crimes and vices. GrangSBUS 
auspected that Juvenal assigned to the world as many ages, or muta- 
tions of ages, (divided into periods of seven years) as Solon assigned to 
a man's life, of which the ninth was said to be weak and languid. In 
the prediction of the Sybil, according to Yossius, the ninth age (and in- 
deed the eighth) was anxly^a^os, i. e. sine tittUo, marked by the name of 
no metal, but was described to be the woi^t of all, as, on the other hand, 
the tenth was to be the best, in as much as the avKaritrrtt^tg was then 
to take place, in consequence of our Saviour's advent. [It is almost 
unnecessary to remark, that many of the most accomplished scholars 
and divines maintain that several of the Sybil's prophecies had direct 
reference to Christ.] With regard to the various readings of the pre- 
sent passage, some have conjectured Nunc cetas agitur; others Nonne ? 
Heinecke would prefer non, which he shows to have been often employed 
for nonne ; he therefore would place a note of interrogation after metallo. 
One MS. has non alias agitur, ** in no other way do they live," soil, at 
Rome, " this is the state of morals there ;" but Ruperti states that the 
ancient writers did not employ alias in this sense ; and, moreover, Rome 
is not the subject of the author's present remarks. 

31. Nos honUnum, &o, ** We exclaim ' Heaven and earth !' " literally, 
"we invoke the protection of men and gods." The connexion is, ** when 
we live in such an abandoned age that we witness daily the most infamous 
crimes perpetrated, it is strange that anything which could be done to 
us would surprise us so as to make use of ejaculations of wonder. — 
Proh deum atque hominum fidem! was a common exclamation when 
anything very marvellous occurred. 

32. Quanto {clamore), &c. " As loudly as the voice-giving sportula 
gets FsBsidius cheered while pleading." A hit at the wretched orators 
of the day, who used to bribe their clients and others to applaud them 
while pleading or speaking in the forum. Their applause was given by 
shouts oieuge! prceclare! bene! belle! recte! pulchre! 0§^s! Poets, 
as well as orators, adopted this practice. of bribing. — Comp. Hor. Epist. 
1. 19. 37. " non ego ventosas plebis sujfragia venor Impensis eamarum 
et tritce munere vestis; or, sportiUa may be taken for clientes, the abstract 
for the concrete, " loud as his clamorous clients laud Fsssidius when 
pleading !" — Agentem, scil. causas. 

33. Bvild dignissime (Calvine, scil.) "most deserving of the buUa,". 
i. e. who ought to be accounted a mere boy, from your puerile simpli- 
city and inexperience, vnv'tot yi^Mv, The word bulla '^tq^vIj denoted 
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a circular plate or boas of metal, i so called from its resemblance in form 
to a bubble floating upon water. Bright studs of this description were 
used to adorn the sword-belt {aurea buUis eingiUa, JBn. 9. 359). An- 
other use of them was in doors, the parts of which were fastened to- 
gether by brass-headed, or even by gold-headed nails. We most fre- 
quently read, however, of buUcs as ornaments suspended from the necks 
of children, and worn especially by the sons of the noble and wealthy. 
Such a youth is called hceres bvUaPut (Sat. 14. 4.) The bulla was 
worn by children of both sexes as a token of paternal affection and 
a sign of high birth. Instead of the buUa of gold, boys of inferior rank, 
including the children of freedmen, wore only a piece of leather. On 
arriving at adolescence the btdla was laid aside, together with the prce- 
UxUit and it was often consecrated, on this occasion, to the Lares, or 
to some divinity. Many consider that the buUa was formed of a pecu- 
liar shape, in order to attract the gaze of the passenger, and avert 
urentes octdos. In the middle ages the word denoted a consecrated lump 
of gold, impressed generally with a seal ; hence buUa is used for a pope's 
*' bull :** later still, the idea of sanctity was lost, and the word came to 
indicate mere " bvUion" 

84. Veneres, " charms,'^ " attractions,'' " allurements." The mean- 
ing of the clause is. Don't you know how tempting another man's money 
is to the covetous? 

85. Vtdgo moveat, " would excite among the multitude." From 35 
to 119 Juvenal shows that the corruption of morals and the unrestrained 
indulgence in vices under which the empire was suffering, took their 
rise chiefly from a contempt for religion, which was induced by the 
superstitious and foolish theology that had emanated from the brain of 
poets, and was even now by the uninformed rabble {vulgd) held up to 
ridicule. As long as religion was simple, men lived purely and right- 
eously ; but as soon as the imagination of poets deformed it by the ad- 
mixture of subtleties, fables, erroneous opinions of nature, of life, of 
morals, and by polytheism, men sunk down from the virtuous habits of 
their ancestors to impiety and crime. The poet, therefore, severely 
ridicules the inventions of the poets touching religion. 

36. Quum exigis, Ac. " When you require from any one that he 
should not commit perjury, and should consider, that in any temples 
and crimsoned altar, there is some power of deity." — Even the com- 
monalty laughed at any one who thought that the gods would punish the 
peijurer. — Rubenti, ** red" either with fire, or with the blood of victims. 

88. Quondam hoc indigence, Ac. A pleasant description of the golden 
age, in which the religion of the Ausdnes, and therefore the Aborigines 
and Latins was very simple, comprehending no deities save Saturn, 
Janus, Plcus, and Faunus, until the Greek mythology was imported. — 
Quondam, soil, in the golden B-gQi-^IndigHnce, the ancient inhabitants 
of Latium, "the Aborigines," who were not only lyx''V*** ^^* *^80 
auri^^ont, avS-sytnTs. — Hoc more, scil. in simplicity, good faith, and 
sanctity of life. 

39. Surrexi — Satumus, Ac. Saturn, after his expulsion from his 
kingdom by Jupiter, taught mankind the art of husbandry. This fable 
is founded, probably, on the fall of man, and his doom to till the ground. 
Some derive the name Satumus a satione, 

40. Schurfleisch commends the reading of some MSS., Satumus 
fugiens, et erat virguneula Juno, accounting for the various readings, 

by supposing that Lacunce occurred in the more ancient copies, which 
were filled up by the grammarians as their fancy dictated, Ruperti con- 
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aiders that there should not he foM stops in lines 41, 45, 49 and 50 .* and 
the sentence from prandebat {4tQ) to pondere (49), inclusiye, should he 
enclosed in a parenthesis, in order that the following words should de- 
pend on tune qutim, (40). — Tunc quum, &c. i. e. before Jupiter had 
married Juno. The latter was Saturn's eldest child. 

41. Privahts, Brittanicus conjectures ^m<etm«; compare Claudian, 
'* Talis ab Idceis primcBvus Jupiter antris PossesH stetit arce poli." 
Burmann thought privcUua corrupt, because when Jupiter was hut a 
little boy in the Idsean caves he could scarcely be called so. He pro- 
posed to read, et vagiret adhuc. Burmann the younger, conjectured nutri- 
tus or lactatus. But Heinecke says that the word is not to be pressed 
too closely, for the poet only means that Jupiter was not inyested with 
sovereign authority. — IdoBis antris, his mother Rhea concealed Jupiter 
in a cave of Mount Ida in Crete, that Saturn might not devour him, 
as he was bound to do, by his compact with Titan his brother. There 
was another Ida in Phrygia. 

42. Nulla super nuhes, dec. i. e. there were no such idle stories as we 
hear now, of the magnificent repasts of the divinities. 

43. Puer, Ganymede, son of Tros, and brother to Ilus and Assaracos. 
He was carried up to heaven by an eagle {Jove*s minister, Hor.) to be 
cup-bearer (tivtj^its) to the gods. The true narrative is as follows : — 
Tros, king of Troy, having made several conquests over the neighbouring 
nations, sent his son Ganymede, accompanied by some of his friends, 
into Lydia, to off^r sacrifices in a temple consecrated to Jupiter. Tan- 
talus, not knowing the king of Troy's intention, took these persons for 
spies, and having seized the young Ganymede, imprisoned him. tie is 
said to have died in prison of grief at the insult offered him. Another 
account makes Tantalus to have kept him at his court to ofi&ciate as 
cup-bearer ; and as Tantalus was reputed the son of Jupiter, he may 
have taken the surname of Jupiter himself. The eagle may denote 
the untimely death of the young prince, and the swiftness, with which 
the short course of his life had passed away. Herodian, however, says 
that Ganymede was slain by his brother in some remote place, who 
afterwards decreed divine honours to him, giving out, that Jupiter had 
carried him away. — R. P. Knight has the following remarks in a work 
of his. " The fable of Ganymede, the cup-bearer of Jupiter, seems to 
have arisen from some symbolical composition, at first misunderstood, 
and afterwards misrepresented, in poetical fiction; for the lines in the 
Iliad, alluding to it, are spurious ; and according to Pindar, the most 
orthodox perhaps of all the poets, Ganymede was not the son of Lao- 
medon [which many assert], but a mighty genius or deity, who regulated 
or caused the ovei^owings of the Nile by the motion of his feet. His 
being therefore the cup-bearer of Jupiter, means no more than that he 
was the distributor of the waters between heaven and earth, and con- 
sequently a distinct personification of that attribute of the supreme 
God, which is otherwise signified by the epithet, Pluvius, Hence he is 
only another modification of the same personification, as Attis, Adonis, 
and Bacchus, who are all occasionally represented as holding the cup 
or patera; which is aUo given, with the comueopioB, to their subordi- 
nate emanations, the local genii, of which many small figures in brass 
are extant." — Herctdis uxor, soil. Hebe, the goddess of youth, and 
Juno's daughter. 

44. Et jam, dec. Rupert! states, that not one of the commentators 
understands this most difficult passage ; of which, he gives the following 
interpretation : — ". When neither the Trojan youth acted as cup-bearer 
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nor the loyelv spouse of Hercules, [sell, ad cyathos iietit] and Vuldaa 
from the Liparsean workshop, wiping his black arms (previously to his 
handing the poetda to the gods), after the nectar had now been drained 
^out of the CratEres, into the cyathi or small poeula)" For Juvenal 
alludes to the passage in II. I. 597, seqq. " He also," Ruperti pro- 
ceeds, " marks the great difference between the three cup-bearers, two 
of whom, Ganymede and Hebe, were most beautiful, and one; Vulcan, 
deformed, and blackened with smoke. But this explanation of the 
words siceata neetare is very harsh, and the vulgar lection seems to 
require some emendation. I used to think that we should read nee 
jam, (or rather autjanif as in line 50,) ticcaio neciare tdfidens Braxihia 
Vidcanutt i. e. ' and Vulcan acted, not as cup-bearer (scil. ad cyathos 
erat), stretching forward his arms (scil. to reach the cups to the gods), 
after the nectar had been drained (into the small cups)." Heinecke 
condemns Ruperti's conjecture, and exhibits in his note a total igno- 
rance of Ruperti's meaning. Another conjecture of the latter com- 
mentator, if adopted, would remove all difficulty ; he proposes libato 
neetare, "after having previously tasted the nectar;" according to this, 
Vulcan was not only cup-bearer but prceguBtator, Dr Stocker has the 
following remarks : — It will be best to content ourselves with the most 
simple exposition : that ' after the nectar had been all drained from the 
bowl, Vulcan wiped his arms, black from his Liparsean workshop.' To 
throw the greater ridicule over these celestial compotations, and to 
make, at the same time, the widest contrast between Vulcan and the 
fair cup-bearer just mentioned, the former is represented as coming hot 
f^om the forge, and not even having the good manners to make himself 
decent and tidy, till the banquet and his services were over. He did 
then make himself so far comfortable as to rub the sweat and soot off 
his bare arms, but not till then." Others explain, " Vulcan after 
drinking nectar in heaven, and after having wiped his arms, had not 
yet returned to his Liparsean workshop." Others, " Vulcan wiping his 
arms, was not reclining at the table of the gods and drinking nectar." 
Others, " Vulcan was not yet the deities' workman, who now arises after 
the removal of the banquets, and of the table where he drained the nectar, 
washing his hands either with water, or wetting his hands with the nec- 
tar that was drunk ( ! )" Others, ** Vulcan in his LiparsBan worksh(^ had 
not yet wiped from his mouth, with his black arm, the nectar he had 
drunk." Achaintre's interpretation, which Dr Stocker has adopted, seems 
decidedly the best. The ancient scholiast notes; etiam ex aieeaie facw- 
lento aut liquefacta, whence Schurzfl conjectures, that he read saceato, 
glosses of which are saeeo, exprimo de colo, for anciently wine was kept 
in skins, — He considers then the passage to mean, " nor was there a 
Vulcan anointing his arms, sooty from his Liparsean workshop, with the 
lees of nectar," {tanquam oleo aliquid.) — Tahema, the workshop of 
Vulcan and the Cyclopes, is placed by the poets in those regions where 
volcanoes exist, particularly ^tna, Lemnos, the JEokistn or Vuleanian 
isles, seven in number near Sicily, and especially the largest of them 
called Lipara. 

46. Prandehat sibi, '* dined by himself." A severe satire on Pagam 
Polytheism. The heathen deities amounted to more than thirty thou- 
sand. Gifford says that Juvenal particularly alludes to the frequent 
apotheoses of the Caesars, to which the base herd of Romans ■uccumbed. 

47. Sidera, " The realms of heaven," metonymy ; or, perhaps taken 
in its proper signification, since frequently deified persons were identi- 
fied with some star, or constellation. 
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48. mUerum, Ac, " pressed wretched Atlas with a lighter load/' he 
was " wretched/' on accoant of the enormoas burden.. 

49. The poets had not yet contrived the fiction of Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, casting lots for the empire of the universe. — Nandum, dsc. 
** Not yet had any one (Neptune, soil.) obtained by lot the fatal empire 
of the deep (i. e. the empire of the fatal deep), or had grim Pluto with 
his Sicilian spouse obtained (his empire).'* It is the empire of the sea 
alone that is triste (not that of the in/eri), on account of the storms of 
the ocean which cause great havoc. — Torvtu PluUm. 'Atlnt J^iuikixn 
rT Ha/iaf T»f. TcSm»» xni t% fifcrot^t Btm 7;^Burr»s ttv-anrmv. Hom. II. 

9. 158, 169. — Siculd eonjuge, Proserpine, who was bom in Sicily, and 
carried off by Pluto near Henna, whence she k called Menncsa, 

51. The poets likewise had not yet invented the ridiculous fables re- 
specting the lower world and the punishments there, the wheel of Ixion, 
the Furies, the large stone which Sisyphus had to roll up the hill, the 
vulture which fed on the liver of Tityus and Prometheus, dsc. 

52. Begibui, Pluto, Minos, ^acus, Rhadamanthus, and Triptolemus. 
There was no need of these judges, since crimes were not even known, 
much less perpetrated, such things came not into the minds of men 
whose life and religion were most simple. 

53. Improbita$. ** Dishonesty was wonderful," " almost unheard of in 
that age," just as honesty is now, see verse 61 . — Illo cbvo, the golden age. 

54. Piandum, ** deserving of punishment." — Nefat, " sin/' Any 
deficiency of respect towards one's elders was a capital offence. 

66, Si juvenit, <bc. " If a youth had not risen up before an old per- 
son." Compare, ** thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour 
the face of the old man," Leviticus xix. 82. 

56. Bar^to cuteunque, ** to any one with a beard," not only to a 
vir, but even to a juvenis, who had merely the " down" of youth upon 
Us cheek, see line 59. — Puer, understand adsurrexerat, — Licet, &c. 
" though he may see at his home more strawberries and larger heaps of 
acorns," i. e. though the puer were much richer than the barhaiw. 
The riches of the people in those days consisted in strawberries, acorns, 
and such like. Some MSS. read arua, others /arra, which is preferred 
by Achaintre, quia/ragorum acervtu, non custodiri possit, 

58. Tarn venerabUe, dtc. " So engaging of respect was it to be senior 
by four years, and so equal was the first down to venerable old age." 
The chin's first down and the hoary locks of age were treated with like 
deference by their respective juniors. — Lanugo, UvXa^ 

60. Infidetur, " deny having received." 

61. Si reddat, dec. " If he restore the old leathern bag with all its 
rusty coin, [it is considered] portentously strange fidelity, and deserving 
of (insertien in) the Etruscan records, and which ought also to be ex- 
piated by a lamb crowned with garlands." — Vetereniy as being long in his 
keeping. — JSrugine, this word is employed to show that he had not made 
use of the coin, although he had it so long in his possession. It conse- 
quently was covered with rust. JErUgo properly is ** the rust of brass/' 
ruhigo or rohigo, " the rust of iron," Us fiin^»», — 62. Tuicit libellis. 
The arts of divination, which were practised by the Pelasgians, came 
to Rome through Tuscany. The marvellous events of the year were 
registered by the soothsayers in their <' records," that they might be 
duly expiated, if they portended divine displeasure. Another mode of 
explaining the passage is " requiring that the sacred books should be 
consulted ;" this was always done upon the occurrence of any porten** 

O 
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tous event or miracle ; the libeUU, in this case, are the SibyUine 
books of Tarquin. 

64. Egregium sanetwmque virum, ''an eminently good and pious 
man." — Bimembri hoe nwnstrwn, &o. ** 1 esteem this extraordinary 
phenomenon (soil, the virum) equal to a child with double limbs, or to 
fishes found under the wondering plough, and to a mule with foal." — 
Bimembri may also be rendered ** half man and half beast/' as the 
Centaurs {nubigewB bimembres), the Minotaur, dsc. — Miranti, this word 
enhances the greatness of the prodigy ; the very plough wondered at it. 
Other editions exhibit mirandis, agreeing with piscibw. Achaintre 
• reads liranti, " forming the furrow." The reading mirandis is objec- 
tionable, " tion enim pisees sunt mirandi, sed mirandum est, quod tub 
aratro inventi sunt" Ruperti. The hiatus after ptiero is to be re- 
marked. Some insert jam after mirarUi to support the metre, but it 
is not necessary, as our author has many instances of hiatus like the 
present. — FcbIcb, it would be better to translate this '' which has foaled." 
We may also observe that the shortening of o in verbs, as here in com- 
par5, is contrary to Virgil's usage. 

6t. Tamquam, Ac. Comp. Livy, 1. 31., Ac, 

68. Examenve^ Ac. '* Or as though a swarm of bees in a long cluster 
(/3«Tf£^M, Horn. II. ^ 80.) had settled on the roof of a temple." This 
was esteemed a bad omen. 

69. Tamqttam, Ac. " As though a river flowed into the ocean, with 
its rolling waters of a strange appearance, and one that rushed furiously 
with a torrent of milJiL" As most commentators make gurgitibus miris 
refer to those rivers which were fabled to run with blood, these words 
plainly cannot apply to the same river as that to which lactis vortice 
alludes. It would be better therefore to read, with Jacobs, aut lactit: 
but would it not do as well to make torrent a substantive I for mirit 
Schrseder proposed niveis or nigrU; Jacobs conjectured mbrit. We 
may render miris ** portentous," the whiteness and redness of streams 
were owing to the soil over which they flowed being white, chalky, or 
red. Grangeus, however, thinks that mirit gurgitibut expresses the 
great violence of the waters, and not the colour. 

71. Jntercepta (etse), " have been prevented from coming to your 
hands." — Decern testertia, £80. 14. 7. 

72. Bit centum {tettertia), £1614. 11. 8. 

73. Areana, " secretly entrusted te him," given him without wit- 
ness." — Majorem, Ac. ** And what if a third lost a sum larger than 
that, which the cavity of a capacious strong box had hardly contained?" 

76. Tam facile et pronum ett, " so easy and ready it is." 
76. Si mortality Ac. " if a fellow-mortal do not know that same." 
So prone are mortals to despise the gods who are witnesses ^f all their 
actions ; if they can but hide them from the eyes of men. — Adtpice. 
Ac. " see with what earnestness of tone he (your friend) denies (the 
deposit), what steadiness or unblushing firmness there is in his studied, 
or disguised, look." 

78. Tarpeiaque fulmina, *'and by the thunderbolts of CapitoUne 
Jove." 

79. Martit frameamt " the javelin of Mars." The framea was a 
spear used by the Germans, the iron head of which was short and nar- 
row but very sharp. The Germans used it with great effect, either as 
a laace or a pike ; they gave to each youth a framea and a shield on 
coming of age. Isidorus and Augustine say, that it was a sword. The 
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word, however, is nadoubtedlj Grerman. — Cirrhm, Apollo was wor- 
shipped at Cirrha, in Phocis, near the foot of Parnassus, and not far 
from Delphi, of which it was the port. Hence he is called DeUut 
Votes, Virg. — VcUes is the Greek ftAvrtf. 

80. Per calamos, &c. *' by the arrows and the quiver of the huntress- 
maiden," scil. Diana, *A^r%fu$ mir^Tt^m. 

81. JEgcBh " of the ^gean sea," {maris). Neptune's chief residence 
was in the i£gean, which was so named after jEgetu, king of Athens* 
(the fiather of Theseus) who drowned himself therein. Others derive 
the epithet from JEgas, a town of Eubcea ; others from the number of 
islands which it contains, and which appear above the sea as aTytit 
** goats ;" others from ^gea, a queen of the Amazons. The modem 
name of this sea is Archipel&go, which is a modern Greek word. There 
is some doubt whether the original ntodem term was Egio Pelago (a 
corruption of JEgeum pelagus), or Agio Pelago (from the sanctity of 
the monasteries on Mount Athos, and in the island). It is well known 
that the vulgar derivation, a^x,^ and ^ixayat is completely erroneous.— 
Tridentem. The trident was an attribute of Nereus as well as Neptune, 
(Virg. ^n. 2. 418); also of the Tritons. It was originally a "three- 
pronged" goad (hence stimulus is understood to it), used to incite 
horses to greater swiftness. Neptune was supposed to be armed with 
it when he drove his chariot, and it thus became his usual attribute, 
perhaps with an allusion also to the use of the same instrument in 
harpooning fish ; whence it is called i^h^ixu ft.nx»*n, ^sch. s. c. t. 

82. Herculis Areus, ** Hercules' bow and arrows" dipped in the 
blood of the Lemsean Hydra, without which, the Fates had decreed, 
Troy could not be captured. Hercules bequeathed them to Philocte- 
tes. — Minerva was called PaUas either from *' brandishing" (r«xxwv) 
the spear, or from having slain the giant Pallas. 

63. Quidquid, dec. " And all the weapons which the arsenals oi 
heaven contain." 

84. Comedam, dec. " may I eat, he says, the lamented head of my 
son, boiled and soused in the vinegar of Egypt," if I speak falsely, 
—equivalent to saying, " may I be a second Thyestes." — Sinciput is 
here used for the whole head, although properly it is half of the head 
(qu. semieaput)f or perhaps ** the forehead." — Phario. Pharos was a little 
island of Egypt, close to Alexandria, now united to the continent by 
alluvial deposit ; but the name is often employed to signify the whole 
country. Egyptian vinegar, as it appears from several passages, was 
in high estimation. 

86—119. The poet now tells us why it is that numbers do not hesi- 
tate to commit peijury. — Sunt in Fortunm, " some there are who rank 
all things among the chances of fortune, viz, the Epicureans. 

87. ifoveri, *• is governed." 

88. Naturd volvente vices. " Nature rolling on the changes," ** di- 
recting the Yicissxtudes." 

89. Altaria tanguwt. Persons touched the altars when praying and 
swearing. Those who believed in the existence of no deity, and those 
who, like the Epicureans, thought that they took no interest in human 
aflkirs, could not feel any terror {intrepidi) in committing peijury; but 
(90, 90) there is another class of persons who do believe, both in the 
existence of the gods, and also in their providence, but who peijure 
themselves likewise, laying at the same time " a flattenng unction to 
their souls, (92, Ac.) 

91. Ita {loquitur) secum, '* thus soliloquizes." 
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93. Deeemat, Ac. " Let Isis decree whateTor she will respecting my 
person, let her eren strike mj eyes with her angry sistrum" i. e. with 
her siitrum in her wrath. The worship of Isis was introduced into 
Italy from Egypt. It was thought that this goddess inflicted hlindness 
upon those who were guilty of perjury. Great numhers of blind per- 
sons, we are told, were, and are, to be found in Egypt ; and their blind- 
ness was, by the superstitious attributed to Isis, instead of their natural 
causes, namely, the nitrous quality of the air, the typhons or whirlwinds 
and the drifting sand. — The tistrum (ntrr^tv) was a mystical instru- 
ment of music, used by the ancient Egyptians in their ceremonies, 
and especially in the worship of Isis. It was held in the right hand, 
and shaken, from which circumstance it derired its jiame (from rtUn 
conetUere), Its shape could not be well described without a wood-cut, 
which may be seen in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities. Apuleius describes it as a bronze rattle (cbreum crepitacu- 
lum), consisting of a narrow plate curved like a sword-belt {bcdteus), 
through which passed a few rods, which rendered a loud shrill sound. 
He says that these instruments were sometimes made of silver, or even 
of gold. He also seems to intimate, that the shakes were three to- 
gether {tergeminot ictus [rather jaietut]), which would make a sort of 
rude music. 

94. Dummddo, &c, ** provided that, even blind, I may retain," &c. 

95. Vomicm putre$, " malignant imposthumes." Here we are told 
of ether punishments inflicted by the gods on perjurers. 

96. Tantif " of such consequence," that a person would not rather 
have them and be rich, than be without them and be poor? — Ziocupli- 
tern, " if attended by wealth," or as others explain, " which is a frequent 
concomitant of wealth. 

97. Ladas, i. e. even a man so swift of foot as Ladas was, who won 
the prize in running at the Olympic games in the .time of Alexander the 
Great. — Si non, 6lc, i. e. if he is in his senses. — Anticyra, *Ayri»t^« 
(properly 'AvrUtffat i. e. "opposite to Cirrha"), was the name of two 
maritime towns, one in Phocis, on the Crisssean gulf, the other in 
Phthiotis, on the Maliac gulf. Both places produced hellebore, which 
was in great repute as a cure for insanity. Horace in his satires (b.2.) 
is thought to allude to three AnticyrcUt but this is an error, for he 
speaks of a head so insane as not to be cured by the produce of three 
Anticyras, even if there were three, instead of two. 

98. Archigene, i. e. some physician to bleed him. Archigenes was a 
physician of considerable eminence, highly commended by Galen ; he 
Ifrrote some treatises which are now lost. — Q^id enim, Ac, of what ad- 
vantage to Ladas was it to conquer in the race, if, notwithstanding, he 
had nothing to eat ? — Quid prcestat, ** of what avail to'him is," Ac. 

99. £t esurienst A>c. "and (of what avail to him is) the branch 
of the Pissean olive-crown, if fraught with hunger?" The Olympic 
games were celebrated every fifth year, in an extensive plain, on the banks 
of the Alpheus, between Elis and Pisa, The prize was an olive chaplet ; 
but the victors received other gifts besides, and almost divine honours. 
Yet neither their honours nor prizes defended them from poverty's ap- 
proach. The learner will recollect that it is the perjurer who speaks 
fros^92 to 105. 

^% Ut, "although."— Lento, "slow." 
ci^^Ol. Si eurant, Ac, " If, therefore, they take care to punish all the 
guilty, when will they reach me ?" 

102. ExorabUe, " persuasible," "in yielding mood." . , 
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103. Sis, " such perjuries as these," scil. such as are not committed 
out of contempt for the deity, but for the peijurer's personal benefit. 
Or his may be "faults like these/' (soil. cUiietis) namely peijuries. 
The speaker thinks that as peijuries, though so numerous, are so seldom 
Tisited by outward pimishment, the deity generally passes them over. 

104. Diverse fato, "with different fate." Romulus, by fratricide, 
gained a diadem ; others have been crucified for the perpetration of the 
same crime. Or allusion may be made to Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, 
who was betrayed by his butler, and crucified, while the traitor received 
his crown. 

105. Crwem. The punishment of crucifixion was abolished by Con- 
stantino, A. D. 325. 

106. Sic animum, &o, "In such a way do they strengthen their 
soul, when terrified with apprehension arising from some dreadfhl 
crime." 

107. Tunc te, 4ec. ** Then he takes the lead of you, as you summon 
him to the sacred shrines, nay, he is ready even to drag you thither, 
(or, even if unassailed by you) and plague you heartily with vitupera- 
tion." — Ad sacra ddubra vocantem, namely, that he may ,take his 
oath. — UUro, the meaning which we have given to this word, viz., 
" even," seems best to suit the passage ; it might also be rendered 
" contrary to expectation." It is the ablative of the old word idler, i 
iri^mp, and properly signifies ** that which is beyond." 

109. Nam quum, (fee. " For when excessive hardihood attends a bad 
eause, it is believed by many to be confidence in honesty. 

110. Mimum agit iUe, &c, " He acts such a farce as that run*away 
slave, the buffoon of the facetious" or "ludicrous Catullus." — Urbani, 
Emesti gives the following definition of Urbaniias, ** Urbanitas is 
that excellent quality of the mind and disposition, whereby, as men that 
received a liberal education in a city, we can pronounce our judgment 
on all matters with elegance, and are led not to say or do anything out 
of place or absurd, but with an appearance of grace and freedom. This 
urbanitas pervades our whole conduct, life, langyage, and manners. 
Hence urbanus signifies " elegant" in every judgment, word and deed, 
and is opposed to imperltus or absdnus, as »rrir«f to i/ut^g among the 
Stoics. Then it signified one who lived constantly at Rome, either do- 
ing nothing, or pleading in the forum, &c. From this it came to mean 
" Sicetious," " witty," as people were wont to become who lived in the 
city with little or nothing to employ them ; whence at length it was 
used to express seurra, " a buffoon." — CatuUi, This is not Valerius 
Catullus the poet, but Lutatius Catullus, who wrote a species of play 
called " the Phasma" or " Spectre," in which there was the character 
of a buffoon, who ran away from his master, after having cheated him, 
and then provoked him, that he might be brought to swear himself off, 
cheerfhlly proposing thus to be perjured. 

112. lit Stentora, Ao, " So loudly that you could well outdo Sten- 
tor." 2rirr«^« ;^«A,»i0^«My, Sg r««'«9 mvt^wa^)^^ »f»f StWu ^tvnfmofra, 
Hom. II. i, 785. 

113. 'O T 7/3^«;^i ;^«X»i«r "A^ng t^^»* V Intk^t^-** l^i»x»9 4 hneixtXiH 
avi^tg U it§Xifiif, XI. i, 869. 

114. Jupiter, Ziig (l^mi^g o:* I(»m9 rafiMg, the avenger of perjury is 
here meant. 

115. Vel marmoreus, &q, " Even though thou art of marble or of 
brass." A sarcasm on the stupidity of men in worshipping marble and 
brass as gods. — Aut cur, dec. " or why do we open the paper and offer 
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apon thy bUxing altar the holy incense, and the seyered liyer of a calf, 
and the white caul of a pig V* The ancients expected blessings from 
their (laities oat of gratitude for vows and oblations, and not from a 
feeling of benevolence. And they took good care, also, in their prayers 
to remind the gods of all their costly offerings to them. — Carbonet i. e. 
the altar on which the coals were placed. — Pia, because it testifies 
piety towards heaven. — Sectum, ** cut out" from the inside of the calf; 
or, as some explain, ** cut up," into small pieces that it might be burned 
more easily. — Alba, either "white** from the quantity of fat, or the 
phrase may mean ''the caul of a white yig"-~r Omentum properly de- 
noted the thin membrane which enfolds the intestines, then it signified 
the bowels, and lastly ** the fat,*' as, perhaps, in the present passage, 
and as ttfir^n or ^n/iif in Hom. II. t, 460. 

118. Ut video, Ac. *' As far as I see, no difference is to be observed 
between," die. Vagellius was a very great fool, but nevertheless had 
the honour of a statue. The ancient Scholium on the passage is " qui, 
%U vos, stultisnmus aecepit tiatuam" Perhaps the person intended is 
Vagellius of Mutina, a bombastic declaimer, who is stated to have been 
blessed with a eor mwtinHm in xvi» 23. Many read BaihyUi, not JBa- 
thyUtis the pantomimist, but a youth of Samos, by whose beauty 
Anacreon and Polycrates were captivated, and whose statue was dedi- 
cated by the latter, in the temple of Juno, at Samos. — Some MSS. 
have JBatili which approaches to the Greek fidrmXtt, a personal name» 
but applied by reason of the individual*s effeminacy, to every mean and 
imbecile character. 

120. Aeeipe, &c. " Hear now (Calvinus) what consolation on the 
other hand a person can offer, one too who has read neither the Cynics, 
nor the tenets of the Stoic who differs from the Cynics merely in the 
fashion of a tunic ; one who does not venerate Epicurus, enjoying in 
cheerfiil content the plants of a small garden.'* The consolation, says 
Juvenal, that I will give you is taken from a common sense view of 
your case, nor is there any need of philosophical arguments to comfort 
you for the inconsiderable loss of ten sestertia. 

122. A eynicis tunica distantia, AntisthSnes was the founder of 
the Cynic sect, and Zeno of the Stoic, which was in fact but a branch 
of the Cynic, — as the two agreed for the most part in point of morals, 
the chief difference between them in morality being, that the Cynics 
disdained the cultivation of nature, the Stoics affected to rise above it. 
The latter sect received its name from ^rtk ** the Porch," where Zeno 
kept his school. In their dress the two sects differed. Both used the 
paUium, but underneath this the Stoics wore a tunic, the Cynics only 
waistcoats, whence the latter were called kxirvns. — Epicurm was bom 
at Gargettus in Attica, and died, b.o. 270, in his seventy-second year. 
According to him the summum bonum was that pleasure which arises 
from the consciousness of virtue. Four charges are brought against 
this philosopher ; 1. that he superseded all religious principles by re- 
moving the gods from the care and control of the world ; 2. that if he 
acknowledged their existence, it was only in conformity to popular pre- 
judice, since, according to his system, nothing exists in nature but 
material atoms ; 3. he discovered great insolence in the disrespect with 
which he treated the memory of former philosophers, and the characters 
and persons of his contemporaries ; 4. both he and his disciples were 
addicted to the grossest sensuality. Zeno, Cicero, Plutarch, Galen, 
and a long train of christian Fathers more or less confirm these accu- 
sations. The first charge certainly admits of no refutiltion, but with 
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regard to the second, it does not appear that he entirely denied the 
existence of superior powers, although his misconceptions with respect 
to mechanical motion, and the nature of divine happiness, led him to 
devest the deity of some of his primary attributes. The other charges 
against him seem scarcely compatible with his general character ; but 
his successors perverted his doctrines, and ran into the most fearful 
sensuality. — 123. Stispidt, This verb denotes admiration, with a sense 
of one's own inferiority to the object admired : Revereor denotes silent 
admiration : Admlror admiration with evident emotion. — Hortx, Kpicu* 
rus was the first who introduced the fashion of having gardens to town- 
houses. 

124. Dubii cegri, " the dangerously sick.*' 

125. TUf dec. Tours is not a desperate case, you need not fear to be 
bled eren by the apprentice of a second-rate practitioner. So I am 
sufficient to console you, although no great philosopher like Epicurus — 
a little common sense is what I shall employ. 

126. Taan detesiabUe factumt soil, as that which your false fHend was 
guilty of towards you. 

127. Neepugnis, Ac. " I forbid you neither to beat your breast with 
your fists, nor violently to smite your face with the palm of your hand," 
i. e. to exhibit all the signs of frantic grief. 

129. Q,uando quicUm, dec. " Since, when a loss has been sustained, 
the door must be shut, and since money (i. e. the loss of money) is 
lamented with more earnest grief, with more thorough disorder of a 
family than even the death of some of its members," because in the 
case of a death one may be a gainer. It is still the practice to close 
the doors and windows of the house as an emblem of deep mourning. 

132. In hoc easuy soil, in the " case" of lost money. — Vestem dedu" 
cere summcun, dec. " so as to be satisfied with merely stripping down 
the upper part of the garment (without tearing it), and to hurt the eyes 
by forcing out a tear." Persons who have sustained a loss in moneys 
matters do not counterfeit grief ; they tear their garments, which was a 
sign of genuine affliction. The reading deducere occurs in many MSS., 
and is to be interpreted thus " dUtraJiere tantum, pectoris nudandi 
ptagendiqtie causa" but the present reading is preferable. — Humore 
eoaetOt Comp, Luc. ian^vatf lT/rX«0'r*y. 

134. Veris, " genuine." 

135. SimUi quergld, ** complaint similar to your own," namely, the 
retention of a deposit by a false friend. 

136. Sit decies, <bc. " If, after their bonds have been read over ten 
times, and in different places, they assert that the signature of the in- 
valid deed is a forgery, whom even their own hand- writing convicts, and 
also that yaluable gem, the Sardonyx (their seal), which is safely kept 
in an ivory casket, do you think, O silly man, that you are to be ex- 
cepted from the common lot of humanity?" 

137. lAgnif literally, " of their wooden tablet." 

139. SardonychuSf MSS. have different readings, Sardonyehes, Sar- 
donyehis, Sardonychum, Achaintre affirms that no MSS. read Sar- 
donyehtiSt which Ruperti has restored, although he acknowledges Juvenal 
is the only author who used the form. 

139. LoeiUis ebumis. Hence we may infer that the practice of per* 
jury was not confined to the lower orders. 

140. Delidas! may also be rendered "ridiculous stuff." Manso 
would read Ten* et delidas, and explain the latter word " thy money 
which was a source of delight to thee." The meaning then is, " do you 
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imagine that you and jour property are beyond the oomrnon mUfortones 
of calamity, — with the sentiment compare Lnc. Demon, section 25. *a 
yi49it. fM9§t ipi^trm «'ar;^tiv Wftifuf. fttiiwm i^v «^vInv iftt^9. 
' 141. Q^i tu, dec. '* How are you the son of a white hen, while we are 
a wretched brood, hatched from eggs of eyil omenf i. e. how does it 
.happen that you are to be exempted from every mi8f<Hrtune, even fh>m 
your very birth, while we are exposed to the common fortune of man- 
kind. The origin of the proverbial expression employed in the text is 
uncertain ; perhaps it is deduced from the great care which a hen is 
observed to take in defending her yonng ; or, rather from the &ct that 
white hens are peculiarly barren, according to Columella. Some think 
that the allusion is to white being a lucky colour, and black an uolucky. 
Others think that the proverb arose fh>m the white hen which an eagle, 
that was flying over her, dropped into the lap of Livia Drusilla (Sueton.) 
Others, from Leda, who produced two eggs, from which came forth 
immortals and mortals. Ruperti thinks that allusion is made to the 
rarity of some bird, and that we ought to read qui iu gaJUnm JUius 
AfrcB, the African fowls were of great rarity, and consequently were 
very expensive : Comp Petron. section 93. Afiw volucres plaeent 
paiato quod non sunt faciles (soil, paratu). Hence he suspects that 
Africa cevis, was only another phrase for Phamissa or rara avit in terns 
nigro que timiUimo cyeno, (vi. 165.) Infelicibus avit, i. e. eggs of an 
ill-omened bird, such as a crow, owl, or raven. 

142. Not, drc. Many MSS. read not vilit populut, which Schurfl pre- 
fers comparing Herat.— iVo^ numerut tumut, et fruget contumere nafi. 
But the received text is plainly preferable, PuUi balancing gallinm, 

143. Mediocri bile ferendam, ** which should be born with moderate 
choler." 

144. Confer, Ac. With your loss " compare" those things which 
others encounter, namely ** the hired cut-throat," Ac. — Latro is hero 
used in the sense of ticariut. The latronet were originally hired mer- 
cenaries (from Xmr^ivv tervire) when the occasion for which they were 
required was over, being disbanded, they generally formed themselves 
into small bodies of banditti, and hence the secondary meaning of the 
term. 

145. Ineendia, Ac. " Conflagrations of houses raised by combustible 
materials, with treachery too, as the door is first enveloped in flame," 
i. e. sulphur and other combustibles were secretly {dolo) heaped against 
the door, which was to prevent the escape of the inmates. Perhaps the 
gate (janua) is mentioned, because it was most distant from whatever 
fires were in the mansion, and the &ct of its being on fire first, proved 
the conflagration to be the work of an incendiary. 

147. ToUunt, *' carry off;" Juvenal now speaks of those guilty of 
sacrilege. 

148. VenerandcB robiginit, "of venerable antiquity," here rohigo 
does not mean the rust of iron, but of brass, see 61. This antiquity 
gave the vessels a sacred character, independently of their being con- 
secrated and in the temple. 

149. Vona, ava^fittra, (hence we have potOat "fixed np," coming 
after.) The nations and kings who were allies of the Roman republic, 
often sent " crowns" and other presents, as oblations to Capitollne 
Jove ; for instance, Attains, and the leaders of the Carthaginians* 
Greeks, Syrians, Egyptians, Ac. It is probable that Juvenal in these 
lines alludes to some of the acts of incendiarism and sacrilege, of which 

ro was guilty. 
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150, Moie, soil, these valuable relics, — Minor exstai, Ac, " A petty 
temple-pilferer comes forth to scrape the thigh of a gilt Hercules, and 
Neptune's very face ; to peel from Castor, likewise, the leaf-gold." — 
Faciem, some image of Neptune, which had a beard of gold or silver. — 
BracUokm, wirakn, 

153. An dubiiet, &e. ** Can he hesitate to do so (scil. hrcteteolam 
4ueeref Ae.) who has been accustomed to melt down the Thunderer 
entire?" i. e. to melt down a whole statue of Jupiter. 

154. Artifices mereatoremque veneni, " the compounders and the pur- 
chaser of poison." Mercator does not. here signify the " Tender," but 
him who purchases it to poison another. We have the authority of 
Cicero for using the word in this. sense. 

155. Et dedueendum, dec. " Compare also the man who ought to be 
thrown into the sea wrapt in an ox-hide," he alludes to the parricide : 
the first who underwent this punishment was P. Malleolus, convicted of 
murdering his mother. We have elsewhere spoken of the punishment 
of parricides. 

157. ffcBc qtMta, dtc. " How small a portion is this of the crimes 
which Gallicus, prefect of the city, hears from the morning until day- 
light sets." Kutilius Gallicus Valens was prefect of the city, and chief 
magistrate of the poUce, in the reign of Domitian. — Lucifero, Luci/er, 
*Zu9^i^9t* was the morning star. The words of our author do not mean 
that Gallicus literally sat in court from the morning till evening ; but 
the phrase is used in a popular sense, namely» that he was continually 
hearing the most atrocious crimes. 

159. Ndsse volenti, " If you wish to become acquainted with." 

160. Una domus, that of Rutilius, as we might say "the Mansion 
house." Paueos consume dies, " spend a few days there," at Rutilius' 
house. 

162. Qtiis tumidum, dec. It is not a matter of greater wonder to 
see so many villains in Rome, than to see so many persons on the Alps 
with swollen throats. The drinking of snow-water was said to cause 
goitres among the inhabitants of the Alps. 

163. Aub quis in Meroe, dtc. " Or who, on Meroe's isle views with 
wonder a mother's breast larger than a chubby child?" Meroe was an 
island surrounded by the Nile, where the women were said to have 
enormous breasts. 

164. Ccerula, «bc. " Who is amazed at the German's sea-green eyes," 
die. see Hor. £pod. 16. 7. — Flavam, l^v^p. The Germans and Gauls 
had hair rather red than "yellow," {rufus, ^uffig, rather than Jlavus») 
This was partly natural, and partly the effect of art, as they coloured 
the hair with a composition like soap, called lye, which they made of 
tallow and ashes. The Roman ladies also were very fond of yellow and 
reddish hair, and used to colour theirs with ashes and gold dust. In 
later times they even purchased the Germans' hair, and wore it instead 
of their own. Procopius calls the Vandals, xt^****^^* 

165. Et madido, ie, ** And curling ringlets (comua) with dripping 
locks," madido, scil. with unguent. The Germans did not use curling- 
irons, as the Phrygians, or curl the hair at all ; but they coUeoted it into 
a kind of knot, rolling it into comua, ni^mrm, i. e. into knots or folds 
rising above the other, so as to resemble horns in shape. 

166. Nempe, ^. " No doubt because this custom is uniform with all." 

167. Ad (i. e. adversus) subitas Thracum volucres, ** to meet," or 
"to oppose the swift approach of the Thracian birds," the cranes, 
^hich are called Threicia by Ovid, and Strymonia by Virgil, trorj 

g2 
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StrymOf a river of Thrace. — Nubem ionoram, ** the noisy multitade/' 
like AfH. 

168. Pygmaut. The Pygmaei were a nation of dwarft, according to 
Pliny, in the extreme parte of India ; according to Homer, Mela, and 
Strabo, in Ethiopia; and according to others, in Scythia. They went 
mounted on goats and lambs, of proportionable stature, to make war against 
the cranes, which, at the approach of winter in Thrace, used to fly to the 
more genial climate of the Pygmseans. The fable of their small stature 
in thought to harei arisen from the etymology of the word, sell, wyfin 
or wuymf, which means eubitut, a length of eighteen inches. Achaintre 
considers that the fable was owing to the exaggerated accounts of travel- i 
lers, who, being in the part of Scythia that adjoined Laponia, and having J 
seen one or two of the Lapones, represented them to have been much 
shorter than they really were ; their height being four, feet in general. \ 
Aristotle locates the Pygmies on the banks of the Nile, and as the | 
cranes make their appearance there about the month of November, the j 
time at which the waters subside, and devour the corn sown on the 
lands, the whole fable may be explained by supposing them to have 

been none other than the Egyptians, and the term Pigmy not to refer 
to any diminutiveness of sise, but to the wiix**ty ^^ cvSnts of the Nile's 
rise. — ParviSt ** diminutive." 

169. ImpaTf "an unequal match for." 
171. Quatidre, " you would be convulsed." 

112. Quamquam. This word is totally out of pUce here, as it actu- 
ally, if translated, gives a meaning to the clause contrary to that which . 
must undoubtedly be taken. Juvenal says, that one would laugh 
heartily if he saw at Rome a conflict of such diminutive warriors as the 
Pygmies; bat that among the latter {iUie) no one would laugh, bbcavsx 
the frequency of such sights would remove in time every perception of 
the ludicrous. Therefore quorUam is better suited to the clause than 
qtumiquam, but it would not suit the metre. Jacobs conjectures 
qtiando, for qiiandoquidem. Perhaps, however, the whole line is 
spurious." 

174. NuUanef Ac, " So, then, (says Calvinus) will no punishment 
attend a perjured individual, and a fraud so iniquitous?" Granting, | 

then, that I am not to be astonished at the treachery I have met wi^, 
because of its frequency, am I to pass the matter over, and let such a 
piece of villany go unpunished?-— CopiteV, by Synecd., for the whole 
man, as «f^«Xff. So Hor. ** Tarn cart capitis" Od. 1. 24. 2. 

175 — 178. Ahreptum, 6tc. The poet's reply; his punishment would 
profit you nothing, the loss you have sustained would not be thereby i 

repaired. — Abreptum {esie), Ac. " Suppose this man to be dragged | 

away this moment in chains weightier than usual." 

178. Sospes, ** forthcoming," " to the fore," as we say. — Sed corpin'e 
truncOf dio. It is better to assign these words to Calvinus, " yet the 
least drop of blood from his mangled fnme will afford me enviable 
satisfaction ; yes, revenge is a blessing dearer than life itself." Others 
assign the words to Juvenal, and translate — " will afford you a satisfac- 
tion that will bring odium upon you." We can scarcely see how this 
could take place, — perhaps et would be preferable to at in line 180, but | 

at after sed is more indicative of emotion. 

181. £[oc is governed by dicunt or sentiuni. — Indocti, "the unin- 
itiated," "the unlearned," "those who are unacquainted with philoso* 
Dhy," ifta^tts. — Quorum, dec. "whose minds you may observe fired 
anger sometimes from imaginary, or. at least from trivial causes." 
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183. QaantvUacunqae cideo, "and thus/* or ''indeed, how little so- 
ever," Ac. 

184. Chrynpputy Ac. Such are not the precepts of Chryslppns, Ac. 
This celebrated philosopher was a stoio, and a disciple of CleanUies and 
Zeno. He was born at Soli, in Cilicia Campestris, and died b. c. 208, 
aged eighty-three. — Nee mite ThalStis Ingenium, " nor the mildly dis- 
posed Thales," one of the seyen sages of Greece, bom at Miletus in 
Ionia; died b.o. 548 in his ninety-sixth year. 

185. Dulci vieintts Hymettus, " who dwelt nigh sweet Hymettus ;" 
he means Socrates, the Athenian philosopher. Bymettus was a mount 
near Athens, and is called here dulcU, on account of the excellence of 
the honey which was abundantly produced there. 

186. Qui partem, Ac. " Who would not have giyen to his accuser a 
share of the hemlock which he took amid his injurious bonds," i. e. had 
his accuser repented of his conduct and wished to die with him, or in 
his stead, he would not, Ac. — ScBva, soil, on account of his innocence; 
we might render inter vincuLa ** in prison." — The three accusers of 
Socrates were Anytus, Lycon, and Melitus. 

187. Plurima felia, Ac. " Philosophy, that bestower of happiness, 
clears one gradually of most vices and errors ; first she teaches what is 
right." A preferable reading appears to be docens, " Philosophy gra- 
dually removes our vices, and all our casual errors, by first teaching us 
rectitude," 

189. Minuti et infirmi animi eodguiquet '* of a little, weak, and nar- 
row mind." 

191. Continuo sic coUige quod nemo, " At once infer this from the 
fact that no one," Ac. sic collige, scil. that revenge is the pleasure of a 
Uttle mind, 190. 

193. Evasisse (scil. m^ritas peenas), "have got off clear." 

194. Hahet, Ac. " Keeps in alarm, and lashes with a noiseless 
scourge their conscience, a torturer, shaking over them the secret 
lash." The ancient poets embodied the terrors of a guilty conscience 
under the name of '"E^niis or £v/«iyi^if , and armed them with a " scourge" 
and a goad. Hence the conscience is Bd^di flagellare and verherare, 

196. At, Ac. The tortures of the mind are much more severe than 
any tortures of the body. — Vehemens, "severe," "fierce," "stron^i;" 
the poena is noete, Ac, line 198. 

197. Coidicius, a very cruel man, a courtier of Nero; a different 
person, in Ruperti's opinion, from the Caedicius mentioned in 16, 46. 
— Rhadamanthus, king of Lycia, son of Jupiter and Europa, and brother 
of Minos. 

198. Suum, Ac. " To carry a witness innate in one's self within the 
breast." The witness, or accuser, is an evil conscience. 

199. This story is told at large in Herodotus (6. 86.) A Milesian 
had entrusted a sum of money to one Glaucus, a Spartan; after a time, 
the sons of the Milesian came to re-demand it ; Glaucus afSrmed that 
he had no recollection oi the circumstance, and sent them away. As 
soon as they were gone, he hastened to Delphi, to inquire whether 
he could safely foreswear the deposit. On hearing the answer of the 
priestess, the terrified Spartan sent for the young Milesians and re- 
stored them the money. 

200. Haud impunitwn, a Lit(ites, "that he would certainly be pun- 
ished at some future period, because he had even a doubt concerning 
the retention," Ac. — Jwejurando, Tmesis* 
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203, Et an,' Ac. " And whether Apollo would recommend this deed 
to him." 

204. Nan m<mhu$, "not from moral principle.*' — Et tamen, Ac. 
" And yet (i. e. notwithstanding that he returned the money) he proved 
jevery word of the sanctuary to be worthy of the temple, and perfectly 
true, by being destroyed, along with his offspring, and household, and 
relations, although descended Arom an ancient family;" or, "all his 
relatiyes, however remote their common ancestor." The words of the 
oracle were delivered from the "sanctuary," into which none might 
enter but the priestess (hence the word is from « priv. and i^ " to 
enter"); or, from the subterranean chamber {specus), over which the 
tripod of the Pythoness was placed. In the temple at Jerusalem, the 
Holy of Holies was the S£ivr§f. Jacobs reads Phmho for templo for 
qucBCunque rciiione verba vulg, lect. jungas, iemtu exttitit aut ineptut 
aut lanffuidus; nam atU vox adyti {ex adyto edita) quce templo digna 
apparel: aui vox digna tempU adyto, Neutrum tolerabUe. But the 
meaning is poenas dans probavit voeem adyti, i. e. oractdum, itafuitte 
ut exspectari par est, et voce templo mutissa. debet. 

208. Peecandi sola voluntas, ''the mere intention of committing 
crime." This passage comes nearer to the spirit of Christianity than 
perhaps any other to be found in the heathen writers. 

209. Cogitat, " meditates," " contrives," iriMu. 

210. Facti crimen habet, "brings upon himself," "is chargeable 
with the guilt of the crime actually perpetrated." — Cido, Ac. "well, 
tell me, then, what if he has accomplished his evil designs!" What 
punishment will you then esteem him deserving of, when the mere in- 
tention is so dreadfully visited upon him? 

211. Perpettta anxietas, Ac. " unceasing disquietude (is his portion), 
and abates not even at meal-time, while his jaws are destitute of mois- 
ture, as in a malady, and his food, which he can scarcely masticate, 
increases between his grinders." He becomes feverish from anxiety of 
mind, and his mouth becomes parched, in consequence of which he has 
no saliva to masticate and dilute the food, which thus remains in the 
jaws, and seems erescere inter molares, 

213. Sed, Ac. Herel. conjectures, with great elegance, setina, for sed 
vina. He remarks that the Setine and Albanian wines are mentioned 
together above line 33, 34, and that sed in the present passage has no 
meaning while vina without an epithet could not express the poets mean- 
ing, viz., that the most delicate and costly wines had no charm for him. 

214. Albani, Ac. " The costly and oldest Alban wine dissatisfies 
him." The Alban was in the third rank of Italian wines; the Setine 
being of the first, and the Falemian of the second rank. It received 
its name from the Mens Albanus, near the city, where it was produced. 

215. Ostendas, i. e. {si) ostendas {iUi) meliits {vinum). — Densissima 
ruga, Ac. "wrinkles without number are gathered on his brow, as 
though contracted by sour Falemian." The precise limits of the 
FcUemus ager are a subject of much controversy. The ager com- 
menced at the Pons Campanus, on the left hand of those journeying 
towards the Urbana Colonia of Sulla ; the Faustian vineyards (which 
constituted part of the Falemus €iger) commenced at a village about 
six miles firom Sinuessa, so that the whole district in question may be 
regarded as stitching from the Massio hills to the river Vultumus.— 
The densissima ruga was caused by mental anxiety. 

217. Indvlsit, " have granted him," " allowed him to enjoy." 
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219. ConUtiuo vtdet templum in aomnit, Ac. '' Instantly in his 
slumbers he sees the temple (where he committed the perjury) and the 
altars of the profaned divinity, and, what oppresses his soul with pangs 
beyond all else, your form also he beholds : your heaven-sent shade, 
larger, too, than life, appals the conscience-stricken wretch." Sctera 
might also mean " accursed;" but the ancients believed apparitions to 
be sacred ; and as fear magnifies its objects, they were always supposed 
to appear larger than the life, especially in solitude, at night, and 
in dreams. 

224. Exanimes, dsc. " Breathless with terror at even the first rum* 
bling of the skies," i. e. at the first peal of thunder. 

225. Non quaH, Ac. " As though the fire of Heaven, falls not 
chance-directed upon the earth, or from the violence of the blasts, but 
comes on a mission of wrath, and is fraught with retributive justice." — 
FortuUiis ignis, the Epicureans thought that the thunderbolt was for- 
tuitous ; compare ececi ignes, ^neid 4. 209. The student will observe 
that the penultima of fortuUtis is here short, though other writers have 
it long; thus Hor. ** Nee fortultum spemere cespitem" — Ventorum 
rabie, i. e. from the violence of the winds occasioning a collision of the 
clouds. — iratu8, i. e. sent by the deity in his wrath : thus iracunda 
fulminat Hor. Od. 1. 8. 40. — Judieet, some MSS. have vindieeL 

227. JUa nihil noeuit. " That storm (suppose) has done them no 
injury." 

228. Serena, " fair weather." 

229. LateriSf dpc. " Pain of the side, attended with a restless," or 
" sleepless fever." The pleurisy is meant. 

230. Missum, ibc. " They believe the malady to have been sent against 
their frames by the incensed divinity ; these (scil. the dolor lateris and 
the febris ) they esteem to be the stones and darts of the gods." Poignant 
diseases were believed to be sent by the arrows of Apollo and Diana. 
Plague, pestilence, and disease, no less than thunder and lightning, 
were reckoned among the weapons with which heayen's arsenals were 
furnished. 

280. Non, &o. They dare not offer a sacrifice for their recovery, as they 
are well aware that they have incurred the hostility of the gods. — Spon- 
dire saceUo, ** to tow to their chapel," i. e. to offer up in the chapel, Ac* 
SaceUum is a diminutive of saeer, and signifies a small place, consecrated 
to a god, containing an altar, and sometimes a statue of the god to 
whom it was dedicated. Festus completes the definition by stating 
that a saeellum never had a roof. It was therefore a sacred enclosure 
surrounded by a fence or wall to separate it from the profane ground 
around it, and answers to the Greek m^SfitXtt, The form of a saeeUum 
was sometimes square and sometimes round. Many Romans had pri- 
vate saeella on their own estates ; but the city of Rome contained a 
great number of public saeeUa, such as that of Caea, of Hercules in the 
Forum Boarium, of the Lares, of Nienia, of Pudicitia, and others. 

288. Cristam galli, '* A crested cock," a periphr&sis. It was cus- 
tomary, on recovery from illness, to offer a cock to iEsculapius. The 
ancients were led by superstition to seek remedies for numerous diseases 
from cocks. Pliny states that their entrails were most acceptable to 
the gods. He also says that the comb of a cock pounded, and applied 
to a doff, which had been bitten by another when rabid, was productive 
of good effect. Allusion, perhaps, may be made to the last sacrifice of 
Socrates. 
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284. Quid erUm, Ao. ** For what is it allowed goilty inralids to hope 
for?" What right hare the gailty to expect any favour from Heaven." 

235. Even the most inconsiderable victim, a cock, for example, is 
" more deserving of existence than thej." 

236 — 249. Juvenal now proceeds to give the last topic of consolation 
to Calvinus : — " The character of bad men/' says he, " is generally 
shifting and changeable," so that they go on in their career of crime; for 
they begin to bethink themselves of their misdeeds after the perpetra- 
tion of a crime, but when the opportunity occurs of committing another, 
their depraved nature impels them strongly to its commission. From 
this the poet infers, that the wicked man never ceases in his evil con- 
duct, until he is detected and brought to punishment. 

237. Superest eorutantia, '* they acquire permanent firmness," liter- 
ally " constancy (soil, in criminal conduct) remains to them;" or, '* they 
have a superabundant confidence. 

239. Tamen, Ac. " Yet their evil propensity, now fixed and immuta- 
ble, flies back to the practices which they had condemned," in their 
better moments ; or, damnaU>8 may be rendered, " deserving of repro- 
bation." 

240. Nam quis, Ac. " For who hath established for himself a limit 
of transgression?" 

242. Ejectiumf dkc. " The blush of shame which he has once banished 
from his brow of brass."' — AUritd, properly " rubbed," or "worn away," 
as marble or metals, where a hard and polished surface remains. 

244. Vabit, Ac. "Will get his feet into a snare," scil. which his 
crimes are laying for him. A metaphor from catching birds or beasts 
in traps or snares ; some take laqttiem to mean ** bonds," or " chains." 

245. Ntgrif d^. " He will be brought to feel the staple of a dungeon." 
— Uncus seems here to mean the staple to which a prisoner's chains 
were fixed. Others think that it means, as in Sat. 10. 66. the ** drag," 
or "hook," by which the bodies of malefactors were dragged about 
the streets after execution. 

246. Or, if he should escape the punishment of death, he shall be 
be banished to some "rocky island in the ^Egsean sea; Sat. 10. 170. — 
Seopulosque frequentes, dsc. " even those cliffs that are crowded with 
distinguished exiles." The Emperors used to banish state culprits 
thither. 

248. NominU (i. e. hominUf like the Greek Swfut) invisi, " of the 
detestable wretch." 

249. Nee surdum, dc. " And that not one of the gods is either deaf» 
or a Tiresias," i. e. " blind." For Tiresias was a blind prophet of 
Thebes. — Swdwm, scil. so as not to hear prayers, vows, and perjuries 
>^" blind," so as not to see the deeds of men. 
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Argument. 



The subjects of this Satire are of the most important kind, and the 
poet, as if fully aware of it, has treated them in his best manner. In 
none of his works does he take a loftier flight, in none is he more yigor- 
ous and energetic, in none more clear and precise in his style, more 
original in his conceptions, more happy in his illustrations, or more 
powerful and commanding in his general deductions. 

The whole is directed to the one great end of self-improyement. By 
showing the dreadful facility with which children copy the vices of their 
parents, 1 seqq. 31 seqq. he points out the necessity, as well as the sacred 
duty, of giving them examples of domestic purity and virtue, 38 — 85. 

After briefly enumerating the several vices of gaming, 4 teqq. glut- 
tony, 6 — 14 ; cruelty, 15 — 25 ; debauchery, 23 — 30, Ac. 86 Beqq. which 
youth imperceptibly imbibe from their elders, 31 8eqq. he enters more 
at large into that of avarice; of which he shows the &tal and inevitable 
consequences, 107 seqq. 

Nothing can surpass the exquisiteness of this division of the Satire, 
in which be traces the progress of that passion in the youthful mind, 
from the paltry tricks of saving a broken meal, 126 — 137. to the daring 
violation of every principle human and divine, 215 — 255. 

Having placed the absurdity, as well as the perplexity and danger, 
of immoderate desires in every possible point of view, 256 — 314. the 
piece concludes with a solemn admonition to be satisfied with those 
comforts and conveniences which nature and wisdom require, and which 
a decent competence is easily calculated to supply, 315 — 326. Beyond 
this, desire is infinite : a gulf which nothing can fill, an ocean wiUiout 
soundings and without shores ! 327 — 331. 

With the latter part of this Satire, compare Horace, Sat. 1. 1 ; and 
Sat. 2. 3. 108, $eqq. with the former, Seneca de Ira, 2. 22, and Ep. 97. 



1. Plurima sunt, Ac. "Very many crimes there are, Fuscinus, which 
both merit unfavourable report, and which imprint a stain that will ever 
adhere to objects otherwise of attractive elegance." Who Fuscinus 
was, is not known. — Et nitidis, Ac. A metaphor taken from white and 
clean garments being sullied ; so those acts, which are worthy of unfav- 
ourable report, infix a stain on the most splendid character, rank, and 
fortune. For maculam hcBSuram some MSS. have maculam et rugam, 
others, maetdam ac rugam, some also between lines 1. 2. supply a 
verse. — Et quid majorum vitio sequitur^ue minores, which probably 
formed part of a metrical argument to the ode. 

3. Monstrant traduntque, " show and transmit," show by their ex- 
ample, and transmit by their precepts. 
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4. Si damnosa, Ae, " If ruinous gambling delights the old man (i. e. 
the father), his heir too plays, though wearing the bulla, and shakes the 
same implements in his tiny dice-box." — Alea signified properly gaming, 
or playing at a game of chance of any kind. Playing with tali, or 
teiseraSf was generally understood; because this was by &r the most 
common game of chance among the Romans. Gambling was forbidden 
by the Roman laws, both during the times of the republic and under 
the emperors {vetita legihus alea, Hor. Od. 3. 24.) To detect and 
punish excesses of this description belonged to the office of the iEdiles. 
Games of chance were, however, tolerated in the month of December 
at the Satumcdiat which was a period of general relaxation ; and 
among the Greeks, as well as the Romans, old men were allowed to 
amuse themseires in this manner. AUa sometimes denotes the imple- 
ment used in playing, as in the phrase "jaeta alea estr uttered by 
Julius Csosar immediately before he crossed the Rubicon; and it is 
often used for " chance" or " uncertainty" in general. 

5. B%jiJaaJtu9, see 13, 33.— Fn7tKo, the/n^^ti^ (^i/m^) was a dice- 
box of a cylindrical form, and therefore called also by Martial Xutricvila, 
and formed with parallel indentations {gradut) on the inside, so as to 
make a rattling noise when the dice were shaken in it. When games 
of chance became general among the Romans, so that even boys en- 
gaged in them, they had fritiUi " small" in proportion to their age. 
Ruperti, in his remarks on fritUlus, seems to contradict himself; for 
be gives pyrgus and turrieuia as synonymes for fritiUus, while he pro- 
ceeds to say that the tali and testeras (the arma of this line) were shaken 
in the fritillus, and were then thrown upon the table by means of the 
pyrffus or turrictUa, which is rank nonsense ; but perhaps he forgot to 
say d/tum pyrgum, Fritilltu is a diminutive of fritinntu, an old word. 

6. Nee melius, Ac, " Nor will that youth allow any relation to cherish 
better expectations of himself (the juvenis), who has learned to scrape 
truffles, to pickle mushrooms, and to souse fig-peckers floating in the 
same sauce, while his prodigal parent, eren a hoary glutton, sets him 
the example." — Melius either, the juvenis who has learned, &e. will 
give no better hopes of* himself, than the son of the father who was 
luidicted to gaming, or will afford no better hopes of himself than of his 
parent. — Tubera terrce, Shm, The Boletus was the finest species of 
mushroom. It was in a dish of these that Agrippina gave her husband 
Claudius the poison with which Loousta had presented her. — Fiee- 
duUis, Fig-peckers were esteemed a great delicacy. It was the only 
bird of which epicures allowed the whole to be eaten. In the trans- 
lation of the clause in which the word occurs, we have adopted the 
meaning of mergere which Gifford preferred. We have also been 
accustomed to hear it thus rendered ; the appearance of tautology in 
mergere nalantes being no obstacle. For the latter words simply 
mean, as GifPord expresses it, "to souse them till they swim;" pre- 
cisely analagous to Virgil's seuta UUentia t^mdwnit, Ruperti, however, 
explains mergere by devorare i. e. ** to bolt" as th^ were swallowed 
whole. — Cand guld, literally "the hoary-headed glutton:" so ym^ri^s 
a^ymi (literally, " slow belUes,") means " lazy gluttons," (Tit. 1. 12.) 

12. Barhatos, Ao, "though you should place a thousand bearded 
sages on one side of him," Ac. The philosophers, by way of respeet, 
were called barbati. The Stofcs and Cynics particularly wore their 
beards long. Although, says Juvenal, you had a thousand Cynics on 
the one side, and a thousand Stoics on the other, to instil their maxims of 
^perance into the heart of the youth ; yet the boy, having got an etrJy 
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taite for gluttony, from the example of his lather, will be irreclaimable 
from the gratification of his propensity. 

Id. La/uto paratu (i. e. apparatu) ** with somptuons preparation/' 

14. ^ magnd, Ac. ** Not to degenerate from (his father's) ample 
kitchen," means, to maintain the same style of luxnry as his father. 

15. Mitem animumt d^c. " Does Rutilus inculcate gentleness of dis- 
position, and a style of conduct indulgent to moderate errors ; and does 
he think that the souls and bodies of slaves are composed of the same 
materials ai^ ours and of like elements ; or does he virtually give les- 
sons in cruelty, who," dec. i. e. does that &ther, who displays inordinate 
cruelty to his slaves for the most trivial fault, give such an example to 
his son as would afford him a relish for clemency, and justice, which 
regards slight offences with mildness? Understand the enclitic ne, 
or an, or wum, in line \6~^Prmeipit, ^ra^amT. — Elementum is from e 
and limen, — ^/Suh'W appears to have been a tyrannical master: we know 
nothing more of him. Britannicus thought that the individual alluded 
to here was a person who lived in Juvenars time, and who, after he had 
squandered his wealth in luxury, was necessitated to become a gladiator. 
Others think the Rutilus of Sat. 11.2. and the present to be identical. 

19. Flagarum, Plages, from rXnyik, "blows;" pldgm, from irXi^, 
vkd^t, " climes," or " regions," pldgm, from irXtJiaf, " toils." — Et nul- 
lam, &o, i. e. who deems the sound of the lash to be infinitely more 
pleasant than the Siren's harmonious strains. — Sirina. The Sirens 
were fabled Sea-nymphs who charmed so much with their melodious 
voices, that all forgot their employments to listen with more attention, 
and at last died for want of food. They were the daughters of the . 
Achelous by the Muse CaUiOpe ; or, according to others, by the muse 
MelpomSne or TerpsichOre. They were three in number, called lAgeia^ 
Leucosia, and Parthendpe ; or, according to others, AglaophOnott Molpe, 
and Thelxiope, or Thelm6ne, and usually lived in a small island near 
Cape Pelorus in Sicily. Virgil, however, places the SirSnum Seoptdi 
on the coast of Italy, near the island of Caprea (^n. 5. 684.) They 
were informed by an oracle that, as soon as any persons passed by them 
without being charmed by their songs, they, should perish. Ulysses 
having been previously informed by Circe of the power of their voice, 
stopped the ears of his companions with wax, and ordered himself to be 
tied to the mast of the ship. When he came within hearing, he made 
signs for his crew to stop the vessels, but they were disrega^ed. The 
Sirens in despair at their disappointment threw themselves into the 
sea. The etymology generally assigned to the word is #s«^i^, catina, 
because those who listened to them were drawn as if by a chain ; or, 
more probably from the idea of an tJ^/Mt or " connected song." But 
Bochart deduces the name from Sir, a Phosnician word denoting " a 
•ongstress," which favours the explanation given of the &ble by Damm. 
The latter states that the Sirens were excellent singers, and divesting 
the fiibles respecting them of all their terrific features, supposes that by 
the charms of music and song they detained travellers, and made them 
altogether forgetfiil of their native land. 

20. AntiphdteSf Ac. *' The very Antiphates, and Polyphemus of his 
terrified household." Antiph&tes was king of the LsestrygOnes, who 
were cannibals. The conomentators on Homer ( Odyss. »', 114 Beqq,) 
generally locate the LsBstrygdnes in Sicily, but we have no authority in 
Homer for this ; on the contrary he places the Cyclopes and Lsestry- 
f fines tax apart.— •Zanx, this word is here used especially with reference 
to th^ domstUca of a household. The ancients differ extremely about 
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the origin of the Larei. Varro and Macrobini say that they were the 
children of Mania. OWd makes them to have been the offspring of 
Mercury and the Naiad Lara, whom Lactantius and Ausonius call 
Larunda. Apuleius a£Brms that they were the posterity of the Le- 
mures. Nigridius, according to Amobius, makes them sometimes the 
guardians and protectors of houses, and sometimes the same with the 
Ouretes of Samothracia, or Idssi Dactyli. Yarro was not more con- 
sistent in his opinion of these gods, sometimes making them the same 
as heroes, and sometimes gods of the air. Titus Tatius, king of the 
Sabines, was the first who built a temple to the Lares. The word 
comes from the Etruscan Lar, " conductor/* " leader." 

21. Turn fdix, d^c. " Who is then in his element, as often as, after 
summoning the executioner, some one of his slaves is branded with a 
red-bot iron, for a couple of towels (lost or stolen)," — Dim lintea is put 
for anything of trivial value. — Ardenti ferro. Red-hot iron plates were 
used in putting slaves to the torture, or for branding with the three 
letters F V R. 

23. Quid suadett ifec. What advice, says the poet, is a father able to 
give his son, if he (the father) delights in the clanking of chains with 
which the slaves were loaded in the prisons? 

24. Q^em refers to the father. — Mire afieiurU ''wondrously delight." 
— Jnseripta, ** branded," scil. on the forehead. — ErgaattUa, This word 
is here taken to signify the " slaves" confined in the ergasttdum. The 
erg€utulum (from l^yttitr^au ** to work") was a private prison attached 
to most Roman farms (called in this line career rustictu), where the 
slaves were made to work in chains. It appears to have been usually 
under ground. The slaves confined therein were also employed to 
cultivate the fields in chains. Slaves who had displeased their masters 
were punished by imprisonment in the ergatttdum; and in the same 
place all slaves, who could not be depended upon, or were barbarous in 
their habits, were regularly kept. A trustworthy slave had the care of 
the ergctstulum, and was therefore called erg<i8hdaritu. According to 
Plutarch, these prisons arose in consequence of the conquest of Italy 
by the Romans, and the great number of barbarous slaves who were 
employed to cultivate the conquered lands. In the time of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, many enactments were made to ameliorate the condition of 
slaves; and among other salutary measures, Hadrian abolished the 
erg(utula, which must have been liable to great abuse in the hands of 
tyrannical masters.— /nsmpto ergasUda, then, means " branded slaves," 
in the present passage, the abstract being used for the concrete. Hence 
Plauius calls slaves literaU, " men of letters," and Cicero calls a man 
who was compuncttts notU, " sHgmcUias.'* Lucan in his Cataplus gives 
a similar individual the epithets of MotTdy^a^os, rrfyfiMTiof. 

27. Tanto corUexi^e ewrsu, dtc. ''String them together with snch 
rapidity, that she would not have to take breath thirty times ?" So 
numerous were Larga's " gallants," that one could not repeat them 
without having to take breath repeatedly; how then, says Juvenal, can 
her daughter be aught but an adulteress herself, from the influence of 
her mother's example? 

28. Comda tnatri, " privy to her mothers's guilt." 

29< Ctrat nwne, dkc. " Now, while her mother dictates, the daughter 
fills her little tablets, and gives them to the same internuncios to carry 
to her sweethearts." Ceras pustUcu may also mean " little love-lettem," 
*' petits biUeU'doux,'* but it is likely that it means that the girl had her 
'''tie tablets, as the young lad his little dice-box (line 6),'^Dat ferre. 
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a Grecism, like Homer's }«»i ^tfirtu ^t^uv. &yuf or mtar^t Mfu^tn; 
the Latin coostraction would be ferendas. — Eisdem, the same as her 
mother employed. — CinoBcUs, this word (»!»»*}§$) is supposed to come 
from Mfit and ci^^i, i. e. " yoid of shame." 

82. Vitiorum exempla domesHM, "examples of vice when in our 
homes." — magnis Qiuvm subeunt animos auctoribus, "since, in conse- 
quence of their high sanction they insinuate themseWes into our minds." 
We have instances in the best writers, of qimm being joined to the indica- 
tire as well as the conjunctive, when it denotes a cause or consequence. 
The commentators render it " when" in the present passage; but this 
would inyolve a tautology. For, if we examine the context, we shall 
at once perceive that domestica eaempla can only refer to the examples 
of parents. According to this, then, the meaning would be, " the ex-» 
amples of our parents corrupt us, <bc. when they steal into our minds in 
consequence of the high sanction (of our parents)." Any one will see 
that it is much better to consider the latter clause as explanatory of the 
formei; ; as it is in consequence of the parent's authority being weighty 
that the parent's example takes possession of the mind, and that thus 
we are sooner corrupted by their example than by that of another. 

34. HoBCt scil. vitia patentum, — quihus arte henignd, die. "whose 
hearts the Titan formed by a benign exertion of his skill, and of bet- 
ter clay than usual," i. e. there may be one or two young persons who 
have a propensity to virtue, and an instinctive dislike to vice ; but 
"these are exceptions; they must have been formed of other materials 
than the rest of mankind. — FinxiU I^Xib«'i. — Titan. The Titdnes were, 
in Greek mythology, said to be the sons of Coelus and Terra ; forty* 
five in number, according to the Egyptians ; Apollodorus mentions 
thirteen, Hyginus six, Hesiod twenty, among whom are the Titanv 
ides. They were all of gigantic stature, with proportionable strength. 
Their wars against the gods are very celebrated in mythology ; these 
are often confounded with the wars of. the Giants ; but the war of 
the Titans was against Saturn (who was himself a Titan, and sue* 
ceeded his father), and that of the Giants against Jupiter. Perron 
makes the Celtoe to be the same with the Titans, and their princes the 
same with the Giants in Scripture. According to him, the Titans were 
the descendants of Gomer, son of Japhet. He adds that the word 
Titan is perfect Celtic, and derives it from tit, " earth," and den, or 
ten^ ** man," and hence, he says, the reason of the Greek appellation, 
ynyuusr "earth-bom," applied to them. The Titans, according to 
Bryant, were those Cuthites, sons of Chus, called giants, who built 
the tower of Babel, and were afterwards dispersed. The Titan to 
whom Juvenal alludes in the passage before us, is Prometheus, son of 
Japetus (a Titan), by Clymene, one of the Oceanides. The fable of 
his pilfering fire from heaven is well known. According to Apollod5rus, 
he made the first man and woman on the earth, with clay, which he 
animated by means of the stolen fire. By Jupiter's orders he was tied 
to a rock of Mount Cauc&sus, where for 30,000 years a vulture was to 
feed on his liver, which was never diminished, though continually de- 
youred. Banier supposes the fable of Prometheus to be merely a con- 
tinuation of the history of the Titans. Prometheus, as he conjectures, 
was not exempt from the persecutions which harassed the other Titans. 
As he returned into Scythia, which he durst not quit so long as Jupiter 
lived, that gfA is said to have bound him to Cauc&sus, being much ad-^ 
dieted to astrology, he frequently retired to mount Caucasus, as a kind 
of obseryatory, where he contemplated the stars, and was, as it were. 
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preyed on by eoDtinual pining, or rather by yezation* on acconnt of the 
solitary and melancholy life which he led. This is supposed to have 
given rise to the fable of the ▼oltore preying on his yitals. Banier 
further imagines that Jupiter, having oniered all the forges where the 
iron was worked to be shut, lest the Titans should make use of it 
against him, Prometheus, who had retired into Scythia, there esta- 
blished good forges. Perhaps also, not thinking to find fire in that 
country, he brought some thither in the hollow of a cane, in which it 
may easily be preserved for several days. His having formed and ani- 
mated a man, refers to his having taught the barbarous people, among 
whom he settled, to lead a more civilised life. Sir Isaac Newton makes 
Prometheus a nephew of Seto^is, the Egyptian king, and to have been 
left by him on Mount Caucasus with a body of troops, in order to guard 
his conquests in that quarter. Some make him the same with Noah, 
an opinion which Bryant adopts. Le Clerc supposes him to have been 
the same with Magog. The truth, however, appears to be, that Pro- 
metheus is in some way connected with the mythology of India, and the 
progress of religion from east to west. 

86. Sed r^iquos, Ac, " but the footsteps of parents, which ought to 
be avoided, and the beaten track of their oft repeated crimes^ long 
presented to their view, lead on the rest" of mankind: the children tread 
in the footsteps of their parents. — Orbita is properly " the track of a 
wheel," hence it comes to signify " the course of life," or, as here, the 
trace, " i. e. the examjde** of one's life. 

88. Hujus enim vd, Ac. " For there is at least, a motive for this, which 
even taken by itself (una) is strong enough (soil, to induce you to eschew 
evil), namely that those who have derived their being from a« may 
not," Ac. 

40. Doeiles, " apt scholars." 

42. Quocunque »vtb cuse, " beneath every sky," i. e. in every country 
under heaven. The meaning of this line and the next is, that one may 
see bad men everywhere, but hardly in any quarter will he behold a 
man of real virtue. 

48. Brutus, the chief conspirator against Csosar, was the son of 
Serviiia, who was sister to Cato of Utica. 

44. NU dietu, Ao. ** Let no indecent word or deed come nigh that 
threshold within whose precincts there is a young person." 

45. Proeid Mne, &c. Juvenal, in order tb give an air of solemnity' 
to his important precepts, adopts the very formulary of speech made 
use of at religious ceremonies, to prohibit the approach of the pro&ne ; 
by this he also intimates that the threshold, within which there was a 
child, was to be held sacred. Comp. Virg. JSn. 6. 258. " Procul, 
procul ette pro/ani : U«r, !»«; Uri ^(finX§i, 

46. Cantus pemoetantit parauiH, ** the (obscene) song of the mid- 
night parasite." 

47. Meverentia, "observance.*^ — Si quid, die, " if you are contemplat- 
ing (the performance of) a bad action, do not think lightly of your so&'s 
age, but let the presence of your infant boy check you on the very verge 
of vice." The meaning is, beware of foiling into the mistaken opinion, 
that your child is too young to heed any wicked action which you may 
do in his presence. Consider that what you are going to do will be a 
pernicious example for him hereaflter, and let that thought prevent yoa 
^ from exhibiting to his view any thing that is wrong. Plutarch says 
that Cato was as guarded in his language and behaviour before hit ion, 
though he had been in the presence of the Vestals. 
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50 — 58. Nam si, Ac. How can you presume to reprove and punish 
your son for resembling yon, and sinning after your example ? 

50. Censoru ird, " the Censor*s displeasure,'* i. e. his animadyersioa 
and punishment. The Censor could punish by affixing a mark of igno- 
miny (called Censoria nota) after a person's name in the list of citizens. 

51. QuandOque. " Some time or other/' for aliquando. 

52. Morum, dec. " But, as the son of your morals, too (he will shew 
himself like you), and one who can more deeply (than yourself; engage 
in crime, following all your footsteps/' i. e. closely imitating your ex- 
ample. — Morumfiitu, i. e. by his resemblance to you in morals like- 
wise, he wHl evince himself your son. 

53. Omniat might, we think, better be connected with peeceU 

54. Corripiet, Ac. " Tou will, no doubt, reprove and censure him 
in loud and angry language." 

55. Tabtdat mtUar€, ** to change your will," scil. for the purpose of 
disinheriting him. 

56. Undet understand tumea, " Whence can you assume to yourself 
a father's solemn frown and freedom of rebuke, when you/' Ac. 

57. Vaeuumqtie, Ac, '* and when the air-charged cupping-glass this 
long time is looking for your brainless skull," i. e. when you have been 
out of your right mind for a long period. — Hoe, i. e. tuum, the more 
proper construction would be Caput eueurbitam qtuBrii, i. e. opui kahet, 
denderat. — Ventosa, "full of air," ''that acts by the pressure of the 
air." This epithet alludes to the nature of the operation of cupping, 
which is performed by rarifying the air which is within the eucurbita, 
by the application of fire, on which the blood was forced from the scari- 
fied skin into the cupping-glass, by the pressure of the outward air ; so 
that the air may be called the chief agent in this operation. The cus- 
tom of cupping the head in phrensies is very ancient ; we have trans- 
lated Ventosa according to Ruperti's explanation. Stocker renders it 
" exhausted." — Cueutifita, ^tnum, was properly " a gourd," and probably 
the cupping-glass received its name from some resemblance in shape. 
** Or a species of gourd (»«x«j»v»Si}f) maybe meant, which affects a cure 
by withdrawing the moisture which impedes the action of the brain." 
Achaintre. 

59 — 69. Tou take pains to exhibit your house neat and elegant ; 
why do you not show it free from moral impurity, that your son may 
not be familiarised to vice ? 

60. Verre, Ac. Here follow the words of the master urging his slaves, 
or, as some think, of Juvenal to the master himself. — Pavimentttm, ** the 
pavement." The floor (solum) of a room was seldom boarded, but was 
generally covered with stone or marble, or mosaics. The common 
floors were paved with pieces of bricks, tiles, stones, Ac, forming a 
kind of composition called ruderalio. Another kind of pavement was 
that called opus Signinunit which was a kind of plaster made of tiles 
beaten to powder and tempered with mortar. It derived its name from 
Signia, a town of Italy, celebrated for its tiles. Sometimes pieces of 
marble were imbedded in a composition ground, which appear to have 
formed the floors called by Pliny harhariea or subtegukLnea, and which, 
probably gave the idea of mosaics. As these floors were beaten down 
Xpavita) with rammers {fisiuccs), the word pavimentum became the 
general name for a floor. — Nitidas, " clean and bright."-— Co/umrui^. 
The Romans were very fond of adorning their buil£ngs with pillars, 
partieularly their rooms of state and entertainment. 
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61. Arida araneat ** the spider that lovei a dry eorner/' Rap. or 
simply " attenuated/* " meagre/' bot the first seems preferable, as we 
bare no reason assigned for its being dried up or dead. 

62. Hie live^ Ae. " Let one scour the polished plate and anotiier the 
embossed ressels." — Atpera is eqaivalent here to the Greek iitayXupa., 

63. Vox domini, 6c. ** Loudly blusters the Toice of the master, as 
he urges his slaves and holds the rod." 

64. Trepidoi. ** You are in a flurry/' " you anxiously bestir yoor- 
self," 

65. Atria, " the entrance hall." The atrium was called aixk by the 
Greeks, and by Virgil (^n. 3. 354), also ^ircvX«v, wtfUruXn ti^iVtaim. 
Two derivations are given by the ancient writers. Festus and Yarro 
refer it to the same origin: "ab Atrias populis, a quibis atriorum 
exempla desumptafuerunt ;** but Servius derives the term from aier, 
** propter fumum qui esse solebat in atriu." Atrium is used in a dis- 
tinctive, as well as collective, sense, to designate a particular part in 
the private houses of the Romans, and also a class of public buildings, 
so called from their general resemblance in construction to the atrium 
of a private house. There is a distinction between atrium and area; 
the former being an open area surrounded by a colonnade, while the 
latter had no such ornament attached to it. The Atrium of a house 
was a large apartment roofed over, with the exception of an opening in 
the centre, called compluvium, towards which the roof sloped, so as to 
throw the rain-water into a cistern in the floor, termed impluvium, 
which was frequently ornamented with statues, columns, and other 
works of art The word impluviumt however, is also employed to 
denote the aperture in the roof. The atrium was the most important 
room in the house, and among the wealthy was usually fitted up with 
much splendour and magnificence (comp. Hor. Od. 8. 1, 46). It ap- 
pears originaUy to have been the only sitting-room in the house, and to 
have served also as a kitchen ; and it probably continued to do so among 
the lower and middle classes. In the houses of the wealthy, however, 
it was distinct from the private apartments, and was used as a recep- 
tion-room where the patron received his clients ; and the great and 
noble, the numerous visitors who were accustomed to call every 
momipg to pay their respects or solicit favours. But though the 
atrium does not appear to have been used by the wealthy as a sitting- 
room for the family ; it still continued to be employed for many pur- 
poses, which it had originally served. Thus the nuptial couch was 
placed in the atrium opposite the door {in aula, Hor. £p. I. I, 87). 
and also the instruments and materials for spinning and weaving, which 
were formerly carried on by the women of the family in this room. 
Here also the images of their ancestors were placed ( Juv. 8, 19), and 
the/o€t€8, or fire-place, which possessed a sacred character, being de« 
dicated to the Lares of each family. 

66. Ne peffusa, Ac. ** That the porch should not be bespattered with 
mire." Porlieut (rrMs) was a walk covered with a roof, which was 
supported by columns, at least on one side. The Greeks (from whom 
the Romans imbibed their fondness for them) had porticoes attached 
to temples and other public buildings, and also they built some inde- 
pendent of any other edifice. As luxuries among the Romans were 
carried to a greater extent in everything than in Greece, the wealthy 
had their private porticoes, sometimes in the city itself, and sometimes 
in their country-seats. — Et tamen una, Ac,, ** and yet one young slave 
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eleans oat these with a single half-hushel of saw-dast."* Seohs or 
Bcobis {*^ur/Mtrm) was the dust that falls down in filing, sawing, raspings 
or boring. *' Saw-dust/' says Stocker, " was probably used among the 
Romans (as it is now in the shops of London) for laying the dust, while 
the dirt was swept away." Perhaps they used it, as we use sand in 
strewing stone or briok floors. Heliogabalas was said to strew his 
gallery with gold dust. 

68. JUud non agitas, " Do you not make it the subject of your study, 
that your son should see his home pure without any moral defilement, 
and perfectly free from yice," 

70. Oratum, " Thank-worthy," scil. that you gave a son to your 
country. — Patrvx poptdoque " to the state and the people." Bentley 
proposed the reading pcUribiu dvem popuHoqiie dedisti, in order to 
avoid not only the tautology (which he considers to exist in patrics 
poptdoque), but also the inelegant repetition of patrim in the next 
line. But Ovid (Met. Id, 572) has joined the same words, as we have 
them in the text ; and there is no tautology in them, patrioB referring 
to the whole commonwealth with all its constituent parts, the majesty, 
dignity, and security of the public at large, while poptUo refers merely 
to the citizens. 

71. Patrim idoneus, Ac. "beneficial to his native city, serviceable 
to its rural districts." — Agris scil. colendis, — ^we may render it ** agri- 
culture." 

73. Plurimum, Ac. " For it will make a vast difference, in what 
practices (or "accomplishments,") and habits you train him up." 

74 — 85. Even the examples of the inferior animals teach us that 
those things which have been instilled into the mind in early years, and 
by the parent, are indelibly impressed thereon. 

74. Serpente, &c. " The stork feeds her young with serpents, and 
with lizards, which she has found amid the devious brakes." Yalesius 
saySf that perhaps the Ibis is here meant (comp. Sat. 15, 3), but the 
allusion may as well be to the common stork ; — Devius, ** that leads out 
of the way, invius" in which there is no road or way, " aviiu" that is 
remote from a way," and so is " on one side of the way." 

76. Sumtis pinnis. " When they have taken wing," i. e. when they 
have come to maturity. 

77. Vvltwr, &c. ** The vulture, fresh from carrion and dogs and the 
relics of the gibbet, hastes to her brood," Ac. — Crucibusrelietis; many 
make relictia a noun, and consider crucibus to be governed by in, but 
this is decidedly erroneous ; rdZi<;<t« agrees with crucihus, and the phrase 
signifies literally "the gibbets that remain," i. e. the remainder of 
the gibbets ; an exact parallel occurs in Livy, book 3d, Ch. 23, where 
ex0rcitu relicto means " the rest of the army ;" the commentators on 
which passage, not perceiving the proper meaning, have proposed con- 
jectural emendations. 

79. Magni vtUtmis,'" Of the vulture when full-grown." 

80. Proprid arbore, ** on a tree of her own," i. e. on a tree which she 
appropriates to herself. Vultures build their nests on lofty and. inacces- 
sible rocks ; but examples are not wanting of their building on trees. 

81. Sed leporem, Ac. " While Jove's handmaidens, even those noble 
birds, pursue the hare or roe along the wooded hills: prey of this sort 

* Others explahi the clause beginning with et tamen vno thus, voa are lo 
anxious about these things which, however, can be so easily cleanea, that one 
slave (in scouring and scraping them all) can scarcely get .half-a-bushel of dust 
off them. Some read emendat. 
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{hine) is placed in their nest ; and in consequence of this, when the fuil 
fledged brood haye mounted on the wing, impelled by hunger, they 
hurry to that same quarry, which they had first tasted after breaking 
from the shell." — FamulcB ; the eagle is represented not only as Jupi- 
ter's thunder-bearer, but as executing other commands, for instance, the 
carrying off of Ganymede. She also fed him with nectar while he was 
concealed in the Cretan cayes. Achaintre tells us, that of the yarious 
6^cies of eagles, the one hero alluded to, is that called by the Gjneeks 
fC^irr^rt, and ynlMt [Aristotle], sell, the golden eagle, which, accord- 
ing to Buffon, is the largest and noblest. — Et generoaa aves, epexegesis, 
or ave$ may mean hawks, falcons, &c. — Levdrit, understand alii. 

The common opinion respecting JuTenal's illustrations, from line li. 
to 85, is, that by the instances of the stork and the vulture he intends 
to represent a child's following the bad practices of his parent, and by 
that of jthe eagle the contrary ; but all the illustrations merely show that 
in the inferior animals (as we said aboye), the influence of parental 
example should furnish mankind with a strong admonition. 

86. Aedifieator, " An amateur builder." — Curvo lUort, m^mymi mW, 
ApolK Rhod. 

87. Caiiia (hod. Oaeta) was a town and harbour of Latium, which 
receiyed its name, according to Virgil, Arom Caieta, the nurse of 
^neas, who was buried there {JEn, 1, 1). This, of course, is a mere 
fable, as iEneas never was in Italy. Aurel. Victor, with equal impro- 
bability, deriyes it from mmiu9 " to burn," because the fleet of ./Eneas 
was burnt here. Strabo's deriyation is the best, soil, a Laconian term, 
jMtr«rr«, " a hollow," or *' cavity," in allusion, perhaps, to a receding 
of the shore. — Summa nunc Tiburit aru, ** at another time on Tibur's 
lofty height." 

88. Alta CulnUna viUarum, " Villas of towering height." 

80. OrcBcit, Ae. '* with Grecian marble and other procured from 
distant lands." — PetUis longe, soil, from Egypt, Numidia, Armenia, Ac. 

90. Vineens, " Out-doing," " surpassing," soil, in grandeur and 
magnificence of style. — " The temple of Fortune" at Prieneste was 
a noble edifice, erected by Augustus. Hence Fortune was called 
" dea Pranestina" — The temple of Hercules (ri 'H^UkXm*) at Tibur 
was built by Marcius Philippus, the step-father of Augustus. 

91. Ut tpado, d(c. " The eunuch Posides" was a freed-man of Clau- 
dius, and a great favourite with that emperor, who bestowed on him 
some of the most honourable rewards of military merit. The wealth 
which he acquired he lavished in building. Pliny mentions the mag- 
nificent baths erected by him in the bay of Baise. — Capitolia. The 
plural for the singular ; but there were two Capitols in Rome, tJie old in 
the eighth district of the city, the new in the sixth. There were also 
Capitols at Capua, Pompeii, Beneventum, and other towns of Italy. 

92. Dum sie, Ac. ** While Cetronius, then, goes on thus in buildiDg 
his dwelling-houses, he impaired his estate, considerably reduced his 
wealth, and yet the amount of the portion that still remained was not 
inconsiderable ; but his demented son wasted (or " got involved") all 
this, whilst he rears new villas of superior marble." 

96-rI06. As children follow the example of their parents in vice, so 
also they are led by the same in religious observances, no matter how 
ridiculous or absurd they were. Juvenal instances the case of the 
Jews, an example which, says Achaintre, is not at all suitable ; for he 
is treating of correctness of morals, which can exist in every creed and 
form of worship, and is entitled to respect. But great allowance must 
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be accorded to Juvenal, who, from his ancestral prejudices, Tiewed the 
Jews with a very unfavourable eye. 

96. Quidantf &o. " Some who happen to have a &ther superstiti- 
ously observant of the Sabbath, worship nothing biit the clouds and the 
isky as a divinity." As the Jews used to utter their prayers under 
the open air (their temple had no roof), ^and directed thei/ looks 
upward, the Romans imagined that they worshipped the clouds and 
the " material heaven" (numen cobU). They had no images like the 
Romans to which they might kneel. Some edd. read casli lumen, 

98. On account of the Jews' abstaining from " swine's flesh," Juvenal 
here humourously says that they esteemed it as of equal value with that 
of a human being. 

100, Leges, " Statutes." 

101. Judaicum, Ac. " They learn thoroughly, observe, and reverence 
the Jewish system of law, ** all that Moses transmitted to posterity in 
his mystic volume, (the Pentateuch)." A copy of the Pentateuch was 
kept (as it is to this day) in every synagogue, locked up in a press or 
chest {area, hence arcana), and never exposed to sight, unless when 
brought out to be read at the time of worship : at the conclusion of the 
service it was returned to its place and again locked up. 

103. Monstrare, 1. e. monstrare soletU; the historical infinitive. — 
Eadem nin sacra colenti, " unless to one who observed the same form 
of worship," as themselves. The Jewish law inculcated no such inhu- 
manity : Juvenal was decidedly ignorant both of the laws and practices 
of the Jews. 

104. QiKBsitum adfontem, &q, " To conduct only the circumcised to 
a wished-for spring ;" well might the poet say, " the wished-for spring," 
as Judea is but poorly supplied with water. — Verpus is the same with 
apeUa (Hor.) and rectUitus (Pers.) 

105. Sed pater, &c, ** But the father is to blame, by whom every 
seventh day was devoted to idleness, and had no concern with any por- 
tion of the duties of life;" or, we may construct et {qui, scil. paier) 
non attigit, &c. The Jews certainly carried their reverence for the 
Sabbath to an extreme, as they condemned even works of necessity and 
mercy to be done then, see John, vii. 23. They likewise forbade 
self-defeiice on the Sabbath. 

lOY. Spoute, Ac. Juvenal now proceeds to show how avarice is com- 
municated firom father to son, but he makes a distinction between it and 
other vices. For youths fall into other vices with ease, but avarice 
goes against their natural feelings. — Cetera, scil. vitia parentum. 

108. Inviti quoque exercere, " to practice even against their inclina- 
tions." — Exercere, mff»uu Horace says that a youth is naturally ** pro- 
digus oiris,** (Ars. poet.) 

109. FaUU, <fec. " For this vice (avarice) deceives under the mask 
and semblance of virtue, since it is grave in demeanour, and rigid in 
look and attire. The virtus which avarice seems to have is economy. 
The mind of youth may^be misled by the forbidding aspect of avarice 
(110), so as to imagine it to be a virtuous pursuit; for vice, in order to 
attract, is decked out with objects of allurement. 

112. Tamquam, <fec. ** As an economist, and protector of his effects, 
more to be relied on than," Ac. 

114. Hesperidum, The Hesperides were three celebrated nymphs, 
daughters of Hesperus. They were appointed to guard the golden 
apples which Juno gave to Jupiter on the day of their nuptials ; and 
the place of their residence, placed beyond the ocean by Hesiod, is more 

H 
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uniTenally belieyed to be near Mount Atlas in Africa, according to 
Apollodorus. This celebrated place or garden abounded with fruits of 
the most delicious kindi and was guarded by a dragon {serpent) which 
never slept. It was said to be the offispring of Typho, and had a 
hundred heads, and as man/ Toices. Many, howeyer, reduce the num- 
ber to one head. Hercules slew the dragon and took the apples. Many 
solve this fable by supposing that the Hesperides were certain persons 
who had an immense number of flocks, and that the ambiguous word 
fiSiX«9, which signifies " an apple" and " a sheep," gave rise to the my- 
thic tale. Pliny and Solinus maintain that the dragon was no other 
than an arm of the sea, wherewith the garden was encompassed and 
protected. ^ Dupuis, who makes Hercules to have been the sun, and 
refers his twelve labours to the passages of that luminary through the 
signs of the Zodiac, explains the fable of the Hesperides as follows : — 
In the twelfth month, making the first coincide with Leo, the sun enters 
Cancer. At this period the constellation of Hercules ingenicultu de- 
scends towards the western regions called Hesperia, followed by the 
polar dragon, the guardian of the apples of the Hesperides. On the 
celestial sphere Hercules tramples the dragon under foot, which falls 
towards him as it sets. — Pontieus. The golden fleece which Phryxus 
had hung up on a tree in Colchis was guarded by a dragon, which was 
of the same lineage as the serpens Hesperidum. Jason destroyed it, 
and gained possession of the fleece, 

115. Egregium acquirendi artifieem, '* A matchless mechanic in the 
trade of getting wealth :" understand divitias. Other editions, for ae- 
quirendi, have et verendum, 

117. Sed crescunt, &c, "But they (the patrimonies) are increased 
by every possible means (whether fair or foul), and are accumulated by 
the anvil incessantly plied, and by the furnace ever blazing," The 
words fabris, incude, and camino are all borrowed from metallurgy, and 
in particular, from the coining of money. 

119. Animi felices, "happy in their hearts," a Grecism. With the 
sentiment here expressed compare Hor. Epist. 1. 15. 45. 

120. Qui rndla, &o, ** Who imagines that there are no instances of 
a man in humble circumstances being happy." " Paupertas est non 
quffi pauca possidet, sed qus multa non possidet,** Seneca, £p. 87. The 
oracle of Apollo proclaimed as the happiest of men, Aglaus an Arcadian, 
who had never gone beyond the ring-fence of his little hereditary estate. 

121. Juvenes hortaturt " he animates his adult sons to go along that 
path (soil, of the avaricious) and to diligently pursue the same plan of 
conduct." Bahrdt explains sectos as referring to " a sect" of philoso- 
phers ; since, in the opinion of mankind, money is the best philosophia. 
Secta is from sequor, 

123. Elementa, "rudiments," " first principles." — ffis protenus Ulos, 
Ac, with these {elementis, scil.) from the first he impregnates his sons, 
and forces them to get a thorough knowledge of inconsiderable acts of 
meanness." — Minimas sordes has been misunderstood by those who 
render it " acts of most paltry meanness ;" for in fact, the mtmnus ior- 
des were the elementa of th^ preceding line. The father trains the 
youth in avarice by degrees ; he gives him a relish for {imbuit) this, by 
first teaching him minimas sordes, and afterwards draws him on to 
maximas sordes. 

125. Acquirendi, " of making money," see line 115. From line 126 
to 140 we are shown minimas sordes; and from 141 to the end we are 
shown the crimes of which avarice is the cause. 
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126. Servorum, 4(0. "He pinches/' lit. "keeps in bounds his ser- 
vants* appetites by giving them short measure." Roman slaves received 
monthly, or daily, an allowance of corn, called demensum (from deme- 
tior.) Donatus (on Ter. Phorm. 1. 1. 9.) says that every slave received 
four modii of corn a month ; but Seneca speaks of five modii as the 
allowance. — The modius was the principal dry measure among the 
Romans ; it was equal to one-third of the amphora, and therefore con- 
tained 1 gallon, 7 pints and a fraction English. It was also one-sixth 
of the medimntu. 

127. Ip9€ quoqite esurient, " while he is eren half-starring himself." 
His own meanness subjects him to the torments of Tantalus, starving 
in the midst of plenty, ** magnas inter opes inops" Hor. Od. 3. 16. 28. 
— Neque enim, <tec. " for not even does he ever bring himself to make 
use of his musty fragments of mouldy bread, accustomed as he has been 
to keep, in the middle of September, a hash that was dressed yester- 
day, and to defer to the time of a second meal the summer bean that 
he has sealed up along with a piece of a mackerel, or with the half of a 
shad, (and that too, a stinking one), and to lock up the numbered fibres 
of a shredded leek." — Hestemum minHtal, B-Mn Sf«x«f . The Greeks, by 
the phrase " yesterday's food," meant " stale and rancid food ;" and the 
epithet 2wX«f was thence transferred to anything which had become 
(morally) "stale" or "obsolete." — Septembri, During this month the 
heat was most violent, and of course meat would soon be tainted. — The 
conchis and laeertiu were most common and cheap articles of food : 
comp. Sat. 3. 293. — jEstivam, as it was summer, the beans would be 
more tough than in the spring. — Laeerti, The lacertus was a common 
sort of salted fish, according to the Old Scholiast. Ruperti considers 
it to be the mackerel; others a pilchard. — Siguatam. He even puts 
his seal upon the cup-board to prevent his servants from pilfering or 
picking it. The ancient housewife used to keep her stores under seal, 
and not under lock and key as now.* The miser does not even trust 
his wife, but acts as his own housekeeper. — Putri siluro, so Sopater 
and Died, (in Athenoeus) have ^ar^n ^ixov^oti this word is derived 
firom riiM and w^» by Athensous, but Bochart contends that it is formed 
from ^^iX«f and §ii^m. — FHa numerata. There are fibres resembling 
" threads" which hang downwards from the bottom of a leek. These 
the miser is so stingy as to shut up, after having first counted them. — 
Forri, see Sat. 3. 293. 

134. Ad hcsc, " to such fare as this." — Aliquis de ponte, " any begr 
gar." Bridges were the usual haunts of mendicants. — Negabit, " will, 
refuse to attend." 

135. Sed quo, &c, " But for what purpose do you possess the wealth 
that you have amassed ivith such mental torture?" Understand habes 
or possides. 

136. Quum sit mani/esta phrenisis, dtc. " Since it is palpable orazi- 

* Although Ruperti produces authorities in support of this statement, it ap- 
pears so absurd that we may well be pardoned for doubting it. If the mistress 
of a house did not lock up her stores, it was not because she had not the keys of 
the apartments ; for the keys of them all, with the exception of those of the wine- 
cellan, were given to a Roman woman when she first entered her husband*s house 
after marriage. Hence, when a wife was divorced, the keys were taken from 
her (Cicero Philipp. 2, 28) : and when she separated from her husband she sent 
them back. Indeed keys were used in venr early times, and were probably in- 
troduced into Greece from Egypt Pliny, however, records the name of Theo- 
dorus of Samos as the inventor, the person to whom the art of fusing bronse is 
ascribed by Pausanias. 
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nesB to live [as] under the condition of porertf, in order that you shoold 
die wealthy." Many MSS. hare egentis and many have egenti. The 
text of Ruperti (Glasgow, 1825) has the former, hut Stocker reads 
egenti, which he must have taken from a later edition of the German 
commentator. The latter is undoubtedly the more elegant lection. 

130 — 140. Your anxious pursuit of wealth brings you no satisfaction ; 
for the more you amass, the more powerful and restless becomes your 
wish for more. — PUno ore, " its top overflowing," i. e. " being filled to 
overflowing." 

140. Et minus, <bc. " And less wish for it, (peeuniam) has he who 
does not possess it." — Ergo, i. e. in consequence of your desires for 
wealth being insatiable. — Paratur, The act for the endeavour ; " you 
are on the look out for a second villa." 

141. Riu, " country-seat." 

142. Et proferre libet fines, " and the whim seizes you to extend the 
limits of your property." 

143. Mercaris, Ac. (see note on 140, paratur), " You try to pur- 
chase both this (scil. com-fleld), and the vineyards, and the hill, which 
is white with the thickly-planted olive." Arlmstwn is " a place planted 
with trees," especially to train vines ; henoe, " a vineyard ;" it is differ- 
ent from vinea, in which the vines were supported by poles. — Canet, 
the leaves of the olive have a whitish shade. 

145. Quorum, seqq. If the owner of these places cannot be induced 
to sell them to you, you will then resort to nefarious contrivances to 
force him to part with them. 

146. Maeri boves lassoque fUmdica coUo Jumenta, "your lean kine 
and famished oxen with jaded necks," &c. The three epithets are verr 

, expressive ; lasso eoUo, shows that the cattle have worked hard all day^ 
conseqaently they are the more hungry. 

148. Nee prius {retrahentur) inde domum quam, Ac. " Nor will they 
be taken home from that again until the whole crop descends into their 
ravenous stomachs." — Novale (nit) was properly a field which was 
planted every other year ; but here it is taken for the crops of the field, 
which would be greater in amount than those of fields not novalia. — 
ScBvos. Comp. iratus venter, Hor. Sat. 2. 8. 5. It may also be ren- 
dered " enormous," " prodigious." 

149. Ut eredas falcibus actum, " so as to lead you into the belief that 
it was reaped by the sickle." 

151. Venales feeerit, "has brought to the hammer." — Injuria, 
" aggression," scil. such as has just been mentioned. From the present 
passage we may justly infer that no system of superintendance over 
rural districts was adopted by the civil power ; although some kind of 
police force existed in the city under the prsetors and sediles. 

152. Sed qui, <bc. " But," says the poet, " although you are possessed 
of wealth and power," yet if you procure them by such villanous conduct, 
what do you think will people say of you? can you imagine that they 
will talk of your behaviour respectfully?" The miser answers in line 
153 and in the two lines that fbllow. — Sed qui, Ac. " But how does 
the talk go? How sounds the trumpet of scandalous report?" 

153. Tunicam lupini, " the husk of a lupine ;" i. e. " the most worth- 
less object." The miser replies that he would not give a farthing for the 
praises of all around him, if his farm was small and yielded a poor crop. 

154. Toto vicinia pago, " the surrounding people of the entire dis- 
trict" where I reside. Pagi were fortified places to which the country 
people might retreat in case of a hostile inroad, and are said to haTe 
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been instituted by Serviua Tulliua. Each of the country tribes was 
divided into a certain number of pagi ; which name was given to the 
country adjoining the fortified village, as well as to the Tillage itself. 
The Christian writers gave the name of pagdni to those persons who 
adhered to the old Roman religion, because the latter continued to be 
generally believed by the country-people, after Christianity became the 
pre?ailing religion of the inhabitants of the towns. — Pagus is not from 
wtiyti " a fountain," but from wmyi, pango, 1. e. jungo, as it denotes 
a number of houses together. 

155. Exiguiy disc. " while I reap a narrow farm's most stinted crop." 

156. Scilicet, Here the poet speaks with strong irony. '* Oh, to be 
sure» you will be exempt from all the ills that flesh is heir to, in the 
same degree as you are free from solicitude respecting the praise and 
censure of the world. Riches will certainly effect this for you." 

167. Effugies, " you will escape."— £i tempora vitoB, Ao. " And 
after all this (i. e. in addition to this) a lengthened period of life shall 
be given you with fate more prosperous than before." 

169. Sly dec. i. e, provided you were so wealthy as to possess all the 
land which belonged to the Roman people in the time of Romulus and 
Titus Tatius. 

161. Mox etiam, <&c. '* Some time subsequently, even to the veterans 
now debilitated by age, and who had borne the brunt of the Punic wars 
or formidable Pyrrhus and the swords of Epirus, hardly at length 
were two acres each given as a requital for their numerous wounds." 
Ruperti thinks that a line or two may have dropped out of the text 
between 160 and 161. The first Punic war began U.C. 489, and lasted 
twenty-three years ; the second lasted from U.C. 635 till 552. The 
third from U.C. 604 till 606, when Carthage was destroyed. — Pyrrhum. 
This monarch was descended from Achilles by the side of his mother, 
and from Hercules by that of his father. He invaded Italy, and was 
for a while successful against the Romans, but at length he received a 
severe defeat from Curius, and in consequence was forced to evacuate 
the country (B.C. 274). He was killed in Argos by a tile, which an old 
woman threw from a house-top. — Molossi were a people of Epirus, Pyr- 
rhus' kingdom. — 163. Those who set out as colonists into a conquer- 
ed territory were usually allotted two acres each of the captured land. 

164. Merces, <fec. '* This compensation for their bloodshed and their 
toil was by none ever considered inadequate to their deserts, nor was 
the promise of their country, as though ungrateful, considered by any 
to be imperfectly fulfilled." — Curta {visa est) ** seemed to come short 
of what it held out." j 

166. Saturabatj ** used to support," ** maintain." — >Olebula talis \ 
** such a small piece of ground," soil, the two acres mentioned above. 1 

167. Patrem^ the old soldier who was frdctus CBtatey <fcc. — Turbam, \ 
** the numerous inmates." — Feta " after parturition," " in childbed." i 
Ruperti says nothing on this word, and the other commentators erron* ^ 
eously render it " pregnant." But the former meaning is much more | 
appropriate, compare Liv. 1, 4. Fasta lupa, of the wolf which suckled 
Romulus and Remus. It may not be amiss to remark that the word 
bears the same signification in Hor. Od. 3, 27, 4 (according to Forbiger 
on Virg. Eel. 1. 60.) 

Impios parrcB recinantis omen 
Ducat J et prcegnans cants, atU ah agro 
Rava decurrens lupa Lanuvino 
Fetaque wipes. 
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Here the fox, as being lean and mlserable-lookiBg, " after littering/' 
is considered an evil object to meet. 

169. Vemula, " little slave," properly a young slave bom in the 
family. The words glekfda, casa, and unus vemula, are all indicative 
of the ancient frugality. Children of di£Eerent ranks used to be play- 
mates in ancient times. — Tres domini, "three young masters." — Sed 
magnit, " but for their big brothers returning from digging or plough- 
ing, a second meal used to be prepared on a larger scale, and great 
pots used to steam with pottage," — ^with ccBna understand par<ibatur, 
• — Pultibtu. FtUs (from r«Xr«f ) was a kind of gruel or pottage made 
from flour, pulse, Ac., such as the earlier Ronians used for bread ; it 
remained, however, always in use, even after bread was introduced, as 
ordinary food for poorer people: with such pottage the Romans fattened 
their sacred fowls (puUi). — Giles {xifitig, xvr^tti x»'*'^) were yessels 
Used for various purposes, and were made of any material. They were 
used for cooking, being adapted to bear the fire. Also .they were em- 
ployed for carrying fire ; for holding solids and keeping them in store 
(while amphorcB rendered the same service in regard to liquids) ; for 
gardening purposes, as with us ; and, which is very remarkable, in these 
vessels of earthen-ware, the Greeks used to expose infants. Hence the 
exposure of children was called lyx»r^iiuf. The lid of the oUa was 
called operculum, iirt^fim. The word oUa seems to be in its etymology 
connected with mvkis ** foramen." 

172. Hie modus agri. " This quantity of ground," soil, two acres. 

173. Inde, soil, from covetousness. — Nee plura venena, dsc, " nor 
has any vice of the human mind procured the mixing of more poisoned 
draughts, or does any cause more murderous assaults with the steel than 
the vehement" or " irresistible desire after immense wealth." Comp. 
Virg. ^n. 3, 56. — Sceva, ^livii. — Indomiti, Many edd. have immodici, 
which doubtless arose from the old interpreters. 

176. Nam dives, &e., comp. Menander. ** 0vh$s irXavmri ra^tut, 

111. El "also."-— 5tf(2 quoi, <bc. "But what regard for the laws, 
what fear or sense of shame ever exists in the coretous man who is 
hastening to become rich ?" Metiu might also be taken with Ugum, 
which, however, ia frigid after reverentia. 

179. Vivite, <&c. The poet here introduces the advice of the frugal 
and simple ancients to their sons. 

180. Marsus, &c, " The Marsian, Hemican, and Vestinian sage of 
ancient days." These were laborious and warlike tribes in the vicinity 
of Rome. 

182. Qui satis est mensis, "merely a sufficiency for our meals." — • 
Numina ruris, "the rural deities," soil. Liber and Ceres. Georg. 1. t. 

183. Quorum ope, <bc. " By whose aid and assistance, after their 
boon of joy-inspiring com, a disrelish of the primitive oak affects 
mankind." Bacchus taught the use of wine ; Ceres, that of corn and 
tillage. Before the cultivation of com men lived on acorns. 

185. NU vetitum fecisse volet, dec, " that man will have done nought 
that is by law forbidden, who feels no shame," dec. 

186. Perone, "with a clouted brogue." The pero {St^^uXn) was a 
low boot of untanned hide, worn by ploughmen and shepherds. It was 
also called ir«x«tr«{rif on account of its adaptation for walking through 
clay and mire. This convenient clothing for the foot was not confined 
to the laborious and the poor. Sigismer, a royal youth of Ganl, and 
his companions had such boots, or high shoes, with the hair remaining 
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upon them (perone aetoto), bound about the ankles, the knees and 
calves of the legs being entirely bare. — Submavet, " keeps out/' 

187. Pellibus invertis, " with the hair innermost." Facciol. — Pere- 
ffrina ignoiapie nobis, dec. " Porple; — ^whatefer that is, — some foreign 
importation (or " an exotic"), with which we are unacquainted, leads 
to crime and sin." Others read Quodauique est, scil. nefas, ** leads 
to the commission of crime of eyery description. 

189. HcRc preeepta. " Sach lessons as these." — Veteres, scil. dabant 
or dare solebanL 

190. Post finem Auetumni, When the winter set in, the Romans 
began their morning studies by lamp-light. — Medid de noete '* it 
midnight," ** as soon as it is midnight," the force of the preposition is 
'< FAOM the commencement of midnight." Thus, in " surgunt de nocte 
latrones** (Hor.) it means "as soon as night sets in." — Supinnm, 
" lying in bed," understand in Ucto : the word properly means " lying 
on his back," equir. to the Greek twrtt, to which is opposed v^mm. 

191. ClamHsus. " With Yociferous QaXL"-^Aeeipe ceras, " take your 
wax-tablets." 

192. Vigila, " Watch, awake," " sit up at your studies."— Ptfrfoy^, 
Ac, ** read closely the red-titled (or " rubric") laws of our ancestors." 
The Romans wrote the titles and beginnings both of their books of 
law, and books generally, with reddle, or red chalk, called fuXr»$ by the 
Greeks, and rubriea by the Latins (not minium, as some suppose). The 
term " rubric" is still applied to the directions inserted in our Liturgy, 
although they are printed no longer in red letter, but in Italics. 

193. Vitem posee lihelXo, " memorial for the post of centurion." 
The ViHs was the badge of office (scil. a rod), with which the cen- 
turion punished his men. Spelman, in a note on the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, states that the Greeks used the ^unwr^tv to chastise the 
soldiers, like the vitis. This last word is used in the present passage 
in the sense of a " centurion's office." 

194. Sed caput, So. Seqq, But show yourself with unpolished ex- 
terior, and negligent in respect of adorning your person, that the general 
may consider you adapted for the rugged duties of a soldier's life. — 
Buxo, " by a comb," which was generally made of ** box-wood." For 
sed caput in this line Schunfleisch. approres of sit caput being substi- 
tuted ; sed, in his opinion, destroying the sense of the passage. 

195. Orandes <das, "your huge shoulders." Britannicus explains 
" your arm-pits bushy with strong hair." Casaubon seems to take the 
same meaning, as he makes the words equiyalent to /uM-;^<iAJv hutiat 
in Theophrastus ; on which he remarks that numbers of the Athenians, 
in order to be thought strong men, and remote altogether from effemi- 
nacy, strove to become haky in the arm-pits. For that, when they 
came into the public assembly, they stripped that part of their frame 
when voting, that all might see it when they upraised their arm. 
" Hairy nostrils" also were significant of manliness, for the effeminate 
used to pluck out the superfluous hairs. — Lcdius, i. e. " your general." 

196. Dirue Maurorum attegias. ** Demolish the cots of the Numi- 
dians," the attegia were cottages (magaria) placed on wheels. The 
word comes firom ad-tego, as makukn from xoXvrrfiv. — The Brigantes 
were a people of Britain, whose capital was York. 

197. Loeupletem aquilam, " A lucrative centurionship." The aqwUa 
was the standard of a legion, and is here taken for the legion itself.-^ 
Sexagesimus annus. They rose, step by step, through the ten cohorts. 
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Achaintre, however, says that Juvenal speaks in hyperbole, for no one 
was forced to act as a soldier after his fiftieth year. 

199. Et trepidum tolvunt, Ac. " And the blast of the horn mingled 
with the clarion's peal act as a cathartic from terror." More literally 
** cause your bowels to beCome loose through terror." — LiUds. The word 
lUuus was employed by the Latin writers to denote (1) the crooked staff 
borne by the augurs, with which they divided the expanse of heaven, 
when viewed with reference to divination {templum), into regions {re- 
giones). ( 2 ) a sort of trumpet slightly curved at the extremity. It differ- 
ed both from the tvha and the comu, the former being straight, while the 
latter was bent round into a spiral shape. Lydus calls the lituus the 
sacerdotal trumpet {U^artxnv feiXm'iyyet), and says that it was employed 
by Romulus when he proclaimed the title of his city. Aero asserts that 
it was peculiar to cavalry, while the tuha belonged to infantry. Its 
tones are usually characterised as harsh and shrill. Miiller supposes 
the word lituus to be Etruscan, signifying ** crooked." The eomu wras 
called in Greek rr^eyyoXti faiXirtyl ; and was curved nearly in the shape 
of a C. 

200. PareSf <feo. ** Ton may purchase that which you can sell at 
fifty per cent profit," literally, " for more by a half." If you don't like 
war, says the father of modem days, engage in business; become a 
merchant. 

201. Do not disdain even the most offensive trades, provided they are 
profitable. 

202. AhlegandoBy Ac. " Which must be removed to the other side of 
the Tiber." Tanning and other offensive trades were obliged to be 
carried on at the further bank of the Tiber. 

203. Ponendum, <bc. '' That any distinction is to be placed between 
perfumes and a stinking hide," i. e. between dealing in perfumes and 
pursuing the trade of a tanner. If the latter is the more profitable 
business, you should prefer it to the former, for there is no difference 
between things which produce equal profit. 

204. Lucri, &c. This alludes to the well-known reply of Vespasian 
to his son Titus, the humour of which, says Gifford, will be more ap- 
preciated on the consideration of the fact that the ancients tried the 
purity of their money by the smell.— j^a; re QudliheU ** No matter from 
what it comes." 

206. Ilia tuo, dc. " Be that sentiment of the poet ever in your 
mouth." 

206. DU atque ipso Jove digna. This, says Ruperti, is ironical ; so 
says Famabius, whose words Stocker gives without comment. Bat 
how these commentators could have formed such an opinion is rather 
surprising. From the words cuicipe ceras (191) to the end of line 207, 
the father is speaking to his son, consequently the words of 206 are 
not expressive of the feelings of Juvenal, but of the speaker; and it is 
but natural to conclude that, as the pater had made the sentiment uruU 
habeas, &c. the maxim of his life, ho thought it worthy of the highest 
eulogy. Besides, the recommending of it to his son by ironical praise 
is surely preposterous. — PoeUe, scil. Ennius, who took it from the Bel- 
lerophon of Euripides. 

207. Habeas, scil. opes, divitias, the word is used here absolutely in 
the sense of " to be rich," like tx*** '^^ Greek. 

208. Hoc monstrant, Ac. " This advice old dry-nurses give their 
male nurslings while they are yet creeping." For repentibui oskb 
many editions present poseerUibus astern, others repetentibus atsem: 
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poscent'Unis could hare arisen only from a gloss explaining npeUntihiu. 
Carrio first restored the present lection, who informs us, on the autho- 
rity of Nonius, that <usa meant *' a nurse," " quod semper adsit (i. e. 
adsit us quos nutriat." But the Old Scholiast more correctly explains 
it to mean " nutrix sicca {sole colorata, rugo^) et vetwta, qucB lae non 
prcestat in/antibus, sed solain diligentiam et munditiam adhibet." The 
word therefore is properly the feminine of a*««, "dry," "roasted," "hroil- 
ed," which is qu, arsus, from ardeo, arsum, or from £^a», *'sieco" — Re" 
pentibuSt rSpere and serpere came hoth from f^r^, hut their significa- 
tion became quite distinct; repo, ** to creep," is said properly of animals 
with short legs ; serpo, '* to crawl," of reptiles which go upon the belly. 

209. Ante alpha et beta, " before their A B C." 

210. Talibus instantem monitis, "when earnestly instilling such 
advice." 

211. Die, &c. What is the use of all this hurry? Ayarice will 
show itself quite soon enough in your son, without your endeayours 
to imbue him therewith so early. 

212. Meliorem, dec. " I warrant the pupil to be a greater proficient 
than his master," x^tirrotot ^iWxaX«cr /toB^nrnf. — Magistro, scil. te. 

213. Securus abu '* Go away without any fear." — Vi-ncSrU, your son 
will surpass you in this yice, as Ajax and Achilles surpassed their re- 
spective fathers in heroic achieyements. 

214. PrcBteriit, " out-stript." — Vicit "out-did," "surpassed." — 
Achilles. It was predicted that the son of Thetis should be greater 
than his father, which was the reason that Jupiter, who had fallen in 
loye with the goddess, forbore to press his suit; and it was conse- 
quently arranged that she should marry a mortal. 

215. Farcendum {est tibi) teneris, dtc. " You must be easy with those 
of tender years : the vices which characterise mature deprayity haye 
not yet gained occupation of their hearts ;" i. e. you must excuse your 
children if they are not your equals in wickedness ; wait until they have 
grown up, and you will see that their yillany has increased with their 
years. — MeduUa is properly " the marrow," from Greek fivtXcs, fitvXXcf 
= MBDULLus, hence figuratd " the inmost part of anything," and so, 
"the heart," "feelings," Ac. — Matures, other editions read natives, 
" which is born with them." 

217. Longi Mucronem admittere cuitri, "to apply the edge. of the 
razor to his chin ; i. e. when he shall be grown up. Cvlter from cello, 
{perceUo; English coulter; In southern Germany das kolter; French 
eouteau; Greek fAa^^m^at, marts, or epayit) was a knife with only one 
edge, which formed a straight line. It was used for a yariety of pur- 
poses ; but chiefly for killing animals either in the slaughter-house, or 
in hunting, or at the altars of the gods. The name cutter was also 
applied to razors, but it certainly in this case was difi^erent from 
those employed for the above purposes, for wheneyer it was used for 
shaying it was generally distinguished from the common cutter by some 
epithet, as cutter tonsorious. Some maintain that it properly signified 
" the coulter of a plough," and is deduced from colo, as ratter [rat- 
trum] from rado<, 

218. Vendet, Ao. He will peijure himself for the most trifling consi- 
deration. 

219. Cereris. Ceres was regarded as one of the most sacred deities. 
. — Aram, see note on 3. 145. 

220. £latam jam crede nurum. *' Just believe your son*8 wife already 
dead and buried." Tour son will arriye at such a pitch of wickedness, 

ir2 
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thAt frhetk he marriei he will marder hla wife for her dowrj. — Sjff'erri, 
'* to be carried out for burial/' is equiyalent to the Greek I«^i^ir9c<. 
— LinUna mhit. This phrase has reference to the custom of the 
parant/mphs carrying the bride across the threshold of her hnsband's 
dwelling, immediately after the performance of the marriage ceremony ; 
it being deemed unlucky to touch the threshold. 

221. Q^ibus, Ae. " By fingers how accursed will she be strangled in 
her sleep." / 

222. Nam qua, Ac. By a much shorter way (soil, by murdering his 
wife) will your son attain " those riches which you think must be gained 
by journeying over land and main." — Brevier via, l^ir»ftvri^m ^it, 

224. NuUttt enim, dec. " For no trouble attends the perpetration of 
this heinous crime." It is easier to commit the murder, than to go 
over land and sea in pursuit of wealth. 

226. Mentis causa, dec. The poet's reply to the father : well, granting 
that you did not tell him specifically to do such and such crimes, " yet 
the cause and the origin of his mind being thus depraved rests with 
you," because you always advised him to acquire riches by every pos- 
sible means. 

227. Nam quisquis, Ac, " For whoever is wont to inculcate a strong 
desire for extensive wealth, that man, by his sinister advice, at the 
same time inculcates avarice in his son ; and he who gives free scope to 
his -sons to double their inheritance by acts of injustice, lets out at the 
same time all the reins to the steed, which should you strive to pull in, 
it cannot stop, and in despite of you, leaving too the goal behind, it is 
whirled along." — ^line 229 is not found in many copies, and would be 
better left out. It is oljectionable on account of Uie conjunction et, 
which, if the line be retained, must receive a different meaning in 228, 
229, and 230. If, however, 229 be omitted, the m'firm^tt will be 227 
and 228, and the awHc^it will commence with dat Iwertaiem, — 230. A 
metaphor from the race-course. The man who imbues his sons with 
avarice is like a charioteer who gives his steeds too much the reins, so 
that they run away, and when he wishes them to turn the goal they are 
beyond his restraint. Thus when a youth is tutored by his parent in 
villany, he soon rushes recklessly into every crime, and his Other's 
exertions are quite unavailing to check him in his mad career.— 331. 
Curriculo, curriculum is a diminutive of eurrus, and is here taken in 
the sense of equo, as eurrus in Virg. ^n. 12. 287. — Q^em refers to 
equo which is implied in currictdo, — 232. Metis relictis, i e. paautg 
the goal, and rushing on instead of turning it. 

233. Nemo, dsc. " No one is satisfied to act wrongly only so fiur as 
you allow of; therefore they indulge themselves (i. e. they gratify their 
vicious propensities) to a wider extent," scil. than you would permit or 
sanction. Sons, not satisfied with the limits assigned them bj their 
fathers, overstep them without hesitation. 

235. Cum dicis, dec. When you tell your son that he who does a 
charitable and generous act to a friend is a fool, you destroy all 
humane and noble impulses in his bosom, and teach him, indirectly at 
least, to plunder others.-— iStuZftim qui donet amico. This does not 
mean, as some Uiink, " that he (the son) is a fool for giving donations 
to a friend ;" but it is the obliqua oratio, and inculcates a goneral 
principle, scil. " that the man who gives donations," Ac. 

236. Paupertaiem, Ac., " lightens and alleviates the pecuniary dift- 
culties of a relative." This phraseology is figurative, being taken from 
the notion of a burden. 
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237. Omni erimine, " by every species of crime." 

239. QuatUus, Ac, " as strong as was the patriotism that dwelt in 
the breasts of the Decii," Ac. There were three great Roman patriots 
of this name (1) ; Decius Mus, a consul, who devoted himself to the 
Manes for the safety of his country, in a battle against the Latins, 338, 
B.C. (2) Deeius, his son, who devoted himself in like manner in his 
fourth consulship, when fighting against the Gauls and Samnites, 296, 
B.C. (3) His grandson, who did the same in the war against Pyrrhus 
and the Tarentines, 280, B. C. 

240. MenoBceus, son of Creon king of Thebes, and last of the race 
of Cadmus, sacrificed himself to Mars, to save his country from the 
Argive besiegers. 

241. In quarum, Ac. This line and the two which follow are put in 
by Juvenal by way of a sneer at the absurd fictions of the Greeks, and 
also to account for his using the expression Si Gntcia vera in |he 
preceding line (Comp. Sat. 10, 174). Thus the connexion is, — ^if the 
Greek writers be true in the story of Mencecens, notwithstanding their 
numerous fables respecting Thebes and its origin. Ruperti, however, 
remarks that as these three lines tend in no degree to illustrate the 
subject under present consideration, but arise merely from a comparison, 
their introduction by the poet is out of place, and evinces an unseason- 
able wish to display his learning. We doubt very much the correctness 
of this observation. Certainly an acquaintance with the mythological 
account of the origin of Thebes would be esteemed in Juvenal's day no 
great proof of a poet's profundity of erudition, especially when a Roman 
author before him (Ovid) gave his countrymen a detail of the event al- 
luded to in these lines (See Ov. Met. 3, 1 — 130). We think that the 
connection which has been shown above is perfectly satisfactory in 
determining the propriety of an allusion to the fanciful origin of the 
Cadmean city. — In qxiorum sidms, " in whose furrows :** qttorum 
agrees in gender with Thebanos implied in Thebas, see 231. — Dentibus 
anguia, " from the teeth of the dragon." It is said that Cadmus, th« 
founder of Thebes, sowed the plain with a dragon's teeth ; that from 
the furrows sprang an armed race, who forthwith engaged in mortal 
combat, and they slew each other with the exception of five ; and that 
these assisted him in building the city. The five survivors and their 
progeny were called ynytfut and 2r«^«/, " earth-sown." 

242. Capestunt eantinuo, '* instantly engage in." Continuo, H^m^, 

243. Tamquam, Ac. " As though a trumpeter too had sprung up 
into being along with them," to incite them to combat. 

244. Ergo ignem, Ac. " Therefore you will see that fire, the elements 
of which you yourself supplied, spreading widely its flames, and causing 
nnlversal desolation." The meaning is, that insatiable cupidity, the 
first principles of which you implanted in your son, will yet be produc- 
tive of desolation to all around him ; as he will stop at nothing to ob- 
tain wealth. The metaphor is taken from a conflagration. Cicero 
applies the epithet ardens to avarice. 

246. Nee tibi. Even you his parent and instructor, he will not hesi- 
tate to turn upon. — Trepidumque magiitrum, Ac, " even with hideous 
roar will the lion destroy in his cage the affrighted keeper, though he 
had been reared by him." The particle of comparison is omitted here 
as it is elsewhere very frequently. These lines allude to a real incident 
which occurred under Domitian. 

248. Nota, Ac Your son will have your nativity cast ; and, if he 
find you are likely to stand long in his way, he will contrive ro break 
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short the thread of your life. — Nota matkematicis genesis tua. ** Your 
horoscope is known to the astrologers." 

249. Exspectare, "to await." — Colos, see 3, 27. — Stamine (see 
1 0. 252 ) nondum abrupto. *' Though your thread of life be not severed** 
regularly by the Fates. — Abrupto, »woffnx^ifr»f. 

250. ObsUu et vota moraris. " You are in the way, and delay the 
accomplishment of." 

261. Cervina seneetus, " Your stag-like," i. e. "your inordinate 
length of years." Stags were fabled to live for nine centuries. 

252. Arehigenen, see 13, 98. — EtM, quodi Ac, "purchase what 
Mithridates compounded." i. e. an antidote against poison, such as 
Mithridates used. See Sat. 10, 273. 

253. Si vis, &c., i. e. if you wish to see another Autumn. 

254. Atque alias, dsc, i. e. if you wish to live to another Spring. — 
Medicamen, &<i. "An antidote should be procured, which a father, too, 
as well as a king should swallow before his food ;" for if a father rear his 
children badly, he has as much to dread from them, as a tyrant from 
his subjects. But the words et pater et rex may refer to one and the 
same individual, Mithridates : for at the time when he was slain, he 
was besieged by his son Phamaces. 

256. Monstro seqq. If you but consider the toils and dangers which 
the votaries of avarice undergo, you will allow that their conduct is ludi- 
crous in the extreme. — Monstro voluptatem, Ac. " I place before your 
eyes a rich treat, to which you can compare no theatrical exhibitions, 
no scenic representations of the munificent Prsstor ; if you observe with 
what great personal danger the augmentation of one's property, and 
the numerous money-bags in his brazen chest are procured." — Pvlpita, 
see 3, 174. — Lauti. The Prsetor received this epithet here either 
(1) from the richness of his dress, " gorgeously apparelled," or from his 
wealth, or from the munificence with which he exhibited the games. — 
Area, see 3, 74. — Fiseus. The following is Savigny's account of the 
origin and meaning of this term: — In the republican period, the state, 
was designated by the term uErarium, in so, far as it was viewed 
with respect to its rights of property, which ultimately resolved 
themselves into receipts into, and payments out of, the public chest. 
On the establishment of the imperial power, there was a division of the 
provinces between the senate, as the representative of the old republic, 
and the Caesar ; and there was consequently a division of the most im- 
portant branches of public income and expenditure. The property of 
the senate retained the name of ^rarium, and that of the Gassar, as 
such, received the name of Fiseus. The private property of the Caesar 
was quite distinct from that of the Fiseus. The word Fiseus signified 
" a wicker-basket," or " pannier," in which the Romans were accus- 
tomed to keep and carry about large sums of money ; and hence Fiseus 
came to signify any person's treasure or money chest. The importance 
of the imperial Fiseus soon led to the practice of appropriating the 
name to that property which the Csesar claimed as Csesar, and the 
word Fiseus, without ani^djunct, was used in this sense (res fisci est, 
Juv. 4. 54). Ultimately the word came to signify generally " the pro- 
perty of the state," the Csesar having concentrated in himself all the 
sovereign power, and thus the word finally had the same signification aa 
,^Erarium in the republican period. — Fiseus is from t^xt*, — We have 
thought it right to give the above long note upon the word, as being 
the origin and explanation of our term " fiscal," signifying " the exche- 
quer." — Et ad vigUem, Ac. " And money to be deposited in the well- 
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xvatched temple of Castor," Ut, " with the sleepless," or " vigilant 
Castor." Compare 10, 24. This expression alludes either to the 
custom of placing money in the temples for security, or placing it in 
the hands of the Mentarii, or ** bankers," a class of which persons were 
appointed by the government to receive deposits. These persons were 
stationed in the forum, and were consequently "near the temple of 
Castor ;" and if this last view be adopted the words of the text must 
be so rendered. The epithet vigil alludes to the circumstance of this 
temple being guarded by soldiers at night. 

261. Ex quo. " Ever since." — Mars. Some thieves broke into the 
temple of Mars, which was in the forum of Augustus, and not only 
carried oflf the money which was there lodged, but also the helmet of 
the god's statue. Augustus had erected this temple to " Mars the 
Avenger" on his return from his Asian expedition. There is great 
sarcasm in Juvenal's terming him " avenger" here, whereby he throws 
ridicule upon the weakness of their deity, and upon the Romans for 
their foolish credulity in believing that Mars, who could not even 
" guard his own effects," could guard those of others which were com- 
mitted to his protection, and this, too, being the progenitor and patron 
of the Roman nation. Rigaltius was of opinion that in thus deriding 
Mars and sarcastically terming him Ultort Juvenal conveys an in- 
sinuation of the Romans being cowards ; as they sought nothing more 
than arms, and yet they often suflEfered themselves to be disgracefully 
deprived of them. 

262. Ergo, Ac. Tou need not frequent places of public entertain- 
ment ; you will have infinitely more amusement in observing the various 
proceedings of the avaricious. 

263. Florm licet aulcea relinqtias, "you may leave the games of 
Flora," Ac. The Floralia were solemnized during five days, begin- 
ning on the 28th of April, and ending on the 2d of May. They 
were first instituted at Rome in 238 B.C. by the command of an 
oracle in the Sybilline books. The Cerealia were celebrated in honour 
of Ceres, whose wanderings in search of her lost daughter were repre- 
sented by women, clothed in white, running about with lighted torches. 
During its continuance games were celebrated in the Circus Maximus, 
the spectators of which appeared in white. The day of the Cerealia is 
doubtful ; some think it was the ides or thirteenth of April, others the 
seventh of the same month.— The ** games of Cybfile" were held on the 
third day of the festival called Megalesia, which was celebrated in 
honour of the mother of the gods. These games were purely acQtiiiif 
and not Circenaes. They were first held on the Palatine in front of 
the temple of the goddess, but afterwards also in the theatres. The 
festival lasted for six days, beginning on the fourth of April. Tko 
regular celebration of the Megalesia at Rome began in 191 B.C.^ 
AvlcBum prop, the curtain of the theatre, here put for ludi. 

264. TantOf Ac. " So much greater themes of amusement are the 
various proceedings of mankind," or " real life." 

265 — 284. Here the folly of the avaricious is shown, who encounter 
all dangers to heap up countless wealth, by the poet comparing them 
with persons who are compelled to risk their lives merely to obtain tho 
necessaries of life. — An magis, Ac, can feats of dangerous agility per- 
formed by tumblers and rope-dancers afford greater entertainment than 
your conduct, O votary of Avarice, in tempting the perils of the ocean, 
and that too without any necessity, but simply fi-om a love for use- 
less riches. — Jactaia petauro, the petaurum {irirmu^of, ^irtu^tf, from 
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rlrir^M w^t mSfmt) is «ud hj the Greek grammftrianfl to have been a 
pole or board on which fowls roosted. Hence in the Roman games it 
IB said hj many to mean a machine to which the petauristcB yaulted or 
bounded up with such agility as to resemble a fowl's flight. If this be 
correct, the words of the text will be rendered, " persons flinging them- 
selves actively on the petaurum" The more correct yiew, howeyer, 
is, that it was a board moving up and down, with a person at each end, 
and supported in the middle, something like our see-saw ; only it ap- 
pears to have been much longer, and consequently went to a greater 
height, than is common amongst us. In this case translate the words, 
" tost up and down on ih» petaurum." Others say that the petaurum 
was a small hoop, through which the petauristot jumped, and then 
alighted on their feet. Others again maintain that it resembled " the 
Up and Down," a large wheel revolying perpendicularly with seats, 
somewhat like those of a cabriolet, appended to its circumference ; 
which we sometimes see at fairs. From all this it would seem that 
theie were various feats of agility designated by the word. 

266. Q^iqu6, Ac, '* And he who is wont to descend (" walk along") 
the tight rope." The funamlnduSf ^x^ffieiTtiSf xMX§^ms, «%Mv«^rQ/, 
is meant. For quique we have quippe in Ruperti's second Edition 
(Lips. 1819), but it must be a typographical error, as the word is 
neither mentioned in his Var, lectt,, nor in his Index. 

267. Quam tu, soil, oblectat ammum, — Corydd, ** Cretan," for 
Corj/cue or Corjfcum was a town and mountain of Crete, — a country 
whose inhabitants were much engaged in merchandise. So say 
Ruperti and others ; but Britannicus and several commentators refer 
the epithet to Coiycus a town and harbour of Cilicia CampestrU; 
and, as the Cilicians were great rovers and pirates, the poet would 
convey the insinuation, that the avaricious man who recklessly roams 
everywhere over the sea in pursuit of wealth, is little better than a 
rover. 

268. Coro, Ac. " Ever liable to be destroyed by the north-west and 
south wind." — Coro, see 10, 180. Corut is not the same as the Greek 
Zephyrus: the latter was the west wind, and corresponds with the Latin 
Favonius. — Auster, JKirot. 

269. Perditut, Ac, ** The abandoned and wretched purchaser of fetid 
bales," or rather " of strong-scented bales;" for olSre means " to smell 
strongly," whether of perfumes or of noisome ebjects. It is probable 
that tiie allusion is to arofnata, which the avarus purchased in distant 
countries. However, we may render the word " fetid," " odious,*' 
explaining it as referring to the judgment ^of the poet, which despises 
such luxuries and superfluities as men risked their lives to procure in 
order to amass rapid fortunes. This is Dr Stocker's opinion. So also 
in Hor. Epis. 1, 14, 21, unetapopina is used analogously, as express- 
ing, namely, the poet's ewn feeling, see M' Caul's note. 

270. AntiqwB Cretat, Countries and cities prided themselves, no less 
than families, on their antiquity. — Fingue Fastum advexisse, ** to have 
imported rich raisin-wine." This was made from grapes dried in the 
sun, until they had lost half their weight, or they were plunged into 
boiling oil, which produced a similar eflect, or the bunches after they 
were allowed to hang for some weeks upon the vine, the stalks being 
twisted, or an incision made into the pith of the bearing shoot, so as to 
put a stop to vegetation. The stalks and stones were removed, the 
raisins were steeped in must or good wine, and then trodden or sub- 
jected to the gentle action of the press. The paetum of Crete was 
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most prized, and nezf in rank were those of Cilicia, Africa, and Italj, 
and the neighbouring provinces. 

271. Municipes JovU lagerKu, " bottles, Jove's fellow*coantry-.men," 
1. e. Cretan. Jupiter was reared in Crete. LagentB were not only 
" flagons*' in which the wine was brought into the dining>parlour, but 
also *' flasks" in which it was kept in their cellars. 

272. Hie, ** The person I mentioned," the funamlmlut. — Aneipiti 
fyens vestigia planta, ** slowly walking, (along the rope) with uncer- 
tain foot ; i. e. with perilous tread. The phrase vestigia figere occurs 
also in Virg. ^n. 6. 159. on which Forbiger makes the following ob- 
servation : — *' Vestigia figere is not the same as vestigia ponere, but, 
like vestigia premere, means to walk slowly, step by step, as it were, 
occasionally stopping short as men are apt to do whose minds are 
anxious and unsettled." 

, 273. Vietum iUd mereede parat, " by the recompense derived from 
that, procures merely the necessaries of life." — Brumam, See 3. 102. 

274. Cavet, " saves himself from," *' keeps away," ** staves off " — 
Talenta, Talentum (rix«vTw) meant originally " a balance," then " the 
substance weighed," and lastlyi and commonly, a certain weight, the 
talent. The Greek system of money, as well as the Roman, and those 
of most other nations, was founded on a reference to weight. A certain 
weight of silver among the Greeks, as of copper among the Romans, 
was used as a representative of a value, which was originally and gener- 
aUy that of the metal itself. . The talent, therefore, and its divisions, 
are denominations of money, as well as of weight. — The Attic talent 
was £193 \6s\ and where talents are mentioned in the classical writers 
without any specification of the standard, we must generally understand 
the Attic. " A thousand talents" amounts to £193,750. 

275. Temerarius {es), " are foolhardy," ** risk your life." 

276. Plenum magnis trabibus, ** studded with tall b^trks ;" velivolum 
mare. Virg. — Pitts kominum, Ac. ** the bulk of mankind is now on the 
sea," soil, prompted by cupidity. Achaintre takes a singular meaning 
out of these words, viz. — ** There are more men who have encountered 
shipwreck, than have escaped it:" thus he takes in pelagv to mean 
literally " in the sea," i. e. at the bottom of the ocean. The phrase is 
merely equivalent to " all the world goes to sea." An amplification on 
the part of the poet, in describing the wide-spread infection of avarice. 

277. Classis, " crowds of vessels." 

278. Veniet, seqq. Ships will not only go to the East, but to the 
West. — Carpathium. The Carpathian sea was between Rhodes, Crete, 
and Cyprus ; and was so called from the island of Carpathus (now 
Scarpanto). — GcetQla csquora, ** the Lybian sea." Ocstvlia was a 
county of Africa, south of Numidia, and now answering in some 
degree to BUedtdgerid, ** the region of locusts." 

279. TransUietf ** will contemptuously bound over," as in Hor. Od. 

1. 3. 24 Longe Calpe relieta, ** leaving Calpes far behind." — Calpe 

{Gibraltar) and Abyla m Africa (now Ceuta) were the two pillars of 
Hercules. Calpe is commonly found of the first declension, {genit, 
Calpes)f but it is more correctly of the third. 

280. The gulf of Hercules was called /r^tim Oaditanum. — Striden- 
tern, "hissing." Posidonius and Epicurus pretended that when the 
son sank in the Atlantic, it hissed like red-hot iron plunged in water. 

281. Grande pretium est, Ac. " It is an ample recompense of your 
toil that you should be enabled thence to return to your home with a 
hide distended, namely (que) a well-fllled leathern purse, proud that you 
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have beheld Ocean's monstrous productions, and the youthful mer-men 
who tenant the deep." Ironical. — This sentence is attended with some 
difficulty ; there can be no doubt, however, of our method oC constrac- 
tion being preferable to others which we have seen. The commentators 
in general tell us that foUe here means ** af>ur8e/' and so does oZut^, 
but if so, teMofoUe and tumidA alutd would be an insupportable tauto- 
logy. We have elsewhere informed the reader of the proper meaning 
of foUis, and by adopting it'in the passage before us, (making tumidd 
aliUd explanatory of it), and by considering que as an instance of 
epexegesis, we consider the sentence much relieved of its frigidity. 
Further, we make vidiste depend on tuperbus, as there is considera" 
ble harshness in the construction adopted by others ; pretium est vr 
poeMf (pretium) que (est) vidiste; or, ut potns reverti, {possU) que 
vidiste. In the latter case strict Latinity would require ut potuerit, or 
potuisses videre. Some think that tumidd alutd mean's the person's 
own skin inflated, as it were, with pride ; but they have no authority 
for giving aluta this signiBcation. The word denotes properly " tanned 
leather," and is deduced from alumen, " alum," which was used in its 
preparation. Ruperti's paraphrase is wide, but as far as we can see, 
it appears to favour our method. His words are **/olle tenso et aluta 
tumida, fimXttfrif, saoco argenti pleno, nummis, distento et turgente, 
instar follis vento repleti." — 283. Monstra ** Monstra natantia" Hor. 
Od. 1. 8. 18. Juvenes fnarinos. The Tritons and Nereids.* 

284. There are various forms of insanity among men, and avarice 
Bbould hold a conspicuous place amid them. — Ille, Orestes, son of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnsdstra. — Sororis in manilnu, " In the arms of 
iiia sister," Eleotra. 

285. Eumenidum, ** The Furies" were the daughters of Acheron and 
Noz. By the more ancient poets they were called *E^tf9v*t. They 
haunted Orestes in vengeance for having slain his mother. 

286. Hie, Ajax, who became insane after the arms of Achilles were 
awarded to Ulysses ; and in his madness committed great havoc among 
the herds and flocks of the Greeks, mistaking them for his enemies. — 
Mugire, d^. " Imagines that it is Agamemnon or Ulysses that roars." 
— Ithacum, for Iiha>eium, or Ithacensem, the possessive. 

287. Fareai, &o, ^ Although the man {the avarus), who lades his 
vessel to the gunwale, and is separated from the deep by a single plank, 
may do no violence to his coats and cloaks, he is in want of a keeper," 
i. e. he is as surely mad as the lunatic who rends the clothes off bis 
back. The prstor assigned guardians to lunatics, see Hor. £pis. 1. 1. 
102. Sat. 2. 3. 217. 

291. Ccnelsum, dec. " Silver coined into legends and miniature 
heads;" a periphrasis for money. — Tituloi, i. e. the inscriptions or 
legends round heads on coins. 

292. The Mereator avarus in his eagerness for gain has no dread of 
tempests. — Occurrunt, ** present themselves to his view," " stare him 
in the face.**'^Solvite/unem" " Throw off the hawser!" 

293. Coempti, ** monopolised," that he might make the more. 

29i. NU color, die. " This complexion of the heavens, that belt of 
lurid cloud, give no presentiment of evil," ** convey no threat." 

* ** Among people,"* says Achaintre, ^ so fond of wonders as the Greeks and 
Romans ; whales, leals, and other creatures of the deep, were taken for Sirens ; 
Nereids and TritonB, u the Lapones and other inhabitants of Scythia, who mm 
•^f diminutive stature, were regarded as Pygmies,'* 
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205. JEttivum tonat " It is bat a summer thQnder*8hower."-^/n- 
fdix, &c. ** Perhaps this yery night, the TesseVs timbers being shiyered, 
that wretch will be undone, and be overwhelmed and engulphed in the 
billowy main, while firmly he will hold his girdle by his left hand and 
by his teeth." The ancients carried their money in their girdles. 

29Y. JEt zonam. His avarice will increase his danger; for by holding 
ihe purse in his hand and teeth he incapacitates himself in a great 
measure from swimming. 

298. Sed cujus votU, &c. ** And so, that man for whose aspirations 
all the gold which the Tagus and the Pact5lus roll in their glittering 
sands had not seemed enough a while ago, rags that but cover his 
chilled loins, and a scanty quantity of food will now suffice, whilst, as 
being a shipwrecked wretch whose vessel has foundered, he suppliantly 
solicits the smallest coin, and supports himself by the representation of 
a tempest." It is doubtful whether Ruperti makes these lines refer to 
the same person whose fate is spoken of in 295 — 297. He explains 
cadet by perihiU but this is an ambiguous word, as it may be rendered 
" will perish," or '* will be ruined," soil, in his circumstances. In his 
note on 297 he tells us that the miser prefers to he drowned, rather 
than lighten himself in the water by throwing away his money. It is 
probable, therefore, that he imagines the dominui drowned, in which 
case he must have thought that the words sed votis, &o. introduce an- 
other avanu mereator, who has escaped to shore with the loss of his 
vessel and property. Indeed the throe words cadet premetur obrvius 
Seem too strong to signify merely that the miser got a ducking ; more- 
- over if he retained his money {tenebit) how should we account for his 
begging his bread immediately after his preservation? (unless tenebit 
will be taken to mean "will strive to retain.") It is strange that 
Ruperti should not have been more explicit, particularly when he must 
have seen that the other commentators make the whole passage from 
295 to 302 refer to one and the same individual, and consequently that 
he escaped drowning notwithstanding his cams, and' his being Jlttctu 
pressiu et ohrUtus. — Ta^gus, see 3. 66, — Pact^liis, a river of Lydia, 
rising in mount Tmolus. In it Midas washed himself, when he turned 
into gold whatever he touched ; it henceforward rolled golden sand, and 
received the name of Chrysorrhoas. Sirabo observes that it had no 
golden sands in his age. The gold which was found amid its sands was 
derived firom the mines of mount Tmolus, and when these were ex- 
hausted, the supply of the river ceased. According to Varro and Chry- 
sostom this stream waa the chief source of the wealth of Crossus. It is 
now called " the Sarabat." — 302. Pict tempeitaie. Those who escaped 
from shipwreck or any other imminent calamity, used to carry about a 
painting of the occurrence, to excite compassion and obtain alms from 
the charitable. This picture, when it had served its purpose, was de- 
dicated to some patron god, (SmW^, scil. Neptune, Isis, or iEsculapius.) 
along with the clothes in which the person had escaped, if any ; but in 
case of shipwreck, persons disencumber themselves as much as possible 
of raiment. 

303. Tantis, Ac, Even supposing that a man should perform his 
voyage successfully, and escape the dangers of shipwreck, to which all 
who go on sea are exposed ; yet the wealth which he has acquired with 
such peril to himself will be ever a source of uneasiness and disquietude. 

304. Misera, " care-fraught," " productive of solicitude." 

305. Dispotitis hamis, ** having arranged the water-buckets." The^ 
word iMn in Greek signified ** a spade," " a shovel." Hamcs in the 
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present passage are utensils for extinguishing fires, These may faa^e 
been wooden shovels, used for throwing water, as we now see them 
employed in some countries abounding in pools and canals {Smith's 
Diet, of Or. aud Rom. Antiq.) The word is generally thought to sig- 
nify " leathern water-buckets ;" its first syllable is short, while that of 
hamus, ** a hook," is long. 

306. LieinuB, A very wealthy individual, put here for any rich man. 
.^AtUmitM pro Electro, ** in terror for his amber ;" soil, vessels made 
of amber. The Greeks applied the term *HA.c»r^«f to three .distinct 
substances. (I) To a metallic substance compounded of gold and 
silver. (2) To the Crystalline stone or Crystallised quartz. (3) To 
Amber ( Suec^nwn, Pliny.) 

307. Phrygid colvmnd, Synnas or Synnada, a city of Phrygia, was 
celebrated for its marble. 

308. Ehore et hUd testudifyf, soil. Articles of furniture which were 
either ornamented or made of these. — Dolia, &o. '* The cask (singular 
for plural) of the half-clad Cynic does not take fire ;*' therefore Diogenes, 
in all his poverty, must have been a happier man than Licinus, who was 
in perpetual fear of his house being burned. The cask of Diogenes was 
of baked clay. — Nudi, The Cynics used to leave one arm and shoulder 
bare, their cloak being thrown over the other. 

309. Cyniei, soil. DiogewU. This philosopher was bom at Sinope in 
Asia Minor. He was taken prisoner by pirates, and eventually died in 
slavery at Corinth, B.C. 32i in his ninety-sixth year. Antisthenes 
was his instructor in philosophy. He shewed an unbending contempt 
for luxury, in his manners, dress, and conversation. He wore a coarse 
cloak ; carried a wallet and staff ; made the porticoes and other places 
his habitation; and depended on casual contributions for his daily 
bread. A friend, whom he had desired to procure him a cell, not exe- 
cuting his order soon enough for his wishes, he took up his abode in a 
tub or large vessel in the Metr5um [the temple of the mother of the 
gods at Athens]. It is probable, however, that this was only a tem- 
porary expression of indignation and contempt, and that he did not 
make a tub the settled place of his residence. This famous tub is 
indeed celebrated by Juvenal, ridiculed by Lucian, and mentioned by 
Seneca. But no notice is taken of so singular a circumstance by otber 
ancient writers, who have mentioned this philosopher; not even by 
£pictetus, who discourses at large concerning Diogenes, and relates 
many particulars respecting his manner of life. It may therefore be 
questioned whether this whole story is not to be ranked among the 
numerous tales which have been invented to expose the sect of the 
Cynics to ridicule. 

310. Aut eadem, dsc. " Or the same dwelling will remain good, 
patched together with solder," /tcXaP^^^u, 

312. Magnwm habitatorem. ** The distinguished occupant." 

313. Cuperet is in the subjunctive, because it is connected with, or 
follows the dependant clause quanta fdicior {fuerit) hie, 

314. Fassurus, Ac. " Doomed himself to undergo perils commen- 
surate with his exploits ;" i. e. who would have to encounter dangers 
so severe, that even the highest glory to which he should attain could 
not prove a compensation for having encountered them. 

315. NtiUum numen, <fec. See 10, 365. 

316. Mensura, Ac. " Yet if any one were to ask me, T should tell 
him the measure of a competent fortune," lit., ** what amount of pi«- 
perty should suffice one." 
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318. In quantum. " As fax as/' " as much as/' tit }lcav, Ip* Sm, as 
U ri 

dl9. Epicure, see 13, 122. 

320. ^^ntum, Ac. "As much as Socrates* establishment made nse 
of before him/' i. e. before the time of Epicurus. — Soeraticipenatei, i. e. 
frugalis SocratU domtu et seeta, Rup. or a periphrasis for Socrates. 

322 — 331. Perhaps, however, you may think that, by mentioning 
the examples of Diogenes, &o,, I am too severe in enforcing you to 
limit your desires ; well then, if the strict frugality and austerity of 
those philosophers displease you, mix up with that severity something, 
not much, of our Roman foshions. Tet you must keep your desires 
within the bounds of moderation ; content yourself with a competent 
fortune, and do not seek such enormous wealth as you see many 
striving to accumulate. 

322. Acribus, dec. " I seem to confine you- by too rigid precedents." 

323. Nottrit, '* Our modem." — Efiee tummam, dtc., " make up the 
sum which Otho's law pronounces worthy of the fourteen benches /' L e. 
procure for yourself a knight's estate, 400 settertia, see 3, 154. — Dig- 
natur. It was the money, and not the man, on which the law of Otho 
conferred the distinction. 

325. BcBc quaque, dec. " If even this sum wrinkles your brow and 
pouts your lip /' if you are dissatisfied at this amount, and wish for 
more. See Excursus, 

326. Provide yourself with the fortune of two knights, or, if still dis- 
satisfied, of three knights. — Foe tertia quadringenia» " make the third 
four hundred/' which would be the property of three knights, soil. 1200 
sestertia. This constituted a senator's estate. 

327. Si ncndum, &o. ** If I have not yet satisfied your desires ; if 
they still extend beyond this," dsc. — Implevi gremium, lit. " filled your 
lap /' the ancients carried things in the folds of their dress. The poet, 
throughout this whole passage, is speaking with indignant sarcasm. 

328. CrcBsi. See 10, 274. — Persica regna. The kings of Persia 
(especially Darius and Xerxes), and those of Parthia were celebrated 
for their opulence. 

329. Narcissi. Claudius was entirely under the management of his 
freedmen. His prime favourites were Posides, Felix, Harpocras, Poly- 
bins, and above all Narcissus. The last named was his freedman and 
secretary, and took every advantage of the infirmities of his master. 
He plundered the citizens of Rome to enrich himself. Messalina, the 
emperor's wife, endeavoured to remove him, but Narcissus sacrificed 
her to his avarice and resentment. Agrippina, who succeeded in the 
place of Messalina, was more successful. Narcissus was banished by 
her intrigues, and compelled to kill himself, a. n. 54. 

330. IndtUsitf Ac. ** To whom Claudius Cmsar gave full sway in the 
commission of every crime." — Omnia, i. e. sedera, Rup., or ** to whom 
CI. yielded every thing." 

331. Uxorem, dso. *' When urged by him to put his wife to death," 
see 10, 342. Messalina was slain in the gardens of LucuUus, A.D. 48. 



Excursus on Satibb 14. 325. 
Rdpxbti*8 remarks on this line are as follows : — " Hcbc q%u>que summa 
si rugam trahit extenditque labellum; we have the opposite phrase to 
this in Persius, 6. 79. *jam redit in rugam,* which means ' is multi- 
plied,' frtkXmrketfici^trM, where Casaubon and Kconig (?) explain our 
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words (?) thas : — * if this sum does not yet All your parse, bat leaves 
its moath yet open and loose/' This, in the opinion of these two com- 
mentators, is a figure elegantly taken from articles of attire, which flow 
the more loosely, and have consequently the more folds or wrinkles, 
according as their owners are more wealthy and sumptuous ; while 
Brittanicus thinks that it is taken from a bag which has folds or 
wrinkles when it is empty. The Old Scholiast, howeyer, and most in- 
terpreters thus explain the words ; ' if even this sum gather wrinkles 
on your brow ;' i. e. ' renders you sad,' and consequently dissatisfies 
you,' ' does not seem large enough in your eyes/ The former method 
may seem satisfactory, since in that case the metaphor taken firom the 
dress is continued in 327* and in 138 we have the phrase, pleno quum 
turget sacculus ore, in reference to the same thing. The latter method 
also may seem supported by the words extenditque labeUum, by which 
chagrin and dissatisfaction are equally well shadowed forth ; and Far- 
nabius in consequence well expliJns the passage, ' compels you to bend 
the brow and hang the lip.' But Britannicus imagined that this [i. e. 
the words extendit labeUum, merely] is taken from those who, as though 
half-famished, eagerly stretch out their lips to receive food. The poet 
might even employ another figure. 

UTe have rarely seen greater obscurity of annotation than exists in 
the first part of the above note. We shall endeavour to discover the 
drift of Ruperti's observations, and in order to do so we must critically 
examine the words themselves. He says that the opposite to rugam 
trahit is redit in rugam. Now this last phrase in Persius means lit. 
" to return into a fold," and as a fold or plait in a garment is formed 
by doubling the cloth, hence, it came to signify genercdly "to be 
doubled," ** to be multiplied." The word mvtltiplico, lit. signifies " to 
render many-FOLD," and it is evident that both the Latin and English 
phraseology comes from the notion of cloth plaited. The opposite of 
redire in rugam, then must be " to be lessened," or " to be little*" or 
'* unenlarged ;" but can rugam trahere express this? If so, it must 
literally mean, " to contract," i. e. " to limit," or " draw in a fold," 
hence " to have a small or contracted fold," and figuratively, " to be 
too limited," " too small." But what are we then'to do with extendit 
laheUum? Probably we are to explain it by another figure, and render 
it according to Britannicus, " make you thrust forward your mouth for 
more," i. e. " make you eager for more*" With regard to the quotation 
which Buperti gives from Koenig and Casaubon, we imagine that he is 
not altogether correct. The two commentators take the same view of 
rugam trahit as Britannicus, scil. referring it to the folds of a purse, 
(i. e. " still leaves wrinkles in your purse," as not filling it), but they 
do not agree with him in the explanation of extendit labeUum. Buperti, 
however, says that KcBnig and Casaubon derive the expression rugam 
trahit from garments, as we stated above; but I can find nothing in 
Koenig to that effect. It is the words of JPersiut * redit in rugam* 
which form the subject of Koenig's remark ; and it is this error, in our 
opinion, which induced Ruperti to take the very forced and unnatural 
meaning which he does out of rugam trahit. 
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College. Second Edition, enriched with Illustrative and Demonstra- 
tive Notes, and Three Appendices, (viz. : 1 . Figures of Rhetoric ; 
2. Remarks on the Quantity of the Penalt of Words ; 3. Latin Accen- 
tuations ; 4. Figures of Prosody,) selected from Dr. Anthon. By 
TowNSEND Young, LL.D., Anthor of the Pronouncing and Etymo- 
logical Spelling Book, &c. ISmo. bd. Is. 6d. 

HEBREW. 

PSALMS OF DAVID (fikst qpwELVE) in Hebrew, with an 
improved Latin Translation, and Pronunciation according to the vowel 
points ; with an extensive Praxis. To which is appended a Hebrew 
Grammar, by the Rev. W. Baillie, LL.D. Svo. cloth, pp. 264-, 14s. 

(l^ This work is admitted to be the best ever published on the subject, and includes many 
of ine modern improvements of Gesenius and others, not to be found in " Bythner's l.yra." 
An easy Hebrew Grammar is added, which renders the study of this language comparatively 
simple. 

" We recommend this hook, for its comprehensiveness, which is no ordinary merit. The 
prefix, if we may so speak, of the First Twelve Psalms in Hebrew, with a Latin version, pro. 
nunciation, and parsing, renders this work still more complete and valuable. It is an excellent 
plan to have a good grammar, and a sufficiently wide field for its practical application within 
the compass of the same volume. . . As Dr. Baillie has been so candid as to acknowledge 
his obligations to Mr. Benmohel for his superintendence of the press, we cannot withhold our 
commendation of his accuracy. We seldom met a work with so few errata, and those of such 
little consequence."— CArtiftan Examiner. 

BAILLIE'S (REV. WM. LL.D.) SCHOOL HEBREW 
GRAMMAR, compiled from the best authorities, and designed as an 
introduction to that Sacred tongue. 8vo. cloth, lettered, 6s. 6d. 

^1^ The Editor's dbject has been to glean such information as the youthful scholar may 
implicitly rely on, and to present it in so tangible a form, that it may be readily understood by 
the most inexperienced mind. 

GREEK. 

DARLEY'S (REV. J. R.) GRECIAN DRAMA, being a 
Treatise on the Dramatic Literature of the Greeks. Svo. cloth, 12s. 

DARLEY'S (REV. J. R.) TREATISE on HOMER, with 
Miscellaneous Questions, &c. ]2mo. cloth, 5b, 

KING'S (REV. L. W.) ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE, comprehending the Principles and Definitions of 
Universal Grammar, with a Copious Syntax, &c. 12mo. bound, 2s. Gd. 

FRENCH. 

THE FRENCH TEACHER (third series), or the art of 
translating ENGLISH into FRENCH AT SIGHT, showing at once 
the difference of idiom between the two languages ; with an Extensive 
Sj^ntax and Tables of the French Verbs, regular and irregular. To 
the work is appended a Dictionary of upwards of 5,000 words, &c. The 
whole forming a complete and easy method for the ENGLISH to speak 
pure FRENCH in a very short time. By Desire Pontet, Ex-Pro- 
fefesor of Modem Languages, at the Ecole Royale des Mines de Paris, 
and autnor of several woiks on Education. 12mo. bound, 4s. ; with 
Maps of tne Verbs, 55. 6d. 

ft:5- The Publisher wishes to draw particular attention to the above Work, for the origin, 
'ity of the plan. &«., as no similar publication has ever appeared. It will also answer «« a 
?y to the French Teacher, Second Scries ; and the Second Series will answer as a Key to the 
ird Series. 
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By the same Author, 

THE FRENCH TEACHER (second series), containing 

upwards of 5,000 familiar Phrases used daily in polite conversation, and 
a Dictionary at the end, of more than 4,000 words {the pronunciation 
based- on English sounds), with directions where the consonant is to be 
carried on to the next vowel, where e is silent, and the vowels short or 
long, &c. Second edition, 12mo. bound, 3$. 6d. 

By the same Author, 

THE FRENCH TEACHER (first series), being an easy 
Word and Phrase Book, with literal translations opposite the French, 
and containing a selection of interesting and amusing Stories, giving 
directions where the consonant is to be carried on to the next vowel, 
where e is silent, and the vowels long or short, difficulties insurmouut. 
able to beginners. l8mo. is. 

By the same Author, 
GENERAL TABLES OF THE FRENCH VERBS, regu- 

lar and irregular, by which the formation of any tense or person re- 
quired may be immediately found. l2mo. cloth, neatly coloured, price 
28. 6d. ; by post 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH. 

YOUNG'S PRONOUNCING AND ETYMOLOGICAL 

SPELLING BOOK, adapted to the purposes of liberal education, 
for Junior and Senior Classes ; in which — 
1. The Principles of Pronunciation are gradually developed. 2. The 
Division of the Syllables corresponds with the Pronunciation. 3. The 
Meanings are accurate and simple, without being ridiculous or burthen- 
some. 4. The Etymology is treated in a more systematic and attrac- 
tive manner than has been hitherto done — all its classical austerity and 
uncomeliness having been removed, in deference to the English student. 
5. The Greek, Latin, and French roots of several thousand words are 
given, with Etymological Exercises subjoined. 6. Critical observations 
are judiciously interspersed on the uncertainty of our orthography, and 
the leading errors of an absurd and confused pronunciation, which has 
been for some time gaining ground, through the almost universal neglect 
of first principles and the established analogies. By Townsend Young, 
LL.D. Second Edition, containing many additions. 12mo. bd. Is. 6d. 

** We strongly recommend to all persons engaged in teaching, to see this work, as we are 
confident they will approve of it, and by their using it, tend to the advancement of youth and 
of their own reputation, as it is unquestionably the most accurate, systematic and polite intro. 
duction to our language." — Statesman. 

** Teachers examine this work, read its plain, decisive, fact-laden preface, and weigh carefully 
the eleventh section of the second part. We urge you to take so much trouble, and we feel 
convinced that when you have followed our respectful but strenuous advice, you will corae to 
our conclusion, that this is the first attempt to popularize the principles of pronunciation, to 
diffuse amongst youth a radical knowledge of the English language, and to correct the cor. 
ruptions which invade * our glorious vernacular.* "-^Dublin Lit. Journal, 

THE HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. 

bound, price Is. 

" A well compiled work on grammar, containing whatever is necessary for pupils in public 
seminaries and private families, and rejecting every thing superfluous, must always be accept, 
able to teachers. The Hand-book is of this description. It has also the additional rccom- 
mendation of cheapness, its peculiar characteristic is a copious glossary, giving the explana. 
lion of all the words in the treatise which are derived from the learned languages, and from 
the French and Italian, Willi their roots in the original tongue, and their meanings in llnglisb. 
The iuconvenience of mterrupling the course of an explanatory sentence by the parenthetical 
insertion of the derivation and meaning of the technical terras used in it is thus avoided, and 
iheyoung pupil has his memory stocked with a copious vocabulary of words of most frequent 
occurrence in the learned languages, by means of wliich his rudimental progress in his classical 
studies will be much facilitated."— World. 
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THE USE OF THE OLOBES^ di^layed in a variety of 
HBiple and instructive problems, exfaibtting the motions of 4Aie Eiu^« 
and of the Heavenly Bodies, and leading to a knoivledge of the prin- 
oifles of Geography and Astronomy. By J. Ro&kb. 

GREGORYS COMPLETE COURSE of ENGINEER- 

ING/&C. ; being an extensive Treatise on Surveying, {incluiding 
Trigonometrical) and levelling ; with their application to the construc- 
tion of Common Roads, Railroads, Canals, Harbours, Docks, Tunnels, 
Viaducts* Aquedocts; Piers, Waterworks, improvement 6f Lakes, 
RiverB, Bays, Boga, Marshes, kc, by Drainage, Subsoil Floaghing, 
fimbankmenC, and Cultivation; to which is pre€xed, a Treatise on 
TrigoBometry, applicable to the various bcaaches of tingineeiiii^ ; with 
a Chapter on Atmospheric Railways, &c. The entire being intended 
as a Text-Book for the use of Civil Engineers, County Surveyors, 
Engineering Colleges, Private Seminaries, Land Proprietors, and 
Agents. By John GasaoRY, Esq. 2 vols, price Ids. 6d. each. 

ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE ; 

containing all that is elegant in the former, and uselul in the latter. 
With an Original and more rational arrangement of many of the rules 
than in former Treatises, Simple Demonstrations of their Principles, 
and Concise Methods of Application. The whole copiously inter- 
spersed with ample suggestions to Teachers, while treating it as an art, 
how to maintain its dignity as a science. 

To which is prefixed, an introductory history of its Origin and 
Progress; and annexed is an Appendix, containtDg Notes, Critical 
and Exfdanatory. By Jambs W. Katanaor, Head Master of the 
National (Male) Model Schools, Marlborough Street, Dublin. 12mo. 
bd. 38. 6d. 

EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY MADE INTERESTING; 

or the Pupil's Companion to the Map of Europe ; being the Geography 
of this important division, conveyed in a pleasing form by inductive 
interrogation, wherein much Biographical, Historical, and Statistical 
information is incidentally conveyed, conformably with the method of 
teaching, practised in a School eminent for the cultivation of this popu- 
lar study, interspersed with copious Notes. To which is prefixed, 
QUESTIONS ON GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By James 
Gaskin. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

" The incidental and graphic quotations from such modem tourists and oninent writers as 
I^amtftine, Byron, Stephens, Doctor Lawrence, Moore, Campbell* Chateabriand, Rogers, 
Soutbey, &c. besides vesting every spot with an interest historical or biographical, tend in a 
high degree to develope and cultivate a taste for polite literature. As the author states in the 
pr^Sace^ History and (Geography are thus made to reciprocate their assistance f the pupil is 
not fiEitigued with dry details of columns of provinces, cantons, countries, and departments to 
be had by rote ; he finds matter congenial to his taste, and views the globe as the habitation of 
rational beings, divided intodlfibrent kingdoms and states, and exhiblttng various rooniunenu 
of skill and industry. We wish the author the most sincere success, and trust that this little 
work will meet with the approbation to which it is entitled^**— Freeman. 

COMPENDIUM OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, compUed 
from the most approved authorities, and peculiarly adapted to the capa- 
cities of children. By the Rev. Bdward Groves. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, by the introduction of the latest 
Geographical discoveries. In 18mo. price 6d. 

COMPENDIUM of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the 

Creation of the World to the Downfall of the Roman £Smpire. 18mo. 
pp. 216. Price 2s, 
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